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CHAPTER I. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Tillo I of^the Kh^mcnl.ary and Socondary Fdui-aiion Acl of IWf) iTitlc I KSKA) authorizes tyrants 
to public fducaiptn aK^'ni-ios to moot tho spocial educational needs of children living in low incuriio 
areas or in institutions^ foi^ the handicapped, neglected, or delinquent. Children of migrant workers 
. and American Indian children attending federal schools may also he served by programs esiablished 
through Title I funding. IVograms must provide educafional and support servires which are suf)ple 
ment.d to the regular progr.im offered by ihe public education agency, and payment- are matle to 
sta.ie '.'ducational agencies for grants to local education agencies. 

The 1975- 7n school y<"ar marks the end of the first d(M-adeofthe Di.strict of Columbia KSKA i'itie 
I pxogram. Since its inception in September IDbo, the f)rogram has undergone several tran-l'onna 
liuris ifi rt'sponse \n \ he sfjecial edui ati(jna! needs of a constantly -hiftiiur population of chihiren. '1 In' 
iUiriii^er of pu[)il<. Mimber of schools, and level of lunding hiwv fmctuated greatl\ . In ihv mosi f.'cm: 
school vear il^Tf) 7ti». the Title I program seTvefi 17. DUO students with a budget ap[)roacbing 10 7 
•nullion (l(»llars. The number of id^-ntitUMl Title 1 [)upiU has be*'n varied, rangmg from 70.000 during 
ihr I'Xn »>h school year to M.-iOO during that of 1!*7'J 73. Thi' [irograin structure itself h;\-; matured, 
hou*-\fr. d"esp;iP r he fluctuation in the ^iy.v of t^he program [participant group. 

The Tillr I Comprehensive Program oflhe Public Schools of the District ot Columbia has 
operated under it< present organi/aMonal structure since the VM'l 7:^ sfhool year. Ihiring this tinw, u 
!5.t> s»T\ iced from 17.000 to 20.0()() siufients annually. These students have beiMi in kin(iergart en 
throu^ti the thirti gc.'ie and in the so\e[itli grade, 'i'la- ralionah- for primary trrade >ele<'tion has been 
to g;ve the needed ass;>i.inee early in a child's schola-i ic career in order to aci-e locate achie venient . 
Sr\fruh gratie siii,l,.nt>' were sfliM-ted to farilita:e the tr.;nsi;ion r.etwt^en the elt^nientary and 
srron<iary srhtM)! ie\c|s. 

< 

.!■ target population ser\cd l»y ih" I-"^' 1M70 program resides in the [uiblic s^-hool distri<-ts 
srioriod tor Title 1 f )art ici[>at lon . It inclu-ies st utlents \sh») were identified as j 1 ) achitu'ing at or below 
the oOth per- entile on large city norms for either readiiii: or mathematics, i2i repeating the grade, or 
beuii: t\so >(.'ars older than their normal age for a given grade. Kindergarten pupils were 
idontifie<i on the basis of a standard preschool in\entory K'TiiS, Form AK In the t'ligible [)r;\ate 
->e[iools. approxirnatelv xOO student^ were identified in irrades one through eight . 

Muring the planning cycle tor fisciil year U^7»'». the mo<t aciUe progrsini need identified by Title I 
siafl was that of raisimr the arhie\ iT^ient \r\v\< of identified Title I pupils in both reading and maihe 
matu's. A<l<liti(tnal needs identified as basic \)u\ \ arying in intensity from school to school were: 

• To hcif) [>upils dc\-elop a [loMliM* conc'pj of t hem sd v t-s .uid their ability to ach;e\ c success. 

• To pro\ide supporli\c counseling and gui.d.mee to students in the area- of heahb. tM-onomic 
need, absenteeism, and domestic problems as they affe<-t edu<Mti(mal L:rowih and 
(ie\ elo[)fnent . 

;j he major L:oal of the Title I Comprehensi\ c i'roL:ram is to impro\e reading and tnat hernat ic^ 
-kills and io strengthen aflecti\ e de\elopmt n: of identified Title I studetit< as m(»a<ured by stand 
ardi/ed aehievemeni tests and tests of aflec;i\e growth. Students participating in the program will 
a<"hieve more in readim: an<i mathematics tluin they would have had tht^e been m> program, 'i'he 
j)rimarv evalua1if)n (piestion is \she;her stu<ienls achieve above the expected no treatment level by 
an amount which is both statistically ind edu'ati»uially >iu:nificant . 

AilhouLTli ih'* level of student a«'hh-\ emcun in reading and mat henf^it ics is. of cenjral concern. 
so\ iTal other (juestions \s ere [>osrd during the f»ianning stage of this ovaluatit>n. FollowiuL: is a list o| 
ihesi' tjuesiions. An asterisk precedes the (piesrions gi\cn extended trealtnent m this report. The 
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questions without asterisks required extensive data analysis and would have considerably delayed 
completion of the document. These unaddressed questions will be answered in the early months of 
1977 in a series of special reports. 

How do Title I eligible students compare with non-Title I students in reading and 
mathematics? 

What are the strengths and weaknesses in the reading and mathematics achievement subtest 
profiles for Title I students in grades K, 1, 2. 3. and 7? 

• What student characteristics are most predictive of reading and mathematics achievement 
(Student characteristics: sex, age for grade, years in the Title I program, type of program, 
preschool experience, size of family . classroom behavior, physical health)? 

• What teacher process dimensions discriminate between rlassrooms witb the lowest adjusted 
standardized reading achievement test scores and classrooms with the highest adjusted' 
.scores? 



How is the learning environment difference across the primary grades st-rvieed by the Title I 
■ program? ' ^ 

What teacher strengths and weaknesses are indicated by the process evaluation, and what 
inr.ervice activities are suggested? 



Is the standardized reading and mathematics te.st redundant with the criterion referenced 
reading and mathematics test and. if so, can one of the instruments be eliminated? 

How do Title I students- compare with non-Title I students in terms of s(>lf concept 
development? 

What i.s the refationship between psychomotor development (gross and fine miUor) and both 
reading and mathematics achievement and self concept development? 

I.s there a causal relationship between achievement and conservation skills acc^uisition: if so. 
what is the direction of that relationship? . 

Title I students are characterized by a cluster or constellation of problems which interact to place 
these students at a clear and present disadvantage. Several of the characteristics which differentiate 
Title I and non-Title I students, as identified by the Studeni Informatani Fom\, are as follows: Title I 
.students are less likely to have had preschool experience than non Title I students: withdrawn 
behavior is from three to five times more prevalent in the Title I population; aggressive behavior- is 
twice as prevalent in the Title I population with 25 percent of the Title I males being identified as 
showing aggressive behavior severe enough to interfere with educational progre-s, Ry th.rd grade, 
one of every four non-Title I males and one of every seven females have repeated at least one grade. 
Non-Title I students are much more likely to participate in classroom activities. Non-Title I students 
are rated by their teachers as having families that are more supportive of school efforts than are Title 
I students. One in ten non-Title I students evidences economic need severe enough to interfere with 
classroom performance: two out of ten Title I students share this background characteristic. Title I 
students are three to four times more likely to require referral to Pupil Personnel Services than 
non-Title I students. Title I students are from two to three times more likely to have physical or 
health problefns and are absent more than non-Title I students. Teachers report tl at o.-e third of 
primary grade students in Title I designated schools evidence some type of linguistic difference that 
interferes with classroom performance: of this group 80 percent are Title I stud^^nts. Teachers report 
that among non-Title I students there is a greater prevalence of experientially rich activity. , 
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^e in 



^liidenl- enrolled in. the S[>eciai haiucalion Learniriii: Center i^foKram reKi^ter an inereast 
their achievement scores froH) [)re t'> pu-i in i he ;ireas of nsidim,^ and malhenialies as mea.sure() 1)y 
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standardized achievement tests. Results of surveys given to principals, rlassrooni teachers, parents, 
and learning renter staff showed that they felt the program had achieved the goal of meeting the 
needs of exceptional students. Based on enrollment figures provided by the CiK)rdinaior of Special 
Education to the evaluation team, the program appears to have a problem in identifying as many 
eligible Title I students for services as proposed by the program design. The design calls for serving 
three hundred students a month; however, only one hundred ten students (a month? were served in 
1975-7t\ and only twenty-two of these were actually identified for service through the Division of 
Special Education, D.C. Public Schools. Fiased upon results Irom the Stmfrut In/nrmat.fn Farm, h 
seems likely that there are at least three hundred siiidenls in need of s.Tvicrs from ! he SfieciaT 
Education Learning Center program. ApF)arently, tht» ^rreening process is failing lo idenlily ihesr 
students. Considering that the program is staffed lo handle ihv full compiemeni ot* ihrx'o hundred 
students a month, failure to identify the studfMils result^ in a rather s^Tious under uiili/.ali<H) m 
available resources. 
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CHAPTER IL IMPLICATIONS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The purpose of pro-am evaluation is to provide information to individuals at various levels 
within and outside the management structure, including board nn.embers. administrators, and rlass- 
room teachers. An adequately conceived and implemented evaluation should yield constructive 
recommendations useful in program planning at all levels. Based upon the information on the 
characteristics of Title I students, the type of'^^^ogram being offered, and :!u> outcomes of this 
year's evaluation, the following recommendations afe pt-esented: 

• Abandon the jse of standardized achievement tests and assign the resources to (1) revise 
the Prrsrriptire Reading Test iPKT) and Prescriptin- MfithfJiiuf irs Irst iPMT). i2) develop 
alternate forms for the PUT and PMT. and (3) create prediction models t«.) i;enerate norn) 
referenced scores from the PRT and PMT'object ive mastery scores. 

Recognizing the human and dollar costs of retaining students, it is recommended that a 
commission or study team be assigned to oversee a controlled, longitudinal study of the 
effects of grade retention on student achievement, social development, and self concept, 

• The current procedure for identifying students for Title I services is misidentifying a sub- 
stantial number of students. The exclusive reliance on standardized test scores should he 
discontinued in favor of a "need index" computed from a weighted composite of teacher 
judgment, and criterion referenced test scores. 

• The information currently being supplied by the PRT. PMT, and CTBS is less reliable than 
it could be if students were tested on their functioning level instead of their grade level. It 
makes very little educational sense to te.st a. third grader with a third grade reading test 
when he/she is functioning on a first grade reading level. Based upon experience with out 
of-level testing, however, teachers need guidance in properly identifying a child's function- 
ing level in terms of PRT and PMT levels. 

• Teachers report that over 33 percent of primary grade students demonstrate language dif- 
ferences sufficiently pronounced to interfere with educational progress. Neither the 
regular school program nor the Title I program presently includes either special language* 
instruction or extensive teacher inservice in language instruction to counter the elfects ot 
these differences. It is recommended that consideration be given to expanding the role of 
language instruction in both the regular school curriculum and the Title I supplemental 
services. 

• The Washington D.C. Title I program is a multimillion dollar enterprise with multiple 
objectives and components. What is very much needed is a systematic description of the 
prograrn's structure, including the ways various components, .dimensions, and aspects 
relate to one another^ Availability of such a description is prerequisite to any attempts at 
identifying the relative contributions that various components make to overall program 
effectiveness, - 

• Discussions with Title I program staff, -and Research and Evaluation Division staff high- 
light the need for a research specialist. .assigned to Title I. responsible for translating 
selected evaluation findings into pilot programs. This individual would foster that 
important link between the evaluation team and program staff. The research specialist 
would work with the evaluation team in identifying the program implications'of evaluation 
findings and then would work in concert with program staff to de.sign a pilot project to test 
alternative strategies. P'ollowing the pilot study, program staff could decide whether a 
particular strategy ie.g.. concentrating on relation eduction skills) should 1h» infused 
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throughout the Title I program. It is recommend<»d that funding alternatives lor this 
position be given serious consideration. 

This year's findings appear to closely parallel those ;f last year in that Title I students 
evidence more behavioral problems requiring intervention than do non-Title I students. 
The number of students with behavior problems requiring .special Pupil Personnel 
Services far exceeds the current capabilities of the Pupil Personnel Services Department, 
Some consideration needs to be given to either increasing the current funding levels or 
curtailing the scope of PPS services. This decision hits at the heart ot the program's phi- 
losophy. Should the program focOs 'Pxclusively on instructional activities ;ind leave special 
services to the regular .school program, or should special services be a major component of 
the Title I program? The current level of PPS funding repre.sents an unsatisfactory com- 
promise. 

Some attempt should be made to standardize the testing program in the privatr schools to 
be more harmonious with the public school Title I program. 

The excellent reception that inservicc courses received frori! lH)th teachers and aides, and 
the incidence of reported modifications of teach rr cla-srno:n behavior indi»'ate thai this 
component of the Title I program is meeting with some success. Based on tracher and aido 
questionnaire results, a more efficient method of notification of availability of classes is in 
order. Sending in house postal notices to eligible teachers and aidi'S. and periodically 
aiivertising openings arc* methods to consider. 

A shift seems to have occurred in the utilization of educational aides fn)m the 1^^74-7') to 
197r)-7r) school year. The aides report that one of their main roles m assisting the Title 1 
teachers is that of supervising pupils in activities outside of the classroom. The data of the 
previous year, obtained from Title I teachers, indicated that this was a job thai the aides 
seldom had\ This shift in the utilization of aides allows teachers to concentrate on activities 
which maximize student acbi'evement in the classrot)m. The utilization of the educational 
aides in any rnode which frees the teachers to concentrate their focus on their primary 
teaching activities is an appropriate use of the aides as a valuable classroom resource. 

Based on the res.ults of the interviews with Title I school principals with health aides in 
iheir schools, several needs should be addressed in the upcoming year. Principals should 
[)e given a complete job description of their health, aide's duties and responsibilities. A 
coincident effort should be made to delineate lines of management authority and responsi 
bility to principals, aides. Title I' staff, and public school nur.ses. The question of who 
should direct the duties of the health aides and what their rjivsponsibililies are should he 
addressed and resolved. . ^ 

The Title I health aides serve both Title I and non-Title I students. Present evidence does 
not indicate that the Title I students have unique health problems as a result of their Title 
I status, or that provision of health services to these students enhances their performance. 

The Title I Special P^ducation Learning Center program is a well designiui. romprehensive 
approach to educating students whose special needs cannot be addressed in a regular 
classroom setting. The criteria for selecting childr en for the program should be jstudicui. 
The guidelines tend to exclude so many candidates, that the budgetary all(x*ation for (-he 
program may not be fully utilized. 

The Learning Center population was determined by the Department of Special Kducation. 
It utilized established referral procedure.s. Based on the -number of pupils who were' en 
rolled in the Learning Centers, it co.st Title ! in excess of 3.500 dollars per stmdent to 
provide services in FY 1976. A decision needs to be made as to whether the current 
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procedure for selecting students for the program should be restructured to admit more 
students or whether the program budget should be reduced in relation to the number of 
students being served. 

Private schools should undertake, using existing student achievement data, a longitudinal 
study to ascertain the viability of the present program structure. S'.udent achievement 
gain; are not uniform by grade level, and student achievement deficit seems to increase by 
grade level. A longitudinal study would suggest reallocation of resources to grade levels 
where these resources would be maximally effective. 
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CHAPTER III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

With the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. the United States 
government undertook a new role in education: large scale support of federally mandated programs 
aimed at specific goals. Just eighty-nine days after it was introduced into Congress, President 
Lyndon Johnson signed the act into law and said: "No law I have signed or ever will sign means 
more to the future of America/*^^- ^ 

President Johnson's assessment was accurate. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
iKSKA) begail a new era of massive federal aid to education. ESEA rightly has been called "the 
most significant commitment to education ever made by any national government In the first 
decade of its existence. ESEA s seventeen billion dollars provided new schooling opporluniUes for 
children of low income families; encouraged new ways of teaching and using instructional tools; 
expanded library facilities; promoted research and development activities; established testing, 
guidance, and counseling programs; and strengthened slate departments of educatimi. 

ESEA has been amended and expanded since its original passage. In its most recent form, the 
act contai;:s eight separate titles. Title I of t>ie. ESEA is the largest federal aid. to education 
program, ll was also the first federal law with built in evaluation. It prescribes that effective 
procedures for evaluation, including the use of appropriate objective measurements, be adopted 
and applied to all Title I programs and projects at local, state, and federal levels. 

The specific goal of Title I is to expand and improve vducational opportunities for educationally 
deprived children. Title I provides financial a.ssistance to public education agencies in order to meet 
the special education needs of five groups of children: 

• Disadvantaged rhildren living in low income area:?. 

• Children institution:>li/ed due to neglect or delin(iuency problems. 

• Handicapped children. 

• ( 'hildrcn of riiiijranl workcTs. ' 

• Anicrican Indian chiidn-n aUcnding tVcicra! schools. 

Siihslantivolv. Tilie I has always been a broad proRram in lhal it is quite flexible in the manner of 
its implemenlation. Projects, for example, may serve preschoolers, prides 1 12. dropouts, and the 
physicallv or mentally handicapped in public schools. Services may also be provided to private 
M'hool students. Health problems may be attacked, remedial readin^j may be emphasized, and 
culUiral or recreational activities may be siresse(i. Siirnificantly . pilot projects for identity in.ij needs 
arc not only permissible, but encouraii:e(i . , 

iHirini; the decade following the enactment of this legislation, educators have recognize.! an 
impc.rtant fact: the concept of e(iual opportunity re(iuires that educational programs be tailored to 
pr./vide each child with an equal chance to succeed, regardless of his her economic, ethnic, social, 
and cultural background. KSKA Title I provides funds for a variety of programs (iesigned to meet 
the individual needs of educationallv (ieprived children. Currently, all states and more than three 
fourths of the nation's Iwal school districts receive funds under Title I. The public scho(.ls ol the 
DistricfVtToiumbia have received funds under Title I since Ifti"). 

Theadnii^istrative structure of the D.V. Public Schcxjls is uni()ue because of the combined city 
stale status of the natiun> capital. The state and local functions of public education normally found 
in separate agencies in other states are integrated into mir system in the District of ColumlMa. 
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with one superintendent and one board of education. The school system maintains the state func- 
tion for Title I grants through the state education agency (SEA), under the Department of Federal 
Programs, and the local function through the local education agency (LEA), within the Division of 
Instructional Services. 

The state education agency is responsible to the Superintendent of Schools, the Board of 
Education, and the Office of Education for meeting and monitoring all federal requirements, 
program design, fiscal control, management, and communication. The Title I State Office Coordi- 
nator is the responsible official. The local education agency, on the other hand, is responsible for 
the administration of the Title I Comprehensive Program, Explicit functions of the LEA include the 
assessment, development, operation, implementation, dissemination, and evaluation of the^itle I 
program. The LEA is also responsible for conducting related programmatic research. In exercising 
these functions, the local administration assesses the specified educaticJnal needs of the eligible 
Title I population; formulates measureable program ^oals; systematically plans, develops, and 
implements a comprehensive program responsive to the instructional and supportive needs of 
students; devises a management system for optimum delivery of program services; disseminates 
program information to school departments, local school units, the parent community, and the 
general public; and conducts internal evaluation procedures. 

This pasi year, the LEA has utilized the strengthened staffing and organizational design which 
was approved by the Board of Education for the 1972-73 program. The 1975-76 Title I program 
staffing pattern is shown in Appendix II, which also contains the organizational design for the D,C. 
Title I Comprehensive Program. This staffing structure was designed to ensure effective imple- 
mentation of the State Plan of Operation of the D.C. Public Schools through the employrpent of an 
efficient management system, the expeditious delivery of program services to local school units and 
to program sites, an^ the concentrated effort and commitment of all sfaff components to achieve 
the ^oals of the program. 

The 1975-76 school year marks the end of the first deca^de for the District of Columbia ESEA 
Title I program. Since its inception in September, 1965 the program has undergone several 
transformations in response to the special educational needs of a constantly shifting population of 
children. 

The number of pupils, number of schools, and th^ level of funding have fluctuated since the 
program began. In the most recent school year (1975-76), the D.C. Title I program served 17,000 
identified pupils with a budget approaching 10.7 million dollars; in 1965-66, the program served 
more than three times as many children with less than half the budget. The number of identified 
Title I pupils vacillated from a high of 70,000 during the 1967-68 school year to a low of 14,300 
during the 1971-72 school year. 

The number of participating schools has also varied, ranging from a low of thirty-four schools 
in total (twenty -nine public and five nonpublicWn 197(75-71, to a high of ninety -five schools (eighty - 
four public and eleven nonpoblic) in 1967-78. FundiW fit** the Washington, D.C. Title I program was 
highest in 1972-73, over eleven million dollars, and loWst in 1968-69, less than five million dollars. 

Although its target population and available resouW have vacillated, the philosophy under 
girding the program has remained constant since its in(^tion. In the D.C. Title I program, children 
are viewed as the center of the educational process. They are seen as total entities with their own 
peculiar needs and interests. This view implies that students' actions are affected by their 
intellectual, physical, and emotional processes. 

Since the program's first year, many innovations have been developed, implemented, and 
evaluated. The program focus has closely reflected the identified n(:eds of the children served; it 
has also served as a continuing assessment of the best means for meeting these needs. At its root, 
the Washington, D.C. 'fitle I program has been designed to foster equality of opportunity through 



ihv potential effiTis vhirh inipruveJ rradini; and mat heniat ii's arhirvenieni shouui exercur.e on a 
rhilil's piM'foniianro. 

Tho Titl»* I Con^prrhen^i . e I^-oL;r:im ni the Puhlir Srhool> ol" the I)islri«/r n\ ( 'oliur.bia has 
oprraN'fi in its present organi/.U iornl ^trurturt- ^inre the 11^72 1:1 school year. Ourini; thi- t:nie it 
has servired from 17.000 to 20.000 >tLuients annually :u kiruierLrart en (hroUL^^h third and seventh 
i^^rados. 'rh(> rau<Kiale lor primary vrrade selection has to giw neo(ird a.^^sisi ai:ce r;^rly in order 

{<. prevent achi<'vemcnt lats anri lor st^venth ^riniv st'ie-'tien. l<» hel[) bridge thr i;af) [.otwri'n [hr 
riemi'ntary and secondary levels. Tho major n\ tho pmgram has been to iir.f i-ovi- sitmilieant ly 
ihe ri'adinV and mathematics achievement ot" :is student^. (^.»th internal an<i <'x:-rnal evaluations 
have eoncliidrd that this has h^en reached each year on tl;.- eU'nn^nMrv U-vel and ih.at somr 

proKt'i'*<s h'i^ bt'on nia(ie on the set'orularv li'vel 

F"acn%ear '^incr its in^^'[)tlon. the PA'. lAlr i proi^ram has been assrvM-d a> 'hl^ i/uotr by 
Tnited Stales Office of I-iducation. wiih. s.w^u' conipomM-.t^ rt-coivinK a mor* S.-, f/,/- ,; or 
,.n n^plnru ratini;. Thr rarrntal In\ ol'. r m»-ii Toniponrnt, lor example, has bcrn :n :he > v,;,/..// v 
cateu:<)rv ' for ihroe conserutive schn^M years. Other recent accomplishments of the D.C. 
Comprehensive Title I t'rogram inciude: 

linJrjicrd r.irnriilum Unndhnnk. ThiS hanilbnuk ^^as lieveloped as a resource tor ehi.ssroom 
t»'achers in iidmiri-^terinK si:pp'u-nientar;. instruction for identified Title I <tudriits in 
kmder.Karten ihrou^^h v^ra.ie tnree. Compiled and edited by an ad hoc curriculum task Iopt 
of teachers, paren'-., and [>roi;ram <taff. the handb^w.k olTers wealth of learnim; 
experiences foeusin>.^ '.pon t^-.ree' curriculum strands: concept, de veio[)ment , iankruav^c 
facilitv. and ^.-If con^ ^-pt. It balanced in cognitive, affective, and psvehonK^or doniauis. 
'\t the refiuesl of the Hoard (.f Kducation. which reviewed and approved l ne (iraft edition 
disseminated to iea<'r;ers in March, 197ti. the final i-dition of the hanribook will he dis 
seminated t(» teachers m February, 197"?. 

ht^trurtiimal I\T.i>urrl. The - .I07r) 7^i program increased the number of instructional 
grouF)s from five to six. The nevv. personnel group. Parent Assistants, periorrn.^ a vari-.'ty 
Ml nonprofessional vet necessary ia>ks wnhin the classnx.m reading and mai h( n);;t ir< 
programs. The inserv'ice program for all instructional personnel has i^vniveo concomiianiiy 
uith the addition of new groups. 

I'ive majur fa<-t.)rs influ'enred the program's planning and development: the philosophv of 
education of the District of Columbia Pubhc Schools: the goals and objectives ol 1 he school syst enu 
the Congressional mandate; the 120 Day Report of the Superintendent ti. the Hoard of Kdueatu>n; 
and the concerns of parents and staff for the needs of identdied Title I children. 

The most recent example of commitment was the KSK\ Title I Planning Institute conducted in 
\irlie Virginia in -Xugusl. 197B, This institute marke<l a- modification in the proposal piann^ng 
process I'reviouslv. a series of workshops and meetings with representatives of the various 1 it e 1 
affiliates and associates comprised the proposal planning activities. This year the task was under 
iaken in a different setting, for a designated period of time, and with an enlarged and "^^^^'J^^^;^-^'^ 
fled participation, in order both (o broaden horizons and to lay the groundwork for the liseal 



vear. 



TARGKT ARKAS 



The District of Columbia has the fourteenth largest public .school system in the Cnited States, 
ranking ninth' among urban .schools. In the 1975-7^) school year, the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia served approximately 130.685 elementary and secondary scho<jl pupils. [^Fy.'A percent of 
whom were Black. In the 1975-70 school year.. a total of eighty-five .sch(K)ls - v;ixty-three 
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elementary, sixteen junior hi^h, and s;ix private schools ■ ■ roceivini Title I funds in the P/istrict of 
(*oluinl)ia. In the public schools, funds were targeted at children in .Lfi'^i^it's K-3 and 7; iu the private 
schools, funds were dispersed t(^ aid students in ^'•rades I S. Thi' [)rocess for svlertini; eliiMlde 
attendance areas and project areas is one of the most difficult tasks in Title I proKram 
development. An ntti'nddnn nrra is the nei^^hhorhood from which a schcK)! ti:ets its sindints; a 
prnji'ct (in <i is an attendance area in which the childri-n will ^^et Title I services. 

The criteria used for the selection of eligible KSKA Title 1 attendance areas for the Histriri of 
Columbia for the 197') IW school year were an inconu* factor based on the 1970 -census and the 
p.umber of chihiren I'liirible for free lunch. These two factors were weighted HO percent and 40 
percent, respectively. Fi^llowinir the .k,niidelines developed by the U.S. Office of K(iucation. the 
Washin.LTton. D.C. division of Kesearch and- rivaluation combined these crit<Tia in mathematical 
forniuhu' to produce a ranked listin.LC of the elii^ible school atti'ndance area.-. 

Once attendance areas wen* desiu:naled. the project areas were si-lecied. Threr ba^ic ruU'S 
i(overned t hi' selection of [)rojei't arear<: 

• An attendance area must have had a higher number or percentai^e of children from low^ 
income families than the district averai^n*. 

• No more atti'ndance.areas than either melho(i of selection t percent a.L^e or numbers' rankintc 
alon«'i would provide were select.^Mi as project areas. 

• No eliurible attendance areas were skippe(i in seledinti: project areas. 

The sel-.-nion of ihe number oi" !).('. Title I project areas. (ieslL^m-iti'd as Title I Schools, was d(»ter 
mined by the program approved \)y the KSKA Title I Office for the school year. All eligible 
atten(Jance areas in the District of Columbia were chosen as Title I sch(M)ls.. There are two criteria 
for determining an individual child's eligibility: the child nuist have both resided in an attendance 
area served by a Title I school and been efiucationally (iepr^ved as defined by LKA selection 
criteria. Thus, participation in the Title I program was riot restricted to poor children. However, 
the selection of participating^ schools, beint; based on low income factors, insured that a lar^e 
number of participants would be poor. In the elijsnble public school attendance areas, the students 
identified for the purposes of participating in the Title I proi^ram were those in the kinder 

trarten. first , second, third, and seventh j^rades who met the norm criteria presented in Table :M . 



huliviclujl £ IkjiIji lit V Criteria fur 
the D.C. Ti.ll*.^ 1 Pro(|rjfn 

GRADE NORM CRITERIA INSTRUMENT 

K Ar [).■; ■ .■; bUtr, p-.M i>M:t:!" : lu r lon.ii ! lor C. i- 1 - ..'h.; ( i i . f ■ T' • -.1 . ^ >f Li.i-.H.; 

Skii; , S, L-'v-i A 

1 Ar M' iiri [■A)'\) ."iM-; ii.itioM.il nu-fiv. linMilirf'li. , .1 M.im.' 

S^.ii'. S. L*'..-i V. 

2 At .i; ii'-l'.v. bOVi |)'-! (:■■: I :nii;n-,. uii prj/hf'ii', !■.♦.■ T- ot B.jsm: 

3 At ): 1>-I,).; OOnM}''ri.''i!fii'', ii" >nu -h'-M-, i vc f*'.!', ^tf B.ish: 

Skfih. r, LfVf'l 1 

/ Af nr iy.|u>.v bO'h f)-n .-iiril" !()(mI [...nils C(MO!Hrrv.'HMv^' rr-sf, < .f Hjm-: 

Skill- ,T. LtrVL'l 3 



In the six eligible, private school attendance areas, identified students were selected, from those 
students in grades one through eight who both lived within the attendance areas of public Title I 
schools and' fell below the citywide m^'dian in reading and mathematics test scores. Provisions were 
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also made for including all students who were repeating a grade, regardless of their test scores, as 
well as those who were two years or more older than normal age for that grade (based upon entry 
in the first grade during the year in which their sixth birthday occurred). The numbers of students 
serviced by the Title I program by grade are: kindergarten. 3859: first grade. 37()9: second grades 
4203: third grade. 3514: and seventh grade. 728. 

nep:ds assessment 

Knowing which children were eligible to receive help with Title I funds was not sufficient for a 
successful program: determining what eligible children needed was also required. Answers lo 
questions such as these were obtained: 

• What kinds of problems do eligible children have? 

• Which problems does each child have? 

• What can help correct the problems? 

• Which prqjjlems must be addressed first? 

Answering questions such as these is called a neeili; asst'ssmrnt. The law implies thai each school 
district must do a needs.assessment to expand and improve educational proi;raiT-s by various nieajis 
uncluding preschool programs). These should conir: )Uie particularly to meeting the special educa 
lional needs (^f educationally deprivvd children. 

Five steps comprised the needs assessment process for the !).(!. Sfjhools: 

• Identify the educationally deprive(i children in an eligible attendanci^ area. 

• Galher information lo delerniine what type^ of educational help these children need. 

• Diagnose what the children's educational problems are. 

(Massify the nee<ls of the children and determine li their needs are academic, motivational, 
or medicaL 

• Establish priorities for the order in which needs will be met. 

The desire to improve the educational opportunities of disadvantaged children created the backdrop 
for the needs assessment. During the planning cycle for the 1975'7b school year, principals, 
teachers, central office personnel, members of the (;it;,wide Advisory Council, and local I\'irent 
Advisory Councils identified the needs of pupils, staff, and parents. Those needs are presented in 
/Fable 3.2. 



r. ,[,!.■ A.J 

NEL-.fJS iDtmir a- U) FOR fHJf' ILS. S [ AF F , AND F^AHt^J FS^ 

PUPIL NtEUS 

|n..r.M',ff i "-jiJiiKj .inr.l 'ni.i I hi.-ni.j ! > < jt;) m- ■ ' ■ : 

lMi;nM:>t.-fl (;();u:(;p!u,i! I ii'vi.-ii >()n 
Inctf.j ,••(! .(jiM(jr (U'VL'iMpn^M,' 

|ru:! r\r.»'(l s»'lf (:(»rii;fpl (I»'V*'I' M ' ■ ' %^ 
STAFF AND PAFVENT NEEDS 

lin[)f'>V"tTV.M)t of !h.;it skill-. :n ,r.r)<} 'h*' il i pi.' .1:1 .p'tv- jp(M ■ m I ) ^ ■ iv'.' t ■. i' f 1 

it'.K jiiiq .11 ul (TKith'.Tn.Kirs. 

A< •!(■;(-• iMVoI'/K-nXMi ! of pjrf mT> .:'it.l 'th.M :•'! . s^mI >:.(,/'.':)■. m fh- i l.s h n ,1-. i : ;.j 
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OBJECTIVES DEVELOPMEM 



The ruM«(js iissessnient survey eondurtod m the uxr^v^ ,xr:\dv> oi pubUc Title I clrmontary 
schools arui in the identified populations of private schools revealed a cluster of [)upil learning ner-^ 
in the broad areas of reading. lanisHia^e, and c(Jmnuinicat ion . rr.ai hematics. [)ackground inforriK: . ion 
and experiences; and aff.eciivv- behaviors for identifie<i Title I Miidents. Based on the needs as>oss 
mvin siir\t'y. a major ,^^oal for th^^ 197H T5t!o I Total I.. a: nin^: Proirn.ni ams i stahlishi-j : improve 
\hr reading: and nr.it hernal ic> cotrnitivc skills an(i affectivt- ie;irn;n,irs of identified Tiiie I >iude:it'^. .i- 
measunMl Uy standardized aehie\ t^nent te>:>and » rst s of ai't- cm ^ e g-rowt h . Two priniars i^^lvu ifi. 
i t'iait'd objective- u ero derived froni this major i^oal The /o iU .ind objective-^. .i> >t.i'.ed \u ^h^■ 
I'.'Tt'i pTofjosal. 'A ero as follow^ 

(;()ai 1 : Inci-east' f)iipil achit s rment in I ho ba^ic >kiIN o*" road im^ an*: mat hernal ir- 

()l>ieelive A. (iiven ihc' -service- of the Til!e i Total l.oarniPi: ('entt>r, jM^-cent of the 
' . ^tudenis A ill inf'rease- their re'-duii: atul 'Dal heKui' :<'s ach:e\ eirn-!.t at least 

'1') porce;u of their pre\':oi]> a<'hie \ miont . 

{)|,jt.,'t!v.- {;i\eM ihe -ervices of ihr Tirl- I 'lota! I.oarnim,^ ('en;er. 'he remaininir 

[■rrcer.. :h ^ stuiU^ni^ n il! ir.r r;i>o iheir rr'adim: and mat hemat a( hie\ e 
:iir:it i -"ale of lo L^ t pe*-':tMit ijf ; lu-ir ;>n'vior.s aehie venient . 

(toai j: Incroase [u:p:i i:row;h m affe^-tivo lea-nini; .oid cre:ttivity thrnu^h a r;;rr:. aihirn whi<- 
intei;ra!r'- t [;e core curnruiam of reading and rnathenialics -.vith other h.-o! siibjtct- 
loarmni; oxper!( nee-. Positu e <'hant,o*^ in aft'o^ ! i\ e learnini^ will bo accord p'i-hed ih.roni;h ; 

• ,I'":o|(j [r\]>< v/hich are curriculum reialed. 

• ]-:xposure of f)upils to meaningful miisM ;d. dram.itie. I'terary. and d;ir.eo oxperience^ 
ilifouch in and out of school fierforman<"e.-.. 

• l^upii mvoKomenl m the art > by pupil p;ini»upatior, in drama, nrasie. fine art^. and 
oi hor art media. 

• A multi ethnic fjroL^ram of carefully f)!anned iiierar> and cultural oxperii^nces \\hi<-h 
rxposo cliildren to books of their ow:i enitnrr and o:her iMdlure>. The multiethnic 
i^oal will l>e for children to roalixe: 

• That lh(\v do have roots in the pa>l based on a^-iilturai herita^^e of which they ean 
1m' [>roud. 

• 'l^hai their oulture has niade uiiportant contribution*- to tho t(»t:tl culture of thoir 
count ry and t he world . 

• That each' cult ural i:roup po>sossfs ereat ! \ . ins[)iruu: ima^nnat ion . poot ic 
(jualilw and a phiios(>[)hieal outlook. 

• That i)ther cultures ha\e way^ of lookiru: at lib- and expres>!m; idea> which can 
rxpiiud J he children'- own underst aruiin^. 

Torn-ure ( ho achie vi'iTU-nl i>f>tudent i.:oa^. staff i^oals ore al>o established- 

(n.al 1- The provision of a variety of modalities for instruction in the comnuinicat ion skills which 
accommndato the diffenTU loarnin^ styles of children through verbal lauLTuaire arts disten«^ 
ini:. spoakmK. rea<iim;. writing), litorature. and drama; symbolic LmL;uaL;o imat hemat icsi; 
:ind tb<- arts {music, danco. fine arts»,. 
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(;oal 2: The I'stablishment of a comprehensive program of staff development experiences 
levels of staff whirh utilized the team approach. Staff development will be m the a 
human relations, values darifiration, organizational skills, subject matter con^e 
techniques for <:urriculum integration, and classroom management. 



PROGRAM DESIGN 

A multiplicity of student learning needs recjuires a nuiUitiimensional strategy if studenls are 
boih ti* achieve learning ^uccess and to realize their individual potentials for .ell" direct ion and scdi 
actuahzation. Recognition of this fart, combined with the underlying prok;rarii philosophy and the 
re>ults of the needs assessment and .»bjectives dcvelopnumt . culnimaied ir: the I'.^To 7n DA", Inle 1 
[)rogram design. 

The child is the center of the Title I progran.. To emphasi/.e t he imf»ort .ir-i«f ol" scrvinv^, ail nl ihr 
child's educational needs, the 1975 7H program wa.^ deigned around the Toial I.rarning i-oncopl. In 
•order to develop the child's rognitive. affective, and social skills, a saturated learning environment 
was (jesigned. Tlu< learning climat e balances ihe diagno^l ic teaching of needed skills in readmg and 
mathematics with interest -centered instryction and free choice a.-tivity. In order to [)rovide more 
individualized instruction for the Title I I'hild, sperial in-rucliorial personnel and sup|)lernrntary 
curricula were utilized. The child's first "teach. ts/' the parents, were directly ur,oKed in the 
program, in hopes of support ing t he child's lotal gn»wih and devel(»j)meiit . \W (he iirovisioi; ol pupil 
support services, rioninstruct ional factor^ were firevented from mterfernn; with ih. rhi!d"v abilit; 
to benefit fr(>m additional instructional assista 



ance 



'i'he components c< .tnprising t he l!*7r»-7r. prni^ram (iesign ar<« di..i>iayed m TaM- * aiegoriz-il 
i)V the areas addressed in each c(mifH)neni. 



c;.'r.:iHjr«jLN rs or r^i, :;.c nrii. i jm^OmMA'.; 



CHILD RELATED 

belle!. ICI'O Cut I Uli.;!l 
Etlf ((IhfniMU H " ;>'-r ;.';!( 

SfX'cijI Ef!^H;.n KIM 
p! (.'School E xf.)-.ipsn H . 
Follow Throu(jfi 
CdO'»M D'^VcloOilK'nt 

CoiuniunOv Scho'jis 

Pf iViltt* School . Pr (.)()! .iH' 



NUrsJl''iSTRUCTlONAL SUPf^-JH [ 
AO-inni'.ti.iiion 

E . .i''.Kiilt >o 
Di .s'-niiiKiNoM 



The breakdown by coi^iponents presented in this section underscores the multidimensional strategy 
for solutions utilized in the Title I program, 
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Balanced Curriculum. The Balanced Ctfrriculuni component was designed to facilitate both 
affective and coirniiive .i^^rowth in the reaciing and language arts, and in the mathematics prok^rams. 
■ In r(M(iini: and lan^niavre arts, four subcfj/nponents were identifieci: 

/ 

"• Supplementary classroom instruction in huinua^e arts an(i lam^uage experienc(»s for 
iiieniified stu{ients. 

• A variety of classroom strate^nes. activities, and mal(»riais for difftTing needs and iearn;!!^ 
styles of these students. 

• Laboratory (»xprriences t{) reinforce anci sup[)lernent cl.issro.>m instruction of ideruified 
students nu)sl in m^ed of indiviiiuali/.eci instruction. 

• Diai^nosiic prescri[)i i ve lcchni(jvic.s lor improving basi ■ reading skills in i:u' lab(»rat<)ry . 

.■\n eclt'ctic ap[>roac}- incorporating lan>.:uak:e' ex[)erience. basal readers, and phonics was 
utilized in the classroom. A diagnostic prescriptive a[)proach incorporating dia^^nosis and [)rescrip- 
tive teachini; was e<ed in I he laboratory, huii viduali/.ed Fersonali/ed irist ru«'i io:j iWl) was the 
nnMhod enip}<;ye(i in providing learnint.; e\[)eriences dcsfiTr:!'.! to rncri each student's nerds amj 
interests at an in(iividual level and rate of learning. Integration of ;dl the (Communication skills — 
'i^jening. 'Speaking, readuig. an(i v. rit.'v.g was eni[>hasi.'fd , ,\ viU'ieiy of learnypg materials was 
jv;iilai)le. such as paints. r. I^ooks, p(TiMd'**als, librane-, fihnstri[)s, tapes, teh^visir^n. games, 
puppets, curriculum hantibooks. conur.ercial . ap.ti teacher nui*le nuiu-rials. 

In ruat hi uuu !cs. t 'ao subcomponer.ts were idenidu^d: 

• Supplemeiitary , cor:{'entrate(i clas>niorn instruction denve(i fr«>m te>:t and manif^ulat iv<' 
riuiU- rials base(i on au upward spiralinv: core of basic skills fwr .deiiMfit'd studt'nts. 

• diagnostic prescriptive, a^-iion orienUMi la.buratory program designed to reinforce and 
e.\timd skills develof^ed in the classroom. 

As with the reading program, IPI was utilized. Multimedia techniques compensated for the varied 
le'arning styles In concepluab application, anci computational mathematics activities. Some of the 
materials used to miu't the various needs, interests, and learning styles of Title I students were 
Hash cards, ganuvs, recordings, manipulatives. measurement materials, mcdiu' materials, IcMrning 
packages, and learning machines, 

AfffCtici Education. Children who <irf able both to rc^ad efficiently and to solve mathematical 
probl(»ms experience positive feelings about themselves. However, those children who ( njoi/ reaci- 
ing for pleasure and applying-t heir mathematical problem solving skills encounter an even more 
e.xeiting sense of personal worth. The affective component of the D.C, Title I Comprebensi% e 
Program was designed to promote this latter type of experience. Stated simplistically ,. the. goals for 
the reading and mathematics domains, respectively, were: 

• Increase the number of children who car read, do read, and u'a7it to rea(l. 

• Increase the number of children who improve their mathematical problem solving skills. 

Affective ed.ucation balances instru^^^n in cognitive skills and activities specifically designed to 
develop positive self concepts andp^^althy interpersonal relationships. Interaction experiences 
include .storytelling, mathematical games, dramatic play, peer group work sessions, creative 
writinfK, sustained silent reading periods for the whole' classroom, and experiences outside the 
classroom. 
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■■ Knnchment F:xprriemH\^. VcnLuring into differenl places, examining arui manipulating, ant] 
ropiiiK in strange environs were all (deemed to he essential experiences in order for a child to 
become the active archdect v)f *his her own life. Many disadvantaged students have meager 
experiences upon which to hutld sound academic foundations. The enrichment experience* corn 
ponent was designed not only to brihg experiences to the child; it als(; integrates these expiTience.s 
with reading and mathmatics skills as well is with the development of basic self ct)nce[)l'S. This 
cr n[);)nent expanded the Title I pupil>' ed jcational 'opporiunitii's by enriching their experiential 
lackirround. Musir, drama, the fine arts. Hlack studi*vs, ard fiiid inp experi»'Mces su[)plemenie(I 
the basic school pro^rhim. Knric.hrnent acti\ itie.s ^.vere scheduled for 'i'n'e I pupils at an average rate 
oi" one per week. 

Sc/i'H../ /Vf>//mm. The summer S( htM)l pro;:r;'[n oi-.f-rated a half day, six weel'. exieu.-h):^ 
t)rihe regular .srhool year learnin-: center. The conrev.t ration. ot\ th»> balanced curriculiim . affect 
^•ducation. tmricbment . experiences, support ^er\ ices. and .^laf^' developrm :M ariiv^tu-v -A tT. 
ir.rluded m both pn)grams. A[)proxin-aH !y r)l)l)0 public eicMiientary >cho.)l rhildref) in Ia<ui.\ 
renttTs an(i 2(HH) j>;ib!ir s('r.);)dary -rhool -Widenrs u) i .ur a<id;Mi)!ial renters j)ar; i('i[> i! i <i . 

>ome of th'' >i iidre.i^- Aere l:l^;^^'lt m e>.[>»Tirnenial m-jltilevel ('lassrt)om siiuat ions by a (eam ol 
\<:\ir s:aff membrrs wh-xh i:u'!ud» d parenis. '^'liis f)i!.»; projeci . known a^ the \\\ Center Prograir.. i- 
in i^- se(Mwnd vear. i'ht' lour "Ms" rr; r»'s*.-nt : multimoilrl. nuil'uigrade . muiti age. and niui? iniodi.i . m 
!hi^ pi:>i project, thirty students 0 t-.uh rleim-nlary ^('}imo1 panieipaiod. 'i'radi; lonal grii<le 
de>i<n.\lors v^<To (ieleted. Tho })opt;lalion wa> -::Miifit d \0 pe-renl kind«'rgart r : .iii(Vnt>, L'^^ 

p»T.-ent first gradt , s. 'M) percr iii ^r.ond ^rar^-Ts, rid 10 orn-nl third irradfT^. '1 '/ ^ rr.t-; 
iVog:\irn. bt^ng a inixiiire t)f oid^r and yountrer rhiidrrn. provaird a natiir:u x-K.iii-'' ;t»r i:; oro- 
a'!'ei"fi\e b* ha^ ior eecr>uragiiig \\rr-r l»*achint:. 

Sf},rin! Kdvrni}- Th»' -pi fial .-diji-.-it I'^n r'fnpo-.r[ii 'a ;i- d<-\.':'e'i i' oi '.alo - '■'!at ; . 
'herafieu; i''~[>roLrramrr.ing lor-Tillr I studiTji-^ e\f» ricnr:ni^ M'\«'rr K';.;-f,inL: prihlmi.. .\ i<':.-.i 
>nrning t'nvinuirn<-ni. v/as rreate(i 'in whu-h eaeh ''h.il.i's edueaiional u'.prdim* r.t "Aorr niri;!ilie.i 
and created by an intrrdisciplir^ary iearr:::u: center- tt\ur.. This approach v. a^ i:M-d i'^ 
eifr:u'nl;iry cenier^. providing a varitay of Irarnin^ settings f..[- ^'liiidrori ;:. -pir ;;i rd.ir:Jh.!;^ 1 fii^- 
rompont^nt thoroughly illuminated .'n l.T.ifitrr VI. 

I'r* .^rh.'^J K.rpnr.<uni. This r,)rr;p.»rM'nt jirov dod for a.n early rli:Mh<M)d pro^r^-^n, La-rd npoi; 
■ art iwn n\ tt-achinv: methinls orienr-'d \ ario'i-!y tow-.rd fMat»'r;a!s. toachrrs. .md cliiUir- •;. 
l-',';;tdia^i> wa> f'l;i«- d u{)on rorr j jnua! and linir'i^^-- i*' devrlnpnu-nt at tho pre^(-ho<J lo\el. 

/-o//'/ ^- Tlv 'iKjk I-'oilow Throiirh a national pfograp' designed both ir, auLrmmi and :«> 
.■apita; upoi. li e r'un- i-kmI.- by j.-v. ir^-orre r> ■.■irm tn a iirad Start . Titlr I, (»r similar {.re-cln m)1 
}.roL:ranL h is de-ii^nod mr-i tt.»- !n>:ri.' ^-nal. pny-ical, p v choiogiral . an.^ -"r.ai rw»'iis 
rriNh'on from 1o*a incoi-r fannlio-. :\-:ru'- of ( ■,)lurn!:ia. tun I-'ol!ow ■i'hroin:!: err!-:-. 

p:',)vidrd srrvirc'. duriri^Mho 7'' ^r[au,i var lor rhiidren in the [)rimar:. ^;rad"s; Thr Morgan 

!-'oiio'A •rhroiiL:!'. Crnler arid ilr- r^irhr.j., .X'.eiua- Im.IIow Through Center. Tho M(.rrari (■(•ni-r 
^'■v^M-rA a.pprnximatrl;. stwd'-n^s; ; ho Nirhois Av^-nne Center hoiped approx una; oly ■.i:>\> 

-avidrrM- The ^duration I )err!(,pn;r:it Crnter o^' Cambridge. Massarlue.ot t - ua- :hr m^t it ui lo.n.i! 
^pn:;^-,>r ;or .\b>rL;an Cenirr. ' in' Cnr-ersiry o! gop. tho spons^kr for thr .VirhnN .Xcnui- Cofiirr . 

Thesf^ two renters wore [)]anne(i as mmprehensi ve child devr'lopmont programs offorinv; >'»ria! 
>.e:". iri's to i.iHulit*^ of par! iripat : ni: siudrnts. Arademic instruction, nutritional adv.r'i^, and It allh 
rare s,-rvires werr also offerrd. So(Mal <vv\-\ri^< work(»d with famdies regarding thr f.syr holoiMr.il 
need^ of their prrsidionl rbilrirm. The aim u as to nol[) families both buttress the proi;ram of t [ir 
rcnirr and under>-;tand the intrrlockin^: rr iat lonshifi of its various c(»mpoiieni>, Ai-adrirar 
i!istiur:inn was desit^^Jo rornplemeri; thr [h>ad^Starl presrhc^ol < urriruhim and to rrierk^e \^ \\h 
those materials and" methodologi(»s being usr(i at the res[)eetive srhonls attonded by the children. 

Tho centers oftered geru-ral denial and medical h(^alth care. Diagnostic services and treatment 
were also available. Nutritionists analyzed the children's dietary needs and assisteci parents an(i 
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srhool oersonnel in guaranteeing that the requirements were met. In addition, physic.il exenMsr 
programs were also structured for the children. Parental participation was enoourage.i throuv^h the 
employment of parents as aides, usage of volunteer services, <inH pantieipation by parents m 
educational and community activities. A Parent Advisory Comrt.ittee, compostMi of paients and 
concerned community members, played a major role in the planning and mana^em^'nt o! the 
project; this committee helped to establish policy an.i also monitored the program. Hoth ceriters 
operated throughout the regular school year, as well as duruiK the sunmier. 

/ 

C'lreer Devi'hpmvnt The Tide I .( omprek-nsive Program operateii tvsi^ projects to orient 
s-lec'el slu-.i»'nts to career^ in husinrss and indu^;ry: the Care.T r)evelop!n»\;t pil<'l prngraru ..nti 
tlh Widec.inL: Uori/ons career onentannn [>rrii:rain. 'V\v^ ct)[t>po.vs.; is :dso » '•.•.atMl. Mii.rt. ihor .ui:hly 
in { hapter 11. 

{''WUh}nut)j Srhi-ds. Tw.^ "Of:mHinil> srhonls ■ ('ra-iet P:itterM>n, ;t juni.vr hu:h sch(H)l. and 
Harri-on, an ;'lcmeniarv " srliooi • Iroiised (M•^Uer^ i-r homework. : : tiicdiai assi.^uii.."e, and 
iiMnrina! .^iur.:.iion Thf'iwo ro.:i- . nity si-hools u err -de^ .Kr."<i t<> i'rid:,e \\u vMf) briwren th*' 
mJsk.I and the ronMnunity. Thry s.. .plied n-MUiives i)eyn:ul flm Mf-vdlv, t h r ^r^^ular M^hool \o 

i(^.-nMt1ed Title I sluderris with the. v!:reat'>^Ma-r(i^;/ li -y aN^> T > ^ i ^ 

ih;M'.igh infornuil edui';4iion pi-ojrci-- MoiIt "I 'h* -- sc^:,m.i 
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rhapter 1 1 

r-rnh <rhunl }'n^(jnini. Wliile f>-:va:r ..-nneN inr[;:;:i»U' I'.^r Title } sorv!<-<-.. -biMren 
•i;;, fi.ini.' mMooIs niav hv MTvier,; if Mm;. ;ir<-. idf ;;ul'ie<l a- ,1: -advant i edvjcat M^nalh :aid 

M ihe y'i:oli<' .rN.w>l a:t.';Mianre arra^ whi 'h are r;rid-r Uu' a' .pi<'es ol the Title I prejecl. Si>. 
fir. ale M h-ols vviih U(ie'iit< ^^h^. met thr Tuh^ I .riLTia parM.-:pa;ed in thr prov^ram, The aj.prnvi 
p.a.'rlv i'lidii h'an<ir.'(: students identified lor this program -(mmm-. rd as-istaiicc ir-m n adira. and 
i::ai :w-:iKtt:>-^ r. -.ourre 't':t( h. :- ;uiii t diic^M^^aai aide^ Iron, thr [»i]b!i' --hooi .\v\\\. 

hL<trurfuwnl rrrstniriJ. The fiesiirn for ilie P.^7r> 7r> Tillr F pro.rrani ini-luded six t^roupis of 
.iastruction;d personnel. Ont^ of ihese persormel i^roup-. parent assistants, was a ri--.^ addition in the 
n*Tn* schr.ol year. Tb'* f..llowiru;.six crouus c<»niprise(i the ifi.-.t ruct irjial personnel for the 197;. 7b 
Comprehensive Title I Pro^^ram^ 

• F.lementary Resource Teachers 

Title I elementary resour^'e te:.cher< served as reading, language arts, and mat he 
matics Title I curriculum leaders at the building level. They provided services to all Title I 
children identified for readinvi; and mathematics assistance, and to classroom teachers of 
Title I students. -Schools with identified populations of *ir)0 students or less had one combi 
nation reading and mat hemat ics resource teacher; schools with 25 1 -350 identified students 
had one reading and one mathematics resource teacher. Schools wilh more than lifjO 
studi^nts used ivvo reading and two mat hrmat ics resource teachers. 

• Junior High Heading and Mathematics Teachers 

Title I junior hi^h schools had one reading and om^ mathematics teacher per school. 
These teachers supplied instructional servic(ss to identified Title I students in a sell 
contained learninK/^enter for a dcsit^nated number of [)erie.ds per week. 

• Regional Resource Teachei s 

The regional resource teachers seized as a resource to teachers of identified Title I 
students within a designated region.. Regional resource teachers helped those instructors 
who were familiar with compartmentalizing subjects to integrate and fuse subject matter 
discifvlines. This was done in order to focus attention upon a compartmentalized conti-nt 
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area without defining a topic area. 7^ho*teacher worked to help students use all the appro- 
priate skills he/she had mastered (writing, spelling, computation, comprehension), m an 
effort to explore, define, resolve, or expand the content lirea. Solutions to real lite 
problems require selecting appropriate skills and integrating facts, regardless ot subject 
matter boundaries. Facilitating a students ability to solve real problems was the major 
function of the regional resource teachers. As with other instructional personnel, regional 
resource teachers were assigned to areas on the bi-sis of the number of Title I schools. A 
total of ten regional resource teachers were assigned to regions as follows: 

NUMBER OF REGIONAL RFSOURCt 
REGION NUMBER OF ELEMFNTARY SCHOOLS TEACHERS _ 



1 



IV 
V 



1 / 
lb 



• FMucational Aides 

Kdunitional aides performed :i variety of functions, thereby relieving the teaeher oi 
many necessary but time consuminK tasks. Daily activities included reading storu-s: 
preparing Rash cards or word games; administering teacher-made tests; supervising small 
group activities; operating audiovisual eijuipment. maintaining files, and recording test 
-cores- escrrting children to the auditorium, lavatory, or playground: and accompanying I he 
tcach""r v.-y,en the teacher was supervising children orrthe playground or in the lunchroom. 
Schools with no more than 100 identified students had one aide; tho-e with lOl to 
students two aides; those, with 251 to 3,50 students, four aides; and those with more than 
;{50 students, six aides. These paraprofessionals were supplementeo by new instructional 
helpers, the parent assistants. 

• Parent Assistants 

I'arent assistants formed a new personnel group during the 197.5-7(i schiK^l year. The 
parents worked on a part-time schedule of twenty hours a week from September 
through June. As auxiliary instructional personnel, they performed a variety of nonprofos 
.sionai vct neces.sarv tasks within the clas.sroom instructional reading and mathematics 
program Thev worked with Title I children either on an individual basis or in small 
groups Having parents of identified Title I children fill the.se positions increased the 
benefits of this instructional personnel group. The ■ taffing pattern was the same as that 
for educational aides, with the number being assigned to sci.ools based on the sr/e of the 
• Title I population. 

• Program Assistants 

The Title I program assistants served each center in a general resource capacity, 
providing assistance to classroom teachers of identified Title I students. Program -assis- 
tants performed various functions related to the organization and management of program 
services at the local .school level. Tasks completed by the program assistants included 
making contacts or arrangements for field trips or enrichment activities; maintaining 
accurate records concerning materials, supplies, and equipment; and acting as liaison 
between the classroorn teacherand resource or support personnel. They also as.sisted with 
organizational details for workshops and special projects for staff or students and assisted 
in obtaining substitutes for teachers attending inservice programs. 
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Thi'si* six groups of instructional piTSonnel. in roni'ert. provided ci wide ran^^o of sorvicos for 
Tit It' I rhildron. Thoir stTviros enabled more individuali/e(i attention to be ^i^'^'n to eliirihle 
students and spotli^^hted tiie child as the center of the educational [)rocess. 

SuppUnnrntan^ ruf-n'culuvi . The [)ur[)ost' of the entire Title I program is to suppU-nient rather 
than sup[)lant those services normally [)rovide(i. It, follows that supplementary curriculum materials 
n\:i\ he necessary to implrmeiil effective extia* services. In the \)X\ Title I . (\)mprehensi\ e 
iToi^ram, several supplementary curricula have been develo[n'd. Two exani[»les of these are ^^iven 
hidow: 

• The Baldnrcd Cnrrirulurn Handhoul: isee [>. '^.'^). 

• Many ThiuqVhy Mh)i I\ i*plr- .. 

This antholt).L!:y of eii^ht booklets is ('om[)osed of stories. po»'try. mu^.c. and art \s«)rk 
i-reatt'tl by elementary Title I studmts duriru; the ll^Tl summer school proi^ram. Ilhistra 
liv(^ o{ \\\v beauty, rlarity, antl a[)[)eal of the rreativr work of ui-h.in students, thr 
anthology will l)e Usetl in several ways. It will serve as a vehicle li»r f>eer sharuur. motiva 
tM)n for student expressioii thro-ivji the written word and the visual ar!s. and as a means 
)f buildin): student self (•once[)t . It will also be a tool !or ifuie[:'endent readinK. A[)[)roved 
by \hv Ho;trd of M(lu<*ation. the anlholo^ry was disseminated in SepiemtMT, VM^\. 

The»e curricula are recent innovalions m t'he full scale, evolvmi: program in the District .of 
({(ilur.ibia. and implementation bei^an in the s[)rim| of VMi\. 

\ . . 

Pfin ntfil Invidiu nu rd. Parents are the chihi's firs: teachers. Therelore. any thrust to provide 
permanent t-ducational benefits must accordm^ly foi'Us on su.Ntauunt; active and meanin^fid [)arentai 
involvt'ment. The [)arental and community inv(ijvement component provided a structured, or^Mni/ed 
means of involviriK p:*.rents and concerned citizens in all facet r. of the Tith' I proLj:ram. The family unit 
was linked throut.^h this iny./lvement loathe school and t ht^ j;eneral community. The primary K^)al of 
the con,ponimt was to develop strategies whkh result in a more ndevant TitU' I proKram; Ki't'^i^^'r 
community support for Title I schools; and a more [)roduciive relationship amon^ parents, 
administrators, community persons, teachers, and students. 

The strategies foc-broad parental involvement offered parents opportunities for advisory roles, 
for giving supportive service o the Total Learning Centers through the l(K'al Parent Advisory 
(ouncils, for diversified training and continuing education, for participation in music and cultural 
enrichment activities, for ohtaininj^ vocational and employment information, and for greater out- 
reach to the home and community through the dissemination of pr^rram information. Several 
aspects of the 1975-76 parental component should hi highlighted: 

• Parent AssisUmts 

This new staff position added ninety paraprofcssionais U) individualize even fu-ther 
the classroom teaching and (earning situation. 

• Staff Teachers 

The staff teachers for parent training and parent councils strengthened the Title I 
program. 

• Parent Advisory Councils (P AC) 

This organization of school councils was initiated in Title I schools. PAC functioned as 
a vehicle for the direct involvement of parents as advisors on program plannmg. 
implementation, and evaluation at the school, intermediate, and district levels. 
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Parent Traiiiilig 

The parental involvement component was structured to include training for parents. 
Activities ranged from local workshops to national conferences. 



Parent Education 

During the 1975-76 school year, a proposal was designed for a continuing education 
program at Trinity College. The program will give college credit for parent enrollres. 

Parent Volunteer Corps 

The Parent Voluntetj/ Corps is a strategy for broadening the teaching base l)y 
drawing .parents into the educational program of their children, in positive and praclu-ai 
"ways. Parents who are members of the Volunteer Corps will a.ssist students and teachers 
in each Total Learning Center. 

The parent maintains a volunteer supportive role and will not be considered employe(i 
or an employee, although a small expense reimbursement will be made available to cover 
incidental expenses of the parent volunteers, i.e.. babysitting expenses and Iransporla 
lion. Training for parents will be a long-term, ongoing pr(K'ess. Training will include 
activities to help parents gain .skills to use in the school and olassriK)ni. as well as wjth 
their own children at home. A program of continuing education will alsij cover personal 
interest and self-improvement areas. It is anticipj^ited that approximately 4(H) parents wilf 
participate as parent volunteers, 

Additionallv, seventeen parent volunteers received training and served ns memlxTs 
of the instructional teams in the 4M (^>nters of the summer program conducted (iuring i he 
summer of 197ei. The 4M Center program was a niultifaceled approach mecnm: \hv 
multiple instructional needs of 500 Title 1 students. 

AT-HOME Project 

A summer alternative program was conducteti. using home le;trning materials uiih 
500 parents and children. 

TOPPS Chorufil (Title One Parent-Partners Chorus) 

The TOPPS Choru.s was a medium for personal enrichment, as well as a vi'hicle lor 
community oi|itreach. An example was tho group's performance as t^ruest mu-icii^ns lor t he 
Maryland State Title I Conference at the University of Marylan<i. 

Publications and Dissemination - 

A pamphlet and slide-tape, 'The In Thing." and a brochure, hindwd: Din rtmas mui 
Decisions on Parental [nrolvement, were produced and disseminated to schools and 
parents. ! 

Conmiunity Outreach 

Parents^ and staif explored the resources of conmuinity organizations, government 
i\gencies, anjd local colleges for possible benefits to the program. 

Bicentennial Parent Awareness Conference 

This two day conference consummated the parent program, with over 800 registrants 
participating in educational and cultural events planned and developed by parents. The 
design addressed the contributions of parents as participants in their child's l(»arning ex 
periences It also stressed the importance of providing parents with services which raise 
the level of personal and family goals and of parental aspirations for change and upward 
mobility. 



Staff Development. The goal of this component was to provide all levels of staff and parent,s 
with the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to plan, implement, and asyrss balanced 
curriculum offerings in order to achieve reading and mathematics improvement. The participants in 
staff development included: 

• Central Office Title I Staff. 

• Regional Administrative/Supervisory Title I Staff. 

• Regional Resource Staff. 

• School Administrative Staff. 

• School Title I Resource Staff. 

• Classroom Teachers of Identified Title I Students. 

• Title i Educational Aides. 

• Title I Parent Assistants. ' . 

• Title I Program Assistants. 

• Title I Pupil-Personnel Workers, Aides. Clinical Psychologists* and 
Psychiatric Social Workers. 

• Title I Community Aides and Other Parent Workers. 

• Parents. 

The activities employed throughout the year )vere varied, interesting, and functional. Examples of 
these are seminars, symposia, workshops, demonstrations, lectures, and research and study 
sessions. 

The staff development curriculum was structured around six major areas of emphasis or topics: 
planning, background, and development of major theories and practices in education, educational 
philosophy, curriculum development, curriculum implementation, and assessment. The Title I 
program provided 700 teachers with eighteen days of relea.se time. By increasing Title I .staff 
competencies, this component was to improve the quality of services provided for Title I children. 

\oninstructwnal Support Services and Personnel Factors unrelated to the instructional 
program might have interfered with the ability of some pupils to benefit from additional instruc- 
tional assi.stanco. The Title I program provided a strong and varied component of noninstructional 
pupil support services tc reduce potential hindrance factors. Included in this component were four 
subcomponents: pupil-personnel services, urban service corps, health aides, and media .service.s. 
Together, these four subcomponents alleviated factors which interfered with the Title I child s 
ability to benefit from supplementary instructional services. 

The components comprising the Title I program all focused on meeting the varied educational 
needs of the Title I child. The realization that the child*s intellectual, physical, and emotional 
processes affect all that the child is and does created the thread which wove the components into a 
unified program. All efforts stressed the integration of the child's various learning experiences into a 
more coherent whole. 



PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

The local education agency was responsible for implementation of the Title I Comprehensive 
i'rogram. The staffing and organizational structure ensured effective implementation of the State 
Plan of the n.C. Public Schools for the Title I Comprehensive Program through the employment of 
the following: 



An efficient management system. 
Well delineated job descriptions. 
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• The expeditious dolivory of proj^rani services to local sch(H)l units and to program sites. 

• The concent rat ei] effort anc] conMiiittiient of all staff components to achieve the proKram's 
Koals, 

See Chapter 1 1 for a thorough treatment of the DX\ Title I program's aciministration. 



OUTCOME EVALUATIONS 

■«. 

Whereas process evaluation is conducted for the entire length of the project, to (ietermine the 
status of project implementation, outcome evaluation determines how successfully the project has 
met predetermined objectives. The original legislation for ESKA Title I required that ^'effective 
procedures, including provision for appropriate objective measurements of eciucational 
achievement, will be adopted for evaluating at least annually the effectiveness of the programs in 
meeting the special educational needs of educationally deprived children. Unfortunately. TitU» I 
evaluation reports were often not specific enough to give any indication of whether aca(]emic 
progress occurred. Therefore. Congress passed an amendment to Title I in 1970 which reciuinn] the 
inclusion of performance objectives in Title I applications.* 

The SF]A is rec^uired by law to make a report to the (-ommissioner of the I'nited States Office 
of Kducation regarding research studies "evaluating the effectiveness of payment under this title 
and of particular programs assisted undtr it in improving the educational attainment of 
educationally deprived children. . . /*3.6 To meet the legal mandates, the Washington. Title I 
Program has been evaluated yearly since its inception in 1965, Data on programs, students, and 
processes were secured by means of regular school records, test results, questionnaires, inter 
views, observations, and other appropriate instrumentation. Statistical treatment and analysis was 
performed as required: a continuous feedback procedure was in operation. All instrumentation was 
reviewed by the appropriate school system personnel and accordingly approved for use, Ccm^^nti 
ality of data was required. Tbe final evaluation reports were disseminated by the State O^Pe to 
other states and throughout the school system as required hy law. 



DISSEMINATION 

Title I uses the phrase "dissemination of information" to describe the process of letting people 
know about Title I. Dissemination for Title I currently means communicating about education nei^ds. 
problems, and solutions. This facilitates rational consideration and appropriate utilization of the 
resultant knowledge. Both definitions, the one-way and the two-way sharing pr(K;esses. have been 
used in Title I legislative requirements. The law includes separate provisions for four groups: the 
local education agency, the state education agency, parents and the general public, and teachers 
and other educators. The dissemination officer develops information materials and maintains a 
channel for information flow among Title I schools, school departments, districts, federal agencies, 
and the community at large. Examples of vehicles presently used to inform these groups about 
Title I follow: 

• , Title I operations manual, iThis manual has been utilized by all those directly involved in 
the administration and operation of the District of Columbia's Title I program,) 



♦ A performance objective is a statement of what ^ program is intended to accomplish in terms 
which cite who is responsible, what is to be done, when the objective is to be completed, and 
how completion is to be measured, 
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• 7Y//<' / Scirs and Notva. (This n(*^vslott^T. the rt ripient t)f many ronimcndations, has biM'n 
usvi\ to report on the many student, staff, and parent ai'tivities rondurted within the Title 
I proKram, Tuhlished periodirally. it has a wide audience. inrhidinK I'SOK. parents, and 
staff in LKAs and SKAs throughout the natiiaiJ 

• Many Thrngs hi/ Mini l\'npU\ (described uw pane Vl\ 

• Hdliincrd ('nrricnUim UandhiXik. (described on page 

htrnlrtd: I >irtrtii)?ts (nd Dfcisifm^^ ni }\ir*'ntai liwob'Himut . (This bnu-hiirr drscribing 
parental roles in tht^ 1 ).( \ Title I Program u as distributed to seh(H)ls .md parents. ) 

• I*ul)lic media. i\ewspa[)er articles, raditi, and tel<'vis:.»n have all Ix'fii iis;'<l lo dr cribe 
Titlr I evi-nts !i> the general [)ul)li('.) 

• I\r(ilu<:!inn ofthr HSEA Ti*lr I Prix/mm nf th^- I'tifdir Srhi^nls ih^ J^^fr'rl u; Culmuhuu 

• Title 1 f'r</[)()sal planning activitirs. (The i^jVl [iLmmni; >e»;nM> \\^v the y\ pro 
posal officially initi:Ued the dev»d(y[)nienl ai [n-ncrss for ih*- P.^Tf) To Til ir I pr»)gram and 
f)r.»vided another t'fle<'tive means -I'Title 1 -iisserninat ion . : 

These v«'hiries for dissfiiiinal ion h;ive [)rovided a viabh ne^'hanism for cotnmnnical ing educational 
niM'<is. problems, and solutions. 
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FOOTNOTES 

''^iHtMi Hrodinsky. "I'J Major K\'vn\^ That Shapt^d AmtMMoa's Schools/' Phi Ihlta Kaj^jxuf, I A' 
•i.-Hrodinsky, p. 7 

"^'M'llrmrnlary and Stn'ondary Kdiiration Act 7U Slat, 27 inHr>». 20 T.SA . 5:J::n (lMU^7r)l. 

Sec, 101, 

'i-'l'/Vf/r" Hi)u It Works, A (iuidr for Parvvts umi Pnn ni Adrisory dnmcHs, p. 59. 

'^'^^IUsti,ry nf 'Pith' I FShW, Washington. I )fpart mrnt of lioahh. llducation. and Wclfar 

February . 1972, pp. . 2. 
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CHAPTER IV. EVALUATION DESIGN 

SUMMARY 



The IHTf) 70 Washington. D.C. Title I proKrani evaliKition repavst^nls the serond year ()f a 
longitudinal analysis. The evaluation questions addressed in (hi?i report wrre formulated during a 
series of desi^^n eonferrnces in vdlvinir Title I staff and the Division of Research and Kvaluation, 
Mthouirh the evaluation was [)erfornied i»rider eontraet to an external aKency. the desi,L,Mi and 
i^lplementa^ion of this ovalualion were, in every sense, a collaborative efffirt . The Til le I program 
staff made freijuenl su^^^^est ions on the proces.s »^val'iation aspects of the study and provided time 
ah<i enthusiasm to th»* desi^^n uf process iijstrumentat ion. The V)'. ision of Research ami Kvaluat ioii 
[)rovided expert guidance and assistance m virtually ♦•v^ry aspect of the study, from initial desi^Mi 
and conceptualization to crilirjuinK drafts of this final report. This chapter outlines the K^'i^^'^^^d 
desif,M\ strategy; reviews the major evaluation milestontvs; lists the evaluation ijurstions. mstru 
mentation an(l sampling considerations; and suminarizivs the :.ul)stud»es adiin'ssrd in this 
(•valuation. 

DKSHINSTRATPXn 

'ihe c()nce{)tual framework employed in this evaluation is the Inlormatjon iias»Ml Kvaluatiod 
Model tliiK)* which views the [)rimary task t)f evaluation as su[)[)lyinK information lo individuals in 
(ieiusionmakinu roU-s, The model focuses oii evaluation (jue>!ions an^l the v\ays in which these 
(jiiestions can he most usefully answered for different audiences. 

Th > corice[)t of information utility is the overriding rharacteri'stic which differentiates i}o<,(l 
evaluation from poo?' evaluation and undisciplined data collection from information M-atheririK. 
,Judi^,ed i)y even modest standards of utility, educational research and evaluation has a pitifully poor 
reconl, and the educational manaK^'r or [)olicy maker unfortunate enough to operate within this voiti 
must sii't throu^'h mountains of rlata for ihiv*'.' nu^K^ts of useful information. 

Within the social sciences in general and education in particular, the mechanisms do not exist 
for supplying information to those who need it. The traditional evaluation mechanism has not added 
much to* the mea^^er research contribution. Theoretically , evaluation should he a suitable 
mechanism, but it has suffered from both ^rowinvr pains and an obsession to separate itself clearly 
from the research model. The WK model hopefully suffers from no such obsessions, exce[)t the 
possible one of adhering strictly to the concept of informat ion utility, 

An(»ther factor contributini; l(/ the inadequacy of present day evaluations is the relat ionshif* 
l>ftween proirram evaluation and the performance objectives movement. The symbiotic Ki'^^^^th 
which these two concepts ha*, e enjoyed has served to reduce the full potential of educaiional 
evaluation. The crucial role which performance objectives play in program management is obvious; 
however, the (juestion arises as to the part which objectives should play in evaluation. The IHK 
approach views program objectives as a locus of evaluation activity, but by no means thr focus. 
More traditional approachiNs to evaluation have used [)erformance objectives as the found^ition for the 
planning and execution of evaluation activities. This procedure is considered inade(}uate for several 
reasons: 

• Falsing evaluation on performance obje(*tives restricts the focus of evaluation to intended 
outcom.es. thereby overlooking unintended outcomes which are potentially just as 
imf)ortani, 

*A, .Jackson Stenner. An Orrrrinr of Inforrndtion Ha-svd Kraluntinn: A Ihsitju rrondiirr, 
Information Ra.sed Kvaluation Scries Rook K i Arlington. Virginia: IRP^X. Inc.. 1972). 
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• INTt'ormance objectives provide an inrie\il>lr basis lor evaluation in that th(^y are seldom 
elianK<"^l during the [)rof;rafn year; thus, iniorination needs iwhioh are fluid) eannot l>e 
adecjuately addressed, 

• Kven if .iforniation on the attainment of all performance ohjerti\es i:, proMded. im[»ortaril 
information is invariably i^Miored because objectives are not d(»\ido[>ed \Mih information 
needs in mind, but rather are develo[)ed as ^niide[>osts for [)ro^^ram n.anavrcnieni . 

• Objectives based e\aluati()n often views each objective as an isolated area of focus, and 
thus impo/'tant relationshi[)s are often overlooked. 

If program objectives are inade(|uate as a foundation for ('valuation, what are the alternatives? 
How do we define the parameters of evaluation, i.e.. what are the reference points? In ol)jecnves 
based evaluation, the reference [)oints are the program objectives. In information based evaluat ion. 
the rolVrence points become l)oth the information users for the [)rogram an(i information domains 
u.e,, infornuition needs). (\i[)itali/.ing on these two reference points, a technicjue called domain 
analysis can be used to define and focus the direction of evaluation. 

Information based evaluation should not be eonsilfered as fW/McMn y'nr evaluation. 
Information leased evaluation recognizes the importance of [)rogram objectives hut only to the 
extent to which feedback on the objectives is considered important to informat ion users, The 
overriding consideration is the type of (juestions to which the individuals involved desire answers. 
Priorities are established in both the information domain category (e.g,, reading achievement, 
career awareness) and th(^ information user category le.g.. School Hoard. Project Director, 
rSOK OCK). and the evaluation resources are expended to nu'et these identified priorities. An 
a<liliti(>nal check on the adecjuacy of evaluation information is the extent to which the information 
leacis to action. If no relationship exists between information and action, then the aderjuacy and 
(juality of the evaluation effort is in doubt. 

In polling the various information users, {he evaluation team can often develop evaluation 

(juestions which relate to unintended outcomes or shadnir hrurflts. These questions occur because 

all information users are probably not supportive of the program procedures and objectives; 

thus, their information needs will highlight aspects of the program which would not' receive 

attention in an objectives based evaluation effort. Program developers and program staff generally 

have a well developed commitment for the program and are myopic in viewing the outcomes of the 

program. The possibility that the program may cause some unintended .side effects is very difficult r 

for them to comprehend, let alone accept. However, individuals or factions which have been against\ 

the program from the start are generally more than willing and able to identify potential 

weaknesses and unintended outcomes. Therefore, in serving each information user, the evaluation 

team can gain a balanced view of the program. 
'ft 

Information based evaluation recr^gnixes that an evaluation must be dynamic if it is to be 
responsive. Program objectives rarely change during the project year; thus, the (objectives ba.sed 
evaluation is static and methodical in responding to the information requirements. Information 
based evaluation accepts the fact that information needs are fluid, and new (|uestions are [)osed 
throughout the program cycle. 

Hy definition, a compensatory education program will possess characteristics that differentiate 
it from other educational practices. These characteristics are the ingredients in the program's 
redpe: If the recipe can be explicitly formul.ited. then it is likely that it can be replicated. More 
often than not, however, a program is judged successful in terms of the student outcome data, 
while the staff does not have the faintest idea of which dimensions of the program were responsible 
for success. Identitication of the components or ingredients of program success is the goal of 
|)rocess/product evaluation, 
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1m roiiUM^tiuK cilurational proi-.rarns an.i ria-.srcoins. ^valuations ol'tm id^niily \hr most sain nt 
,.r .liMiru-uishitu:\-hararirrisiirs o\ \hr proi^ranis. and suhscqurnt su.v(«ssrs ami tailiiivs arr 
allrvhuttMl to llu'sr ^ali.'nl [»roi^rani t■(MIarv^. lM,r rx;iin[)lr, twt» c.MnfMMisalory rdiirati(»n pn^iMMiiis 
,nav l)c (iisiiih'iiish.Ml as '•phoiiu' ImmmI" as u[»|M»r.i to IummI." Th(' .Icsn^nators r-AoM/r ami 

art. a.vrptr.l as Miffirirril tor [^rouram .•oni[M! !son. drs[Mtr (hr tart that 'hrrc irr unHoiil.nMil, 
.joi'.T.s nf mort. MiluK iiitTrrriu-cs uiinn'iisions. si rat('i'.ii'-» ainonk- lln' .ipi-ro.M-hrs utis'l) a-. 
}»,.t.Maiallv niorr di'MTipt iv a-. Furl hrnnort'. the ^^ay^ in wl.irh iht^ a[.proa.'hcs arr alike ivrtT,.- 
littl,. if anV atlrntiod. 'YUr faihuv to i;.. Ix'v.md sunniistir. nominal dcsiinint or> or pr.u;raiii ilrs.-- ,|> 
;.a'> conir.luiU's Mibsiant iaily lo our inal>iln> to ina\inj/(' thr bmcfits of v\ altiat u-n. 

rii.' n;i-: ni.Mloi a(Mr»«>s(^>^ thrro {iriin.'ry rlasM-^ ,>t' :tilorrnat ion and al-iaMo:^. .I'-ii'-it;. • 

• Trodiiri » suinnia! p. r ' altiat \nu . 

• Process I i"urinal i\ (" ('\aliialn'n 

• rri)crs> |>rodiirt r\ altiaMt)!!. • 

rroduc4 I'vaiiiation a-s('^s(.> pr^i^r^rtHwrirr^'^im's ; jiroccss rxahiatiori n'onitnrs -iratn^ir 
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I ro<uic4 ('\ .illiai ton a-^»'^s('>; j,)rok;ra-Mt— Trmrnmrs . |ii<ri»-^- ,..1.11.1..- 

proftMliirrs drsnincd to vhAua^r student or [riirhw l)chaMor. pmr^'ss product ♦•saliia^'-n ox[do:a 
ihr rolationsht[)-^ -rnionv: prodtiCls and proi rsses. I'rocrss [)rodiu i rvaliKiiion s, t>ks 'o dctrrn-.i: 
uhirh stratov:irs m a [)artirular proi^rarn load lo dcsirrd .,iit.a)inr> and how these siratn^ies cai 
ref)lirateti; Allhoui^h often u^no-^ed. [»roress product e^alliatlo^ !> pro.:rareaiiat ically more 
nn()()rlant than cithor pro<hic! or [)r..-ess r^all]allon. In terms of tMieM U)ns to he answert'd, [)nMluct 
,.vahialion ask^: ihus .ire thf students or teachers different after exposure \o thr new [)roi:ram.' 
Prncess evaluation asks: "What strate^Mrs differentiate th»' TitU' I proirram troni traditional 
appn)a.'h.-s and -AtTe tht'se strate^^ies implf m»'nl edV" i'n)cess [.rodiict evaluation asks: "'W hat arr 
the relal i<»nships anioni; the st rat exit's ;ind ihe oiiicomt's of tht< [)rov;rain.'"" 

i'n>vess evaluation is irn[»i)rtant because inanaKiTs need to know uhi^A [)roK^rani w.»rked just as 
much as ihev nwA to know hou sucrevsful it was. The first ami most difficult step in process 
,...alualion is'to de.ade what .stratei;ies are hein^; implen-.eni t'.l whi.-h discriminal c a I'ltlt' 1 activity 
from .1 cnrnp.iri^on activit v , 

MAJOR MILKS TONKS 

An intrinsic artifact of the Information Based Hvaiuatiun iIF^p:) method uf di'si^^rn is the ^^rowth 
in evaluation sophistication of the client. This comes about as a result of the rlose client evaluator 
interaction, which is an inteK^ral part of ihu iTiethod of lUK evaluation design. As a result of the 
1074 7') evaliiation and the intensive effort which went into its accomplishment, the evaluators fidt 
that the first desi^Mi eonferenjtt to i>e held under tht^ ae^is of the new contract would be exctdlent. 
W e were not disappointed. 

Tile first ilesi^^n conference was held on J;inuary lil, 197<), at the Title I office. The conference 
eoriM.sted of two nuijor segments. The morninu: session involved an executive session with Dr. 
Mihired Cooper, Ann iMtts. and selected members of their respective staffs, Th's segment allowed 
both a tht)roiiK^h review of the 1^7-1 7o evaluation report and a K'>al settin)s^ .ession for the 1!»7.'") 7t', 
evaluation. The scope, tone, and direction of the l*.^7r) 7b report were set at this nieetim;. 

The aflern(M)n sessi(\n consisted of a ,£,^eneral design conference. In attendanc'e were itiembers 
boih of the Title I staff and of the District of Columbia's Division of Research and Hvaluation, 
whose contribution was deemed essential to a successful evaluation. The afternoon session involve<l 
a presentation by the Consortium of evaluation results, as well as a sharing ^)f the results from the 
executive .session. The single most important factor to emerge from the afternoon session, which 

M 
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would subsequently establish the tone of this year's evaluation, was the desi^^nation of responsible 
Title i staff to pursue further the structuring of various Title I component evaluations. 

Both ihe identification of evaluation information domains and the desik^nation of responsible 
Title I and Research and Evaluation staff who would ensure complete iliuniination of pro^^rani 
components and effects were ocnrurrences whi.^h we, ihe Consortiimi. viewed with satisfaction. 
Dates, places and agendas were established. for further conipf)neni design conferences at the close 
of this afternoon session. 

The prograni component design conferences were heid according to schedule during February 
and March. The results of these discussions (whether taken from insirumenis. pr<H*edures. or 
evaluation strategies) were forwarded to the Title 1 (^lTic(* and lo the Division of Research and 
Kvaluation for comment and modification, All programmatic cvaluauon strategies were cleared 
with the appropriate staff responsible for thai Title I component. 

The primary factors in increased returns from last year's i n^74 evaluation stratei^y should 
be nofed. These alterations and additions arose as a result of the desiicn conferencf^^ in January. 
February, and March. The optimum allocation of resf)urces. lime, and oihiT evaluarion constraints 
are represented by the following modifications: 

• The use of the Self (Jhst n-nlioii SraU s i SOS i as a measure of student self concc'^pT^^N^ 

• The discontinuation of the birth weii^ht .iiudy as a result of data acijuisit i^.-n diffi<-ult ies, 

o . 

• The continuation of the PiaKciian conservaiiju ;i ssmenl with the previous year*.-, 
participants Uhis was dt)ne only after pari-ntal permission u as granted 'for sludi«rii 
parlicipali<)n ^ 

• The use of a revised Stiuh rU [nt'onnnticn Fnnn iSIFi to ^^alher information [»re\uously not 
identified, .A section ol' this form will be used to assess language sirenglhs of Title I 
students, ^Thi: inl'ormalion i^leaned' will allow program revision for identTfied icroups of 
students. ) 

• The slruclurint; of a very detailed examination of Title I program component*-, includ 
ing special education, career education, community schools, and health aides, 

• The identification of a sample of Title 1 students to participate, given par*'nial piTmission, 
in a psychomotor assessmer^t using an instrument developed by National Testing Service. 
iThis is a new inslrumf'nt, whii'h hopefully will add a new dimension to stucient cognitive 
and physical growth and also allow for program slralei^ies to address this imporlarU 
educational dimension.) 

• The further use of an e.xpandeii luUtery of ()[)tieal scan forms tailored to meet specific 
needs for data accjuisit ion . 

These enumerated changes, as we*ll as (,)thers not alreatiy mentioned, result <lire<ily from an 
alteration in the level of expectations of staff, both' Title I and the I)ivisi()n of Research and 
Kvalualion. This difference in expectancy level stems partly from participation in the design of the 
1971-70 evaluations; it also derives from the realization that individual information nivds can be 
translate<l into methodologies which ensure the fulfillment of those needs. 

The Instructional Process Flattery used in ih^- 1974 75 evaluation sustained major revisions 
attendant- to a series of desii^n conferences held . i February and March. The Consortium and 
members of the Title I and Research and Evaluation staffs visited all the Title I schools during 
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March and ApriK They presented the results of the 1974-75 evaluation to Title I faculty and 
discussed the scope and content of the 1975-7() Instructional Process Battery, In 1974-75 the battery 
was group-administered by a member of the Consortium. In 1975-76 the instrument was delivered 
to each teacher to be filled out. at leisure, over an extended period of time. The results of this latter 
method of administration were increases in both return rates and accuracy. 

The data acquisition phase of the evaluation was completed by the end of May, ,'Ml instruments 
were reduced to computer compatible form by the end- of June. 1976. The Consortium was very 
pleased with the return rates, accuracy, and completeness of the instrumentation procedure. 

The summer school portion of the evaluation was completed on time in August. It consisted of 
classroom observations and interviews within the Title I classrooms of the sumni<T schtK)l program. 
All the summer school data has now been reduced. 

•V, 

The Con.sortium was privileged to participate in a Title I planning session at Arlie House, 
Virginia during the last week in August, Jack Stenner of IBKX. Inc.. made a presentation to the 
Title I staff. Research and Evaluation staff, and the Superintendent and his staff: his presentation 
addressed the preliminary findings of the present year's evaluation. He also made recommendations 
pertaining to the future direction of the program. The major milestone, however, of this years 
evaluation is the incre)ised sensitivity of the actors in the Title I program to the availability both of 
meth>^fi<)logies and fif a technology which facilitates the translation of programmatic information 
recjuirerrtrnL's into reality. 



EVALUATION QL ESTIONS 

The Evaluation Design Document (March. 1976) contains a complete enumeration ot the 
evaluation (questions organi/.ed, by information domain. Subsequent to submission of the design 
document, several revisions were made of the list of evaluation (juestiorts. M present the 
evaluation questions are organized into the following domains: 

• . Characteristics of Title I Children. 

• Reading and Mathematics .Achievement. 

• Piagetian Conservation .Assessment, 

• Self Concept Development. 

• Psychomotor Development. 

• Instructional Process. 

• . Components of Success, 

• Special Education, 

• , Staff Development. v 

• Administration and Support Sertvices. 

r 

• F^rivate Schools, / 

Several of the.se domains contain enough evaluation questions to warrant an entire chapter, 
whereas other domains have bpen logically grouped to form a chapter. 
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The following is a list of s6me major questions given attention in this year s evaiuation: 

How do Title I eliRihle students compare with non -Title- I students in reading and 
mathematirs? 

• What are the strengths and weaknesses in the reading and mathematics achievement, 
subtest profiles for Title I students in grades 3. and 7? 

• What student characteristies are most predictive of reading and mathematics achievement 
(student characteristics: sex. age for grade, years in the Title I program, type of program, 
preschool experience, size of family, classroom behavior, physical health 

• What teachar process dimensions discriminate between classrooms with the lowest 
adjusted standardized rt'ading achievement test scores and classrooms with the highest 
adjusted scores? 

• How is the learning environment "difference across the prmiary grades serviced by the 
Title I program? 

• What teacher strength.s and weaknesses are indicated by the prcn ess evaluation, and what 
inservice activities are suggesteci? 

Is the standardized reading and mathematio test redundant with the criterion referenced 
reading and mathematics test and. if so. can one of the instruments be eliminated? 

• How (io Title I studt-nts compare with non Title I students in terms of self concept 
development? 

• What is the relal ionshi[) between psychomotor" development igross and fine motor) und 
both reading and mathematics achievement and self concept development? 

• Is there a causal relationship between achievement and conservation skills ac<juisition; if 
so. what is the direction of that relationship? 

At the policy level four (questions serve ;n summ.a'ri/e the foci of this evaluation: 

Do students who have been exposed to the Title I program achieve more in reading^and 
mathematics than would have been expected had th\'y not participated in the program? 

• In what ways are the educational experiences of Title I students different from the 
educational experiences of non Title I students? 

• If Title I students do. in fact, learn more than expected, and if the educational experiences 
of Title I students are different, then in what wavs are these . experiences related to 
improvement in reading and mathematics? 

Are there differential effects of ' the Title I program which interact with student 
characteristics? 
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INSTRlfMKNTATION 



Tf) a i^vviW i^Wviv . itu* outf'uniu of a siu'iH's^ful evaluation depends on the quality of tho instru 
merits whirh'ari' used to voWvvl the data in that evaluation. All Consortium instruments used in the 
evaluation of the Title I oroKrani (11)75 TtP. excepting the rotnpn'hi'nsivr Tisl nf !{<isir Skil!.^ 
t(THS>-nn-d-rne rriterion-reftTenred tests, were developed or seleeted with the workintr 
involvement of both the Title I and FU^seareh and Kvaluation staffs. Kaeh instrument used in the 
lM7r)-7r> Title I evaluation is identifieii and hrietly described in the followin.t^ text. The instruments 
have been grouped into three raiet;ories: student, edurational aide, and administrator and parent 
[)arl ii'ipation instruments. 

Student Instruments 

There wpre six instruments utili/.ed in colItTtin^^ student dat:". in thr P,f. TiUe I evaluation. 
Th(*sc \s ere: 

• Studtut hifnnnnt iiHi f-^nnu iSlK'. 

• S^ lf ()h.^rrrati')U SraU:.< \^{)>>\ 

• Phf^sn-dl Fitrif ss Surrt ij \\^V<K 

• hrimirr fr st at' liasic SkilL^ ^CYB'^) . ' ■ .7 

• Criterion iieferenetui M.ithemat it's and lit-ulin^^ Test s - ^ . 

rrrsrrij}tir^ Mnihunntus \<f iPMTi, 
Pn'srriptir^ Rrtuli/itj Ti st iITiTL 

These six instruments to^^ether measure four domains of interest idemoLcraphi<', affective, 
psvehon-.otor. and e()Kniti\ e': ea^'ii wdl be briefly discussed in this section. 

The Sffoh ut Ivtnnu(it'n>h Form iSIF' is desi^^neil to collect information from tea<*hers about 
individual students related to back^^roonii , home environment, and other ossent ially . nonaca(iemic 
an(i demot^raphic factors, TabU> 4.1 catalogues the specific data (juestions addressed by the SIl'. 
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The Self Observation Scales (SOS) are used'to measure self concept at each grade level. This is 
a nationally normed group administered instrument with four levels: Primary. Intermediate, Junior 
High, and Senior High. With one exception, each level incorporates the subscales of its prede- 
cessors and includes additional ones as well. The primary level of the SOS is appropriate for the K-3 
students in this evaluation; it has four dimensions: 

• Self Acceptance. 

• Self Security, 

• Social Maturity, 

• School Affiliation, 



The intermediate level of the SOS is appropriate for the grades 4-6 level. Three additional 
dimensions are measured on this level of the SOS. and one scale (Social Maturity) is replaced by 
another scale iSelf Assertion). The junior high level Igrades 7 9Kscales. Form C are listed here: 

*' Self Acceptance. V 

• Self Security. 

• Social Confidence. 

• Self .As.sertion. 

• Peer Affiliation. ^ t< 

• Teacher Affiliation. 

• Si^'hool Affiliation. 

:\11 of thesc\ scales, both primary ami junior high levels, are described in detail in Chapter 7. "Self 
Concept Development." - 

The Physical Fitness Survey. \PFS) exammes seven factors of gross motor performance and 
four factors of fine motor performance. The PFS is an individually administered instrument, involv- 
ing a wide ranging series pf physical activities. It is also factor analytically developed and has been 
statistically demonstrated to be both reliable and valid. 

In the first series of tests, the student combines, the power of more than one muscle group to 
execute a task, which is then evaluated in terms o^* time and distance. Included in this section 
af-e the factors called Speed. Explosive Power, and Cardiovascular Endurance. The second group of 
Gross Motor factors is more a reflection of the body's ability to coordinate the activity of its muscles 
and joints than one of the muscles' ability to exert force and power. Factors ii.rluded in this group 
are Flexibility and Agility. The last two Gross Motor Domain factors test the amount of force which 
can be exerted for a short duration against a fixed object {Static Strength) and the amount of force 
which can be exerted by a set of muscle groups for a period of time when the limbs are in motion 
(Dynamic Strength). 

A second set of items from the PFS was used to measure four aspects of Fine Motor 
performance. These measures completed the total evaluation of each student's physical develop- 
ment. In conjunction with the height and weight recordings, they indicate levels of both static and 
dvnamic aspects of physical fitness. 
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Tho Conservation Aasessment Package (CAP) is designed to assess relation perceiving ability 
among preschool and early school age students. The package is among the few th<^ory based 
measurement devices available for use with children. The instrument itself is found'.'d upon J^^an 
Piaget's systematic developmc ntal theory of ability and structure, depicting the step by step think 
ing process of children. The pack.tge measures the concept of conserration as applied to two 
dimensional space, numbers, continuous quanUty. substance, and weight. This construct represents 
a pivotal point in a student's cf>gnitive transition from the preo[)erationai phase lo a concr-'te 
operations stage. 

F.ach of the subscale objects is presented to the child who is then asked whether they are 
identical and why. For example, two rows of either paired or unpaire(i checkers are used to assess 
both conservation of number and the concept of one-to-one vorrespondence. Conservation of twiv 
dimensional space is tested with several paired arrangements of wm^den blocks, sometim(\s 
iderliical in number within each, group and sometirnes not. To test for conservat ion -of i ontinuuus 
quantity. e(jUaL or unecjual amounts of popcorn 'kernels are poured into plastic tumblers and 
c<;mpared-. ttie conlenis of oni' of the tumblers is then poured into a plastic plate, and tumbler plate 
comparisons ;«re made. Conservation of mass is tested with two equal balls of riuy, one of which is 
rolled into a cylinder. C:iny balls are aNo' employed in a .similar fashion to lest conservation of 
wt'ighl. ■•■ . • 

Thr ('^nnpr^ hrnsiri- l\'i<t of Ha^'r Skills ;(*'lTiS) is a groiip administered seri-'S of achievement 
tests for kindergarten through twelfth grade students. In this evaluation Form S. I.evei A was 
iidminisiered to kindergarten; Level B. to first graders; I .t^vel lo sec md grades.; l>'nrm T. Le\ <'i 
1. to thini grader^; and Level :L lo seventh graders. The CTHS achievement hairery is designed, to 
measure- svstematically those skill areas, which the publisher (relieves to be ijreretjui.sit e 4o 
eff(»'*tive st'udyinL: and learninL'' in school on a national basis. 

t it' 

The CTHS S serie^'for K 2 pupils assesses three basic skill areas; reading, language arts, and 
mathematics. The reading subtests include Vocabulary. Comprehension, and Total Pleading; the 
language arts sui)tests involve Language Pl.xpression. Spelling, -and '"Language Mechanics. 
Mathematics subtests are Computation, Concepts and Applications, and Total Mathematics. 

The CTHS/T series for third and seventh grade pupils is comprised of five basic skill areas, but 
for this evaluation only reading, language arts, and mathematics were administered. The reaciing 
subtests are Vocabulary. Comprehim.sion. and Total Reading; language arts subtests are Spelling. 
Language Mechanics, Language 'Expression, and Total Language: mathematics subtests are 
Computation Concepts. Applications, and Total Mathematics. 

, • .« 

'A criterion referenced test is designed to determine the status of an individual student with 
. respect to the curriculum objectives for specific grades. All items in the tests directly correspond to 
definite curriculum objectives. The test results are reported in terms of mastery or nonmastery of 
each objective represented therein. 

The Title I program used two forms of the criterion-referenced test: the Pr^-scnptivr Ri iuliyifj 
Test (PRT) and ihv Prescriptive Mathematics Test (PMT). Roth instruments have seven levtjs. v\ 
different te.st form has'been developed to correspond to skills for grades one through six. For 
reading ability, one test has been developed for grades seven to nine. Fach teacher had the option 
to administer those levels of both the PRT and PMT which most nearly matched the indiv-idual. 
studenCs anticipated instructional ability in both skills. P^or example, a teacher with a class 
designated as fourth grade might wish to test five children with Level C in Heading, eighteen with 
/^Level I), and two with Level E. In mathematics, on the other hand, the decision might be to test 
twelve children, with Level C. twelve with Level D. and one pupil with Level K. 

The results for each bLtudent are reported with respect to' mastery status , for all the skills 
occurring at a specific level of the test. Each individual student's report is divided into major,.^ 
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sections of broad cognitive areas under which are listed abbreviated descriptions of the objectives 
nil^asured. For each objective there is either a plan ( + ), indicating that the pupil has mastered that 
skill, or a minus ( — ), indicating that the skill has not been mastered at the time of testinK^ If the 
student did not answer the* items related to a skill, the r^eport will show a blank for that student on 
that skill. Both the number of items correctly answered and the number of items by which the skill 
wi\s measured are listed under each objective. 

The intent of the student rnastery repoi:t is to provide thv teachers with significant diagnostic 
information which should be helpful in planning both large and small group instruction. The major 
instructional objective areas on both the PRT anti the PMT are displayed in Table 4,2, categorized 
\by test levels appropriate to each grade. 



Tjble 4 2 

CRITERION REFERENCED TEST OBJECTIVES FOR READING AMD ivl ATHFMA TICS 



LEVLL A ! Lf-VEL B L t" V L I. ■ 



LEV EL. K^ 



rtsr i ;graoe 1) ' (grade i ,f^A[)L ^ u.,KAi»{/i 



PRESCRIPTIVE 



^UtJlt(>^V j Wo'd ^VomI ^V-'(I 



TEST ^1 C.:.'Tipirh."isin(, j StiHl', l^-'.Hli';y . ' .SriuJ\ fv«,.d>:^-: • ■ ' M- .d.iuj 

(PHT) ■ ' 



t . ■ . I » 

PRESCRIPTIVE ; rJutTib.'r-. NutnLeT'.. ^-inb"-. 



[ i - .T. M. vvii. >i.- 



■MATHEMATICS i * ^ • ' ^ ^ 'xj, :.t. it ^ 

: Opt" ,iin vv, .jM(j Opct ( )p-" ,ti^ ■> . ,,■ li ^'•,,,ti."- 

^ P'oDi-rn , ' P(..b.'M:) ' Pr.li-Mi, 



TEST 
<PMTI 



Teacher and Educational Aide Instruments 

The teacher questionnaire's an individually administered instrument designed by IBEX in 
concert with the Title I and Research and Evaluation staffs. This evaluation tool is designed to 
assess teacher attitudes concerning classroom strategies, profes.sional values, classroom 
environment, staff .development, and inservice courses. It also provides limited teacher demo- 
graphic data. The total battery consists of the following subsections: . , 

• Inservice Course Survey is designed to elicit a teacher's view concerning the many Title I 
inservice courses which have be"^en offered so far during this academic year. 

• Staff Development Survey purportedly elicits teachers' comments concerning the different 
inservice activities (workshops, profession'al meetings, staff development days, and con- 
sultant visitations) in which teachers participated during the academic year, 

• Educators Professional Values Scale is a survey used to assess the teachers' beliefs 
regarding the teaching/learning process. This instrument contains the following empirical- 
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ly defined factors: altitude toward student-centered education, subjert matter emphasis, 
teacher-directed versus t^tudent -directed orientation, and subject matter integration. 

• CUismrooJH Management Inventory is a direct, self-report instrument designed to measure 
"the way teachers will respond in a seriei> of hypothetical classroom situations. The instru- 
ment presents situations, each with four alternate actions; the teacher then selects the 
alternative which is most characteristic of the way he or she would respond, 

• Clussroom Environmental Survey provides information concerning the environment within 
the individual Title I classrooms. 

• Barkground Questionnaire providers basic demographic data concerninj^: the Title I aide: in 
addition, it collects data concerning the duties and responsibilities of an aide within a 
classroom. ' 



Administrator/Parent Participation Instruments 

• Administrator Questionnaire , is designed to collect basic background data concerning the 
number of years of- experience and the educational background of school administrators. 
The administrators are also requested to comment on their feelings concerning the strong 
and weak points of the Title I program in their schi/ils, 

• The Parent Questionnaire gathers information concerning parents and their children who 
are involved in the program. The parents respond to a series of questions which solirit 
their attitudes concerning their own involvement in the Title I program. . 

It has often been noted that otherwise sound program evaluation findings lack 
"generalizability ' because '^areful attention was not given to sampling considerations when the 
evaluation was initially planned> In the present evaluation, most instruments were administered on a 
total enumeration basis. Instruments were administered to all eligible students. This fact increases 
the confidence with which the results of this evaluation may be generalized. Table 4.3 summarizes 
the sample sizes and sampling approach for each instrument employed in the evaluation. 

Tjt)l-4.3 
SAMPLING PLAN 

TITLE 1 AND NON TITLE I STUDENTS BY GRADE. BY INSTRUMENT 
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SUBSTUDY OVERVIEWS 



Two subsuidies were planned and implemented this year. The lirst study involved estimating 
no-treatvient effects using three models developed by ReM>urrt' Management Corporation tllMO. 
The major purpose of an evaluation design is to struct urr the ronti'Xt within which observations ar-'» 
made in a manner which supports unambiguous inference's about program effects. In Title I evalua- 
tion, the difficulties in estimating what students participating in the program would have achieved 
had there been no program are well known. In an effort to correct this recognized inadequacy of 
Title I evaluations LSOE. under contract to RMC\ developed three models, one of which will be 
used on all local Title I evaluations after 1977. These models are: 

• Norm Referenced Model 

• Control (iroups Mode!. 

• The Regression Models. 

Theoretically, the three models should provide esseiuially t quivaU'ii! e.^timato of tht- efferts of 
no treatment. The present study provides an ern[)iri( al t( st of this ass\miption and detaii.s several 
implicaiions whirh thi^ wido sweeping CSOK innovation promisr^ !or tMo Washington, !).«'. Tita^ 1 
program . 

The sl'cond substudy examines thr relationships -Mwoiwi liie rrKvTi(>n rriVn-nced ^t•adin,^ and 
mathematics tests \Prf:s'cnpti}^^r R^adiiK) 'IVst mui / .vcn///'-' MiUht jnnt i<\< .>.M and the norm 
r- U'reni-ed reading and rii;. thematic lesis hrnsi.-* 'I\ ^^ts SA'/V/.-.K The purpose of this 

analysis was to determine the extent to whirh the iTiler;on refereri. ei 1 and norm refereneed tesis 
are redundant. If thi-<e two instruments are repetitious, (hen a larue savings could Uv realize*] by 
eliminating one of the in>trument s. 
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CHAPTER V. A PROFILE OF THE 

TITLE I CHILD 
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In the 1974-75 Final Evaluation Report, it was noted that Title I students are usually 
charaeterized by a cluster or constellation of problems. Successful intervention is complicated by 
the fact that multiple interacting problem^ require multiple interacting interventions if any 
progress is to be made. The f' -dings summarized in this chapter serve to replicate some of last 
year s findings and also address several items not considered in the evaluations of previous years. 

In the spring of 1976. each kindergarten through third grade teacher in Title I schools 
completed a Stu<h nt infonwition Fnnn (SIF) for every student in hisi/her class (19,000+ usable 
SlFs were returned). Questions on the SIF were developed in conjunction with the Title I program 
.^ff and Division of Research and Evaluation staff. These queries- were built upon the results of 
the 1974 75 evaluation. The following discussion summarizes the differences betwt'en Washington, 
D.C. Title I and non-Title I students at each of grades K-3. It also notes sex differences on selected 
variables. ' . 

This question was addressed in the 1974 75 report. 



The findings were summarized as follows: 

The odds that a Title I kindergarten or first grade chihi has had preschool 
experience are even <50-50), while ihe odds are 2 to 1 in favor of a non-Titlv I 
child having had preschool experience. Hoys and girls are equally likely to have 
attended preschool. 

The findings of this year indicate that Title I students are less likely to have had preschool 
experience than non-Title I students, although the differences are not as marked as those reported 
last year. Overall, less than half of all Title I students enjoyed the benefits of a preschool 
experience, wnereas more than half of non-Title I students so benefited. Also somewhat contrary to 
the findings of last year is that girls, whether Title I or non-Title I, are more likely to have had^^ 
preschool experience than boys, a fact which is particularly interesting' in light of the lower^ 
achievement profile among primary grade males. In view of the expanding literdture supporting 
preschool experiences for disadvantaged children and the results of the evaluation of the last two 
years» it is recommended that a syi>iematic follow-up of developmental and achievement profiles of 
preschool graduates be conducted to assess the merit in expanding this component of the Title I 
program, 

Th*^ student has been enrolled in this class since: 

SEPT. DEC. . MAR. 

OCT. JAN. APR. 

NOV. FEB. . ^'^AY 

■13 
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The mobility amon^r Title I students is not higRTP'or example, over 90 percent of K-3 Title I 
students, on whom teachers completed the SIF. were enrolled in their respective classrooms durin^^ 
September and October. Surprisin^^ly. non-fitle I students evidenced a mobility rale of 14 18 
percent over the course of the school year. Why non-Title I students should be more mol>ile than 
Title I students is not clear, and a plausible answer, at the present time, escapes even creative 
speculation. 
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The U*7 1 75 Final Fvaluation Report stated: 

Withdrawn behavior is from three to five times more prevalent in the Title I popu 
lation. Surprisingly, males and females are'equally likely to be nominated for this 
category by their teachers. The number of children exhibiting at least some with 
drawn behavior peaks at twenty-eight percent at the first grade, but levels off at 
about twenty two percent during second and third grades. 

This year's findings suggest that the incidence of withdrawn behavior is similar to last year with 
from seven to eight percent of all primary grade students evidencing withdrawn behavior severe 
enough to interfere with the child's educational progress. 
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This question was addressed in the 1974-75 report, and the findings were summarized as foUovVs: 

Aggressive behavior is about twice as prevalent in the Title I population. Not sur- 
prisingly, males are nominated more frequently for this category than females. 
The number of nominated Title I males increases from eighteen percent in kinder- 
garten to t-.venty-eight percent, in third grade. Similarly, nine jDercent of the Title I 
female kindergarten students are nominated, while sixteen percent , of Title I 
female third graders are nominated. These steady increases may represent one 
behavioral concomitant of successive years of academic failure. 

The current annual re.sults mirror very closely the findings of hustyear. Again ihb.pattern of reported 
aggressive behavior increasing with age may be observed. The fact that teachers rate as many as 25 
percent of the Title I identified males as showing aggressive behavior severe enough to interfere 
with educational progress suggests a problem of major proportions. Overly ag^(ressIve behavior in 
the classroom not only inhibits the aggressive child's performance but also acts as a disturbing 
influence on the entire classroom. A question that deserves immediate research attention is whether, 
as seems likely, repeated academic failure is the cause of increasingly-aggressive classroom behavior. 
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The 1974-75 Final Evaluation Report stated: 

Title I first graders are three times as likely to have repeated either kindergarten 
or first grade than are similar non-Title I students (23% of males and 16% of 
females have repeated at least one grade by the end of first grade). Only 9% of 
non-Title I males and 3% of non ''tie I females repeat either kindergarten or first 
grade. By third grade the number of repeaters among Title I students doubles with 
42% and 31% of the Title I males and females, respectively , repeating at least one 
grade. By third grade one of every, four non-Title I males and one of every seven 
females have repealed at least one grade. 



The 1975-76 pattern of grade retentions deviates very little from that shown in the 1974-75 re,suiL.s. 
Given the prevalence of reiainingTitle I students, it must prove informative to study the implications 
inherent in deciding to retain a child. For example, the effects of retaining or not retaining a first 
grades can be investigated. The student's classroom behavior, basic skills achievement, and self 
concept may be affected, A controlled study can be conducted to answer this question, and. given the 
human and dollar costs of a poor decision, such a study seems warranted. 



Dots thf studt.'nt put ti(:t[)dtt.' m cla^srocjtn activities? 
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Title I students are two to three times more likely to be represented in the lowest category and 
two times less likely to be represented in.the highesl category , A^ain we observe that older Title I 
students are less likely to participate th.im young^er students, and males, whether Title I or non-Title 
I. are le.ss likely to voluntarily participate in classroom activities. 
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The 1974-75 Final Evaluation Report stated: 



Title I students are twice as likely as non -Title I students to be in the lowest 
category of this variable. Likewise, non-Title I students are twice as likely as Title 
I. students to be in the highest category. Family support seems to be more preva- 
lent at the kindergarten level and gradual!, diminishes through the primary 
grades. Sex differences are nonexistent. 

Teacher ratings for 1975-76 are very similar to the ratings of last year with the exception that 
females are rated as having slightly more supportive families than males. 
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Teachers rate 18 percent of K 3 students in Title I schools as evidenring economic need sufficient 
to interfere with classroom performance. Whereas one in ten non-Title I students evidences economic 
need severe enough to interfere with schooling, two out of ten Title I students share liiis barkgruuml 
ch:tracteristie. At the second and third grade levels, males are judged, on the average, to have 
great economk' need than females. 



Th(^ 1974-75 report summarizes the last annual responsi- to the above question, as follows: 

Title I students are three to four times more likely to require referral to Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services than non-Title I students. The number requiring referrals almost 
doubles from kindergarten to first grade and then hoKis steady at about 15% for 
males and 6% for females. At third grade. 17% of the Title I males, 6% of the Title 
I females, 9% of the non-Title I males, and 2% of non-Title I females reijuirc re- 
ferral. Approximately 1400 K-3 students are viewf;xLby their teachers as requiring 
referral to Pupil Personnel Services. 



The current annual findings closely parallel those of last year' in that Title I students, whether- 
male or female, evidence more behavioral problems requiring intervention than do non-Title I 
students. The number of .students with behavior problems requiring special Pupil Personnel Services 
far exceeds the delivery capabilities of the Pupil Personnel Services Department, 
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Ton percent of the K-3 population in Title I olitrible schools have a physical or health problem. 
This ailment has: either been previously diagnosed and made a part of the chiki's record or is suffi- 
ciently obvious to be recognizable by the teacher. Furthermore, this problem is judged by the 
teacher to be severe enough to interfere with the student's educational progress. Title I students are 
twice as likely to have a physical or health problem than non-Title I students, and males are 
apparently more susceptible than are females. The incidence rate among non-Title I females is one in 
twenty,, whereas among Title I males one of every seven has physical or health problems that inter 
fere with his educational progress. , - 
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Title I students are absent more than non-Title I students. Males, whether Title I or non-Title I, 
are absent more than females. One in three Title I first grade students is abseni more than twenty 
days a year, whereas only one in nine non -Title I students is absent as many as twenty days. 
Absences show a substantial decrease with each successive grade. 
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Teachers report that one-third of primary grade students in Title I designated schools (0500 
students) evidence some type of linguistic difference that interferes with successful classroom per- 
formance. Of tfie group of students with language differences, 80 percent are Title I students. 
Teachers report that nonstandard English is the most prevalent language difference accounting for 
60 percent of reported differences among non-Title I students. The purpose of including this question 
on the Student Information Form was to determine the incidence of language differences which might 
interfere with classroom performance. The findings clearly do<.*ument the fact' that linguistic 
differences are prevalent and, in the opinion of teachers, act as an inhibitor of learning. What is now 
needed is both a closer examination of how language differences are related to achievement and a 
controlled intervention study designed to ultimately improve standard English performance. 
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Teiifhers indicate that, on the avu^rage, only one in fifteen Title I students enjoys a culturally rich 
experiential background, whereas one in four non-Title I students enjoys similar favoralile 
conditions. Differences between males and females are minimal 
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The staffs of the Title I program and the Division of Research and FA'aluation have repeatedly 
(|Urstioned the use of standardized achievement tests as the exdusive criterion for identifying Title I 
eligible students. The concern is that standardized norm-referenced tests may fail (due to measure- 
ment errors) to identify students who have a great need for special help and, conversely, may 
identify some students as needing Title I services who really do not reijuire them. In an attempt to 
address this issue, the evaluation team compared teachers' perceptions of the student's need for 
services with the test sc(»' r if - n P'igure 5.1 summarizes the evidence for abandoning the exclusive 
use of test scores to -^olect students in i.-ed of Title I program serviceii^. 
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' Two types of error are possible when selecting students for Title I services: false positives and 
false negatives. A false positive occurs when a student is identified by the test as needing Title I 
services when, in fact, the teacher judges that the student does not need extra help. In the 1975-70 
school year, fully 11 percent of K-3 students in Title I designated schools were inappropriately identi- 
fied (by the test) as Title I eligible and actually received s ich services.* A false negative occurs when 
the test indicates a student does not need Title I services when he has a definite need for such 
services as rated by his teacher. Fully 16 percent of needy K-3 students were denied Title I services 
because the norm-referenced test failed to yield an accurate reflection of each student's achievement 
level. 

*It should be mentioned that these figures conservatively estimate the magnitude of the 
misidentification problem. We considered a student as misidentified only if the tw»o method,s of 
teacher and test identification were at maximum disagreement. Thus, a student identified by the test 
as needing Title I services but rated by the teacher ab having "lowest'.' need w»as not considered a 
mismatch in this analysis. Only if the teacher had rated the student "doesn't need special help" would 
the student have been considered misidentified, 
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{\)s{s are tied to both types of errors described above. There are dollar costs and human costs. A 
dollar cost is associated with providing Title I services to students who do not i tnilly need them (the 
result of false positives). Given unlimited resources, a luxury not enjoyed by the Title I pro^^ram, 
false positives would not l)e so troublesome, The fact is that more students need the services than can 
be accommodated within the current budget constraints; thus, each student who receives help which 
he/sbe does not need deprives a truly needy student of Title I services. On the other hand, there is a 
profound human cost associated with failing to identify students who really need the aid la product of 
false negatives). This is true particularly in light of the fact that students who do not need services 
are currently receiving them. Given both the dollar and human costs that result from exclusive 
reliance on norm referenced tests, some alternatives for student selection must be considered. 

One alternative to exclusive use of norm-referenced tests to determine Title I eligibility is the 
construction of a ''need index'* which combines norm-referenced test results with teacher judgments 
regarding the student's problems, A thorough analysis of the Student Information Form data sug^ 
gested. that if judgment is combined with norm-referenced test scores, a more accurat<' estimation of 
student need is possible, and presumably, less misidentification would result than if only norm- 
referenced tests were used. Figure 5.2 illustrates how SIF data and norm-referenced test scores can 
be used to decide which students receive Title I services. 

The decision process described in Figure 5.2 accomplishes several objectives. First, considerable 
weight in making a decision as to whether a student receives Title I services is placed upon teacher 

' Fl(|Lirt} 5.2 A D'.'Cl^inil PUJO'SS tot St^t-'Ct'O'-J 
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judi^nuMit supported by documented evidence. If norm referenced test scores suf)port^a studen 's 
elijrihility lor Title I services, and the teacher's judgment is in clear opposition to the test results, 
then the teacher's 'judK^ient wins out. The student is considered ineligible for Title 1 sei'viees. 
Similarly, if the student scores above the cut -{)ff score but teacher ratings su^^Kt'-'^t a positive need for 
special services, then the student is considered eligfbli* for Title I help. Tht' decision pnn'ess re(juires 
that the test scores and teacher ju(ignuuU. as to need, valioate r)ne another. If the two [)ieces of * 
evidence do not agree, then the decision re^ts on teacher judgment supported by documented 
evi(ien<-e on a global rating of 1 1) need for Title I services. functioning level of student in reading 
and mathematics, and liJ) experiential background, classroom participation, and family sup[)ort. 

The results of this evaluation sup[)ort a very strong recommendation regarding t way stucients 
are selecteci in the future for Title I services. The e.\cluMvi» use of norm-referenced test^ for deter 
miningTitle I eligibility is generating dollar and human costs considerably [)ey(m(i acceptable liniits. 
Alt-hough no selection process will be 100 percent accurate, the [)resent system, adopted untier USOK 
regulations, is ina{ie(|uate and shoultl be supplemented by teacher judgment. The use of the StU{ient 
Information Form provides a wealth of teacher judgment on each stufient. an(] this information 
should be utilized in selecting those students most in need of Title I services. 

This cha[)ter has sumniari/cd selc^ied characteristics of Titif I students whicli servo to 
fiiscriminale theM' students from their non Title I |)eers. It is tein[)ting to focus .»xclusi\ely on the 
probh'ms s[iare<i by Title I students and to ignore the strengths anci assets which all these chd(iren 
bring to tlie classroom. As we shall see in later .'h;qUers. Title 1 students have positive Self 
Acceptance scores anri perform vvell on selected psyrhMm^a or tasks. Oiher authors have note(i inde 
pendcTice, persisirnce. worldliness, and positive .self conce[)t as characteri^t i''s which describe manv 
Title I children. The fact remains that Title I students share a constellation of characteristics which 
'In impedi> performance in school. To document these characteristic^: is obviously not to i»l-me the 
'diild. but ratlier. to call attention lo tlie niulti[)iicity of factors which must be considered m 
developing intervention [)r(.grams t'or Title I Mudenls. The [prevailing practice has been to focus on 
f)robiems in reaciing and mathematics achievement. A moment's reflection wil! infiicate that low 
a<'hievement in these areas is but one obstacle to acaciemic success encountered b^ Title I stu(ients. 
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CHAPTER VL STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT IN 

READING AND MATHEMATICS 



Thv prinuiry ()l)jr('tivos of ihr Washington, Titlr I |)r(Jirrani invt)lvi' improving; si iKit'nt s'^ 

arhit"vt.nu'nt in the areas of rradini; and mat hrrnat i<'s. This chaplrr cxph-rri; in (iclail tht' t'flVcts of 
the Tilii' I proi;rain on achifvi'inent . Tht- chapter is divided into six sorlions; 1 1) an inl rotiiu'tion to tht» 
instrunn'nts and thr nietric or sralr used ihroughoui the rhapter; (2) ai'hit'\rnuMil in Total UcadinK. 
T(Ual I.ani;iiai;t\ and Total Matheniatirs by sex. i;radt*. and Title I eligibility: [IW proi^rani impact in 
readint^ and mathematics: l4) eausal dependencies among criterion referenced subtests; lo) similarity 
of norm-refereneetl and » criterion-referenced tests: and Iti) a recapitulation of the major findiii^s 
related to readini; and mathematics achievement. 



Introduction to the Achievement Tests and Metric 

Two aehit'vement tests weri' administered as part of this evaluation. The Cnynpn h* ff^n'r* Trs) nf 
/^/,s-;r SA'///.s-. Form S (CTHS S). a iiorm reference<i test, was administered in the fall of l*J7o and 
sprint: of U^"^^^ to all students in Title 1 desii;nated s('h(K)ls. The KeadiuK. Lani;u;u;i', and 
Mathematics subtests of the (THS S were em[)io\-ed. In addition, the rnscrfpt-^r, R^aJiuij Tt'st 
\\'\iT) and rn srriptirc Mat hriridt irs l\'st (PMTl. both of which are criterion referenred tests, were 
also administiTed in the fall of 11^75 and sprini; of IHTli. A more complete di-seription of these instru- 
ments niay be I'ound in Chapter 1. , 

ThrouK'hout the remainder of this report . extensive use will l)e made of normal cur\-e equivalents 
iNCKs), An N(T: is a normalized standard score which has been linearly transformed to match thi' 
percentilt^ rank scale at the 1st, 50th, and 99th percentile points. The NCK seale is simply a standard 
scori* scale which, for ea.se of interpretation, may be viewed as an e(|ual interval percentih* scale, 
Nrp:s have a range of 1-99. a mean of 50. and a ■ andard deviation of 21,0(3, One advantage of N(!K.s is 
that, due to their equal interval characteristic, any mathematical operations may he performed. 
Another is that gain scores are easily computed, wherea- gr j.-i^* equivalents and percentiles, which 
are not equal interval, do not lend them,selves so easily to gain score analysis, A farther inducement, 
to u.se NCF^s is that, in the near future. USOE will probably recommend that they become part of the 
evaluation system. Figure 6.1 illustrates the relation.ship between NCEs, percentiles, stanines, and 
Z-scores, A more complete discussion of these interrelationships is given in Appendix R, 

F"Mf.' G.l 
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Achievement in Total Reading, Total Language, and . 
Total Mathematics by Grade 

The scale profiles derived from the analyses of the CTHS. S data for Title I and non Title I 
students present interesting comparisons. Figures 6.2. 6.3, 6.4. and 6.5 display the CTBS/S scale 
profiles of group means in NCEs for Title I and non-Title I students by grade level. The profiles for 
the two groups in each grade lovel are well separated. Notice that for both groups in grades one 
through three, however, ihe actual profile or pattern of the scores is essentially the same. In the first 
grade, reading and mathematics achievement levels are approximately e(jual. while the language 
achievement level j.s somewhat lower. Then at grade two. mathematics. performance begins to 
surpass both reading and language performance. At this grade level language achievement catches 
up to reading achievement. The same profile which is observed in the second grade is maintained at 
the third grade level. 
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AnolhtT aspect of thcsu figures to be noted Is the mean difference between Title 1 and non Title I 
students on each scale for grades K-3. (The mean (iifferences in kindergarten range from 7.3 to 10,0 
on the specific achievement area scales,, such as Alphabet Skills.) The variations increase in range 
from 10.8 to 13.8 at the first grade level and incre, ♦* again, from 15.6 to U5.8, in the second grade. 
The mean differences at the third grade level ran:/^ from 14.0 to 15.6, which were somewhat lo\ver 
than tho.se in the second grade. In general. ho\^ » .er. for the upper grades^lhe mean differences 
register approximately M 'or 15 NCEs for the speci^u- achievement area scales. The balM-rv total 
scales reflect mean (iifferi-nces which range from \ \. to 17.2 acro.ss the four grade levels presented 
in those figures. 

Recalling that the standard deviation of an NCK is 21.06, the dramatic implications of these 
results can be seen in Figures 6.2 through ti.o. On the battery total scale. Title I s'tudents are appr(jxi 
malely two-thirds of a standard deviation below their non-Title I counterparts.. On the speufic 
achievement area scales. Title I students fall- behind their non -Title I peers in kindergarten by one 
third to one-half of a standard deviation; in first grade, by one half'to two ihirds of a standard 
deviation; in second grade, by two-thirds to four-fifths of a standard deviation; and in t hird ^;rade, by 
approximately half of a standard deviation. These data illustrate that although Title 1 students 
clearly benefit from the program, the gap in achievement levels between Title I and run Title I 
students increases from kindergarten to second and third grade. One possible' explanation for these 
results is that non-Title I stud^*nts in Title 1 schools are receiving "shadow benefit.s- from the 
program. This possibility is (iiscussed further in the next section. 
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Program Impact in Reading and MathtMnati( s* 



Title 1 projtuMs hiiX'v ;is tluMr prim;iry ohjrrtivr ini[)ro\iiiK the cogiiit i\ r ' antf alTiM'ti\e 
piTforinanrr of rdurationally disadvanta^^ed stiultMUs. In most Title 1 pro^^ram-,. improved [jer 
lormanee is operat ionali/ed as iiuprt)vmuent on norm referenced or ri'iterion refereneed readini: and 
niatheniaties achievement tests and improM^ment on self eonrept or attitucie scales. Title 1 [)roieet 
evaluations presume, amon^^ other thin^^s, to determine whether or not t iie Title 1 "treat me!it' 
results in improved student performance; however, met hodolo^neal prol iems ha\i' «'onspiri'd to 
rt'ndi'r invalid most rlainis for Title 1 project effectiveness. This chapter presents se\eral approache> 
to o\ en'omint,^ ciTtain of these prohlems. 

At least t\v(> types of iniormation are needed to del ermine whether a Title 1 project has resulted 
in itnprovtMi .indent periorrnani'e. The first invol'.es an asscssiuent of h.»u the project siudenis 
performed on outcome measures such as readiuir cotuprehension and mathematical c(jmpiital ion alter 
partiei[>atintr in thi» Title 1 project. The -econd re<|uircs an estuuaic of rxpected sMidcru accoriiplisli 
nu'nt, i^ivvn \\\v pro\isi.>fi that the students have not part n'i[)at ed \n the proi^raii;. If tlu' <>l»>erved 
ai'C(»niplishment of f)ro)cci student- exceeds their e.\[)ected pt'rformai.ce. and if llic difference is hdt h 
>lalistically sit;nificant i nianifestin.i; a greater difference than viw he attributed 'hanrr IhictnaHon 
m the scores) and practically si^Miificant dart;e enom^^h to he educationally lueamru^fui ' . then the Tilie 
I [)r<»je<-t is coasidered to have ha(i an educatioiudiy sii;nificaiit i{nf)act . 

It is a relatively straightforward procedure to calculate how well the project students [)ertorn.ie(l 
on the outciur.e measures, hut it is ct>nsiderably more difficuli to estimate how ihe proie. t students- 
would have [)eriV)rnied with no treatment. Several approaches are available for asse.^sint; "no treat 
menl elT.'ct" or what students would have achieved had there been no spt'cial project. This next 
sectior; of this chapter presents the results of two such af)proache's t o esCimating proi'rram impact. 

Ka.rlier it was .slated that a primary objective of the Washin^Mon. n.C Tiile 1 program is lo 
uuprove readin^^ and mathematics achievement, iunon^ participating^ stutients lo an extent that is 
siiitistically and educat ionally sit^nificant. Within this franu'work. treatment effect is the ofiser\cd 
posttest performance minus th(^ cxpectt^d no,-t reat ment posttest pt rformance. Thus/ 
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The observed p(>st treatment performance is simply the miean posttest score for Title I students on 
either the (^THS S or the PUT and PMT. The no tnsitment expectation is derived usinR two comple 
mentary models in an effort to convervre on a \ ali(l estimate of impact (Bessey. Rosen, ('hiam;. and 
TallmadKi\ I'.^'^^i). 

\i i nri - R f\f( 'n'Jicrd Mi)(l('l Rr .s* it Its 

With the norm refcTcnced model, the impact of the Title I prot^^ram was comp' as follows. 
The pretest percentiles of each student within the treatment ^^rou[) were c()n\'iT!e(l to NTT^s and 
avera^^ed. A similar procedure was followed for posttest scores. P^inally. the avera^n' pre arui post 
NCK Values were compared iwuler the assumption that, without the Title I pro);^ram. the treatment 
^^roup would maintain its standing relati\'e to the norm group. Stated another way. the pretest an<i 
posttest mean NCF scores should have been similar if the project had had no impact. 

There are four assumptions which should be met if this model is to yield an unoiased estimate of 
program impart: 1) the pretest should not be used to select project participants: C!) the test must he 

*G,K. Tallmadge and (\T. Wood. f \sers (ruide-KSKA Title I Evniaation nnd Rvpartimj Sijstrm^ 
Department of IJealth. Kducation. and Welfare, US0P:»()PBP: il97H). 
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irivrn at tlu' (inuMs) [Uv year whrn llu' tivst was nornuMi: Ci) rom[)aral)lr pri'tcst ami post U-st lorriis 
rmisi l>t' iisfd; ami l l) oaly those stiuii^nts having f><>tfi pir^i'st f///f/ [)ostt('st scort's should he usimI in 
thr analyses. Tho present afipliration of this model at the seetind. third, ami seventh ^radt' levels 
meets all l)ut one ol" the as,siim[)lions. iioth the kinder^^art en and first ^rade data, however, satisfy all 
of ilui^>f^(jiiiremenls. The CTHS S was normed only in the sprini; for the second, thini. and seventh 
i,M-ade levels; siihseciiient ly . fall norms were linearly ext rafielated from t he s[)rinK <ial a. To the extent 
that slmient learning throughout the year is nonlinear, the model may yiehl a biased estimate of 
proi;ram impact at jhe second, third, imd seventh ^n*ade levels. 

The [)re and politest results expressed in NCK^ for kiniieri^^arten, fir^t, second, third, and 
.seventh irra(ie Title 1 stU(ients will l)e utili/eti in oriier^to illustrate the i:ains in achievement which 
Title 1 students enjoy, i-'i^nires {\X). ().7. ().*), and [)r(^sent the actual data tnr ivrades K M .md 
7. resfu'ctively, of the D.C. Title I prt)L;ram . * Tlie mean protest [lo^ttest (lifferenct > fo.- all ('TliS S 
scales [iresenltMl in those fii^ures are ^tal wt i^ally si^nificanl ai a conl'idencr level i;re;itei' than 
x.p<; 0 001 I exeept for I lie 'lieiidinL: srale for seventh i^'a^l^ ■ 'I'^^i^ '^h- o-ee i-ii^nire ti.H)' dis[)lays.. .i 
^latis(i.■ally sivrnificafu difterehcr at a cMiifideiice le\r] of 0.!^\hp < O.Oj \ ['he mean differences ra'u;o 
from :\. 1 on l{t>adini: in v^rade tlirri' to IL'.O on the Tula! iialtrry fur L^rado t>--.. Tho ine<iian (if these 
mean differences is a[>[)roxmiatoly 7.;M across the five i^rade lovols. The Mathematics mean 
diftVrences h>nd to sur[)ass those on tht' Roiuiim,^ scale lor i^rade^ 1 , 'A. and .7 l.ut not the second t,^ra(^\ 
I'sHii^a rule of thumb a[)plied hy ivo^oiirce ManaKernenl f (irporat i<>n , I'Xcinpiary i^aitis are donott'tl 
by mean pre to [)ost differences ot' 7.0 .N'ri'N or more. Ilen'-o. w^iui: at least the Ti^tal i^attery scales. 
e.\en]f)larv trains havi- bei^n shown in i^rades 1 A and in ; lie prorr.uiim; rnm[)onont in kindrrKart on . in 
t he riiat hetnal ics component ol se\ ent h v;rade. tho i^ain imu also be called oxompl.-iry. 

i{rlatr,o to the scale standarii do\ iations, the [)ro and p«)slte^t difterences de[)ict even morr 
siiar[)l\- ih^-n- sii^mfii'ance . Tliirloen of the oiK^htoer, scores for scales repiosemo(j in I'li^ures 0.0 
throULfh <v.lo have nn'aa dil terences whicli^ir* at ioast (^nethirii as !ar:;e as the correspiMidiriK 
-tandard deviations. The \ isual imd Auilitory I );scr:minat ion srale in kinderi^^art on, I^eadim: and 
L.ji.e.uav^e ^'-aies at first i^radf, and tia liraiiim; scales M the t^iird and se\cnth i:rade^ '/o have 
mean differerua's wliic^i aro at le;:-t one tlurd as larro as tho scale standar<i deviations. On nine of ih< 
ciuhleen scab's, tho mean difleren^'es are at learnt h;df the si/e <»f the cnrrespondini; standard des ia 
tions. The Total I^attery mean differences at tlic first and second crade levels [)art ieularly illustrate 
;hi< point. .Ml of tliese results btr thi' fiv- i^radi' IcvcN lend firm sup[)ort to the conienliofi that troat 
rnenl rtTect is liistinctlv visible. 

A- no? rd cariioi'. t ho data for ^^radcs two and i hvrr \ a tl.it o one of f f^.c assumpt iofis of : lie norr.i 
rob-rer.crd rnodiT Howeser, tho kindon^art en and fir-l er.tdo (!al;i. which do s.aii>ly all of tho 
ro.piiri'rnon!^ of t fus model. rot'lM-! st aMs: ica.lly >;i:nificanl liifb'i'encos between pre and pos(tc>t 
!i:cans U)V ail of the CTIiS S seaif A -i^'iilar rosul' is doctimernod by the second and thuvi tirade 
data, allhumrh i ho rosuiis at ihi >.<■ Ic. cis :,ro sorriouh:it more snhstaafial than those at the kinder 
,\\r\ on and fir'-^r crade. Thus, i: > pf»ssi[i!r \ ha' \ h.o \ lolai ion of ; lu o!ic assum[)tion at r ho u[),pcr' irrado 
1, -vols docs !iot seriously .'.:id ad\orsely iftoc: \ hi- udrrences whirh ma> bo drawn fr<wn the second, 
I biird . and sc.rnt h rrade data. 

.National aorm> urro nsod a- 'hr rrit* :':<'ri \r. 'his a[)p]:c;ii ion of fho :!orr: '•'■b'roncc<j model. In 
reler'encc ! .j i he earlier di >cu >s|(,:i of ! re.i' [iien! ^-fb-ct .it necessai';.- : .M-.^ider t he p rotes! me.ins to 
be ;ml!e;i:;v*' m1' pMs;N'-.i rcsu;:- iM'.der ;h.e P'-'treatmeni -ondition. Then the p.-ate-i means in 
I-'ii';;r^'> '0.0 throe -h O.lii ,ire ;ic;::iiiA' the "observed" post ireatr^oMl rosalts; ilie pi-elest rueaiis. 
■^::ii!birlv. are :he i-xpec'ed" a-. U!:.r:it resMlt^. T^ ;is, ihe "trealm-nt etf-et" i-^ r*-present e«l [or 

.■.;eh -^cOe }i\ ihe d i t'f^ * -e HCe lie'v. t-eri Ifo- preteM a-:>! postM'S! IImm!!- <jispia\'ed in f;L:ure^. \^ 

sta'^'d ;.;eviousb . all of ihes,. ar»- at i-M-'ally hnihly siir,iif;r,i:ii . laterally, they ind:c;ite that 

the i ».( ■. Tith' \ program nnliiate- a.L:a::>t \hr effct > of beini: educati'in.tlly disadvai:' ai^erl . 

'^Kach ^cab* on the ('1"i{S-V>. incbidim; total scales, .are st andardi/oci and nornu*(i • paralely. ilen<'e. 
the !olal [)atlery score is normed by taking the sc(»re deri\ed from all the items on the (/TiiS S and 
not bv b>rininK a linear composite of the three skills aroas total scale sc(»res. \\ hene\»T this technic] ue 
is used, thi' scaled total battery score may sometimes be lower than th' iher skills ari'as total scale 
scores. This efbM-t is even nio^e pronounced at the exlre:..e.s of t.he di.st rOuuion, 
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Cnfit ml (jroup Modi:! RcsultsS- 

In ihi' present applioat ion of ihv ronirol yjf>u]) niodeK raw soorivs on (TiUTion-n'tVrenci'(i rcadintr 
and mathematics tests are cimipared \ SCK .i^ain-- ran he (ierive(i. alKt"braically . by divi(imK^ the (iif 
terenoe between the treatment ji^roup's posttest raw score mean anci the no-treatment expectation by 
the standard deviation of the n^tion-l sample an(i suhsefjuent ly muUiplyinK by 21.06). Throu^'h this 
procedure raw score .t^ams can he convert e<i to NCK i;ain.s. Unfortunately, there is no national sample 
standard di'viation for -l ie PKT ^ano [\\n\ an(i it becomes ni'cessary to make the following: 
assumption: the ratio of the treatment i^^roiip's standrrd deviation to the standarri deviation of the 
national sample on the norm referenced test is equal to the ratio of the treatment t^^roup's stanriard 
<lt'viation to the national samjjle's standard deviation o.- the PMT and VRT . Since the two tri-atment 
i,n'()iip standard deviations can be calculate(i from the collected data and the standard deviatii'.' of the 
national sample on the normed test can he obtained fmni that test's technical manual, the estimatr-fi 
national sample's standard deviation on the PMT and i'K'i i»-st"can easily he derived iTallmad^e and 
Wood. 1976). Under the above assumpti<)n. the raw scor« :^^ains have been converti'd to NUK ^ains to 
permit comparisons between treatment fffect estimate's ielded by the norm- referenced model and 
control u^roup model, respectively. 
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Title I schools arc srUHlcHi aceordin.t; to a wiM^^hled indox comprised of thi' total nurrimT and 
prmuilaKV ol'crononiically disadvanta.t^i'd studi^nts as indicated hy eligibility for free lunch and low 
{anulv inronie. The control Krou}) model . ont rast s t hirteen schools immediately hrlow the cutoff with 
thirteen schools immediately above the cutoff. The rationale for the model is this: amnn.i: the sclinols 
near the cutoff, it is larirel v'chance which determines eli.^ibility lor Tii!e I services. In other words, 
the schools immediaiely above and below t he Ime do not substantially oifferon educationally relevant 
variables. Thus, tlw^i' schools not retvi vin.i: Tit le I servic(^s can fairl\ act as a control o-rouf. for those 
s<-hools which operate Title I pro^^rams. This is l)ecaiisc students within ineligible 'schools, even 
thou.LTh their achievi'ment levels mi.Lrht indicate a need for suppk'mentary aid. do not receive any Title 
I services. TabU's t).l lhrou,^:h b.ti ^Mve thi* pretest, posttest ' no-trcatment expct'tation. and treal 
men! t'ffect on the Pn scriptirr Rradinfi 7V.s7 and Prrscripfin- Mat hrmaf 'rs YVs/. respectively, lor 
non-Title I and Title I schools for first . second, and third Lrrades." The means for Title I and non Title 
I third Ljraders were not statistically, siirnificant ly differiMit. Many of the students in lion-Title I 
schools this year participated m the Title! pro.i^ram last year; they are enrolled in .schools which are 
not elii.:il)le for Title I funds this year but wtTe eli.Lrible !as{ year Hence, sorne n( these students 
actually recei . '-d supplementary sitvicivs last year. If the Title I [)ro,L:rani was rffective in the 1974-7:) 
school year, then the current secomi and third irrade students in non Title I schools near i,hc cutolf 
mitrht be expected lo display higher scores, as a Krou[). than they would have had their schools jiot 
nreived Title I services in the pn^viou^ school year. In ol her words, t he-t reat nu^ni effects of the Title 
! program in the U^T-l 7;! s.-hool year would continut- t,, influence the achievement sconvs of those" 
students who had bren in thr in^atnient .irroup that year. This eflVct is .sometimes failed statistical 
contamination: the non Tit Ic I M'comi and thir<i i^rade students in tfie rurrent s(dn)o! year are aot tree 
from the influmc*' of the prc\ ious year's T:' le I pr<iLcra.m. 



*Se\i'nlh i;r:uie ^tuo^ rils wrre no: included in the control ^^roup model analyses because the 
.ifjpropriate control scfiooN wrro not desu^nal < time to be ir^.ctuded m the romf)arisor:s . 
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Tru' no-ireatmrni rxpocUilion is an rstimatt' oi* ihv postiesl score thai Title I siu(ii'nts wouhi 
have attained had they not participated in the program. The no-treatment expectation vva> 
(let ermineci by adjustinji; the observed posttest for differences in pretest scores between students ir; 
Title 1 and non Title I schools. An examination of pretest differences between students in Title I and 
non-Title I schools revealed that this adjustment was important; because students in non-Title I 
schools consistently outperformed students.in Title I schools on the pretest. A straiirhi comparison of 
posttest scores for the two groups would be inappropriate, .^Mven that students in non-Title I schools 
ha<l an initial advanta^^e. Because it was expected that students in non-Title I schools would show an 
initial advantage, a principal axis adjustment rather than a covariance adjustment was employi^d (see 
Kenny, 1975). 

On the average, first grade students in non Title I schools have slightly higher pretests than fust 
gra<ie students in Title 1 schools. However, this pattern reverses on the postt(^st, with students in 
Tit le I schools showing higher Total [Reading and Total Mat hematics scores than .students in non Tit le 
I .schools. This finding f)rovides a strong argument for treatment effect at the first gra<ie level. The 
resulis for the control group model fio not indicate a Title I program impact at the second .grade, 
although a moderate level of impact is found at the third grade. One plausible explanation for the 
absence of an effect at the upper grade levels i.-^ that some of these studc-nts benefited from the Title I 
program in f)revious grades. Given the strong "ffects at the second an<: third grade-levels yielded ' 
the norm referi'n<'e(l model, it seems possible ihat the control group mo(iel is failing to i<ienlify an 
.effect because the control group is contaminated with last year's treatment. However, the finding of 
a iiKxierate effect at third gr:"le rai.ses doubts about the possibility of a contaminated control group. 
Another explanation is tb.it certain i.-ssuniptions underlying the present application of the control 
model are faulty; thus, the rnod(>l yields an inaccurate estimate of program eli;ct . 
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Th<' first ^n\i<lo and third grade results from the control group model corroborate the findings of 
[\w nornvrefen^nred nuulei and confirm that the Title I program is having a statistically and vthwii-. 
tionally significant impact on student reading and maihemalir.s achievement. The fact tha: two 
rnodel> using diffenml achievement tests convergi^l on a similar estimate of trealnuMit eltect 
sintngiv inciicates that th.e estimate is vali(i. The fact that, the two models do not converge on a 
>imilar'estimatt' of treatment effect at the second gradi\ in light of the findings .it the other J wo 
i'.ra(]es. is best consiiiered a sampling anomaly. Replication of this analysis next \ear should altord 
ad(iiti()nal insight inio these second grade results. 

In an elTort toohtain a clearer underst anding of t h*' achievement diifereiici- between »tuilents in 
'Ini,. I and non Title I designated srhoois. the individual PM'i' and TUT olKt rHve.s ufre analyzed. As 
prt-viousiy nu-ntioned. the non Tith* Tdesignated schools may i)e rontanunated ir^ thai some of these 
schools r.-ctMvrd Title I funds in 1971 Tf). and ihere may l)e som<* carry ovt '■ tMferi. Nonet hi^less, it is 
useful l(» examine iht> diffen-nces in objective attainment as an illustration of a powerful methodology 
and ihe insighi it gives into the nature ot obsi^rved program eMeels. Table tl.T gives the objertives 
upon which students in Title I schools c!. irlv outperformed .students in .sebools not receiving Titb- 1 
Umciing. The difference be! ween the tv. o groups surpassed 0.25 of a standard (ieviation. As expected. 
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•students in Title I schools show a clear advantage on several reading and mathematies objectives at 
grade one, but no such advantage is evident at grades two and three. Stated another way, there were 
noobjeeiives on the PRT an<1 only one on the PMT. which differentiated between the performances 
of Title I and non-Title I second grade students. Similarly, no large (lifferences were found ai the 
third grade leveL These findings disagree with the results of ihe norm-referenced rn^niel. which 
showed a substantial program effect at first, second, and third grades. We pmpose to conduct a 
thorough analysis of the criterion-referenced test data in ar^; effort to identify those objectives which 
the Title I program is most effective in attaining, as well as those for which additional instructional 
emphasis is indicated. 



CauHal Dependencie.s Among PRT Subtests 

.Vs pointed out elsewhere in this report, siniply knowing that one variable is corrdati'd with 
another is of little substantive value to program planners. For example, the knowledge that mathe 
niaiics and, reading achi^^'ement are correlated provides no direction to instructional ndonti. 
Similarly, a positiv<' ."orrelation between vocabulary and reading comprehension dues not suggest 
any changes in thr way students are taught to read. Simply stated, correlational data has little utility 
for I'ducational planners, including board members and teachers. The major reason that correlat io!*.al 
data affords limited support for policy making is t hat it says not hing about causality. 

Policy decisions, whether rnadr at th^• district w idv level or at the classroom U'vcl. art- iniended 
to have an effect: to change the behavior of ihe teacher or student, .Although it is kri(?wn that 
voeabulary and readinii rumprehension are correlated, the benefits of apportioning^ more ot the 
i:isi ructional ri'sources to vocabulary build' ng than to reading comprt^hension are n.»* known. In the 
ab^^ence of knowing "what causes what." coninierciaL reading systems art- bought which make such 
inst ru<'t ional decisions for the purchaser. The hy {>othet ical authors of the fictitious "Suprrl )uper 
Keadint: System" suggest emphasizing vocabulary building in the first grade, phonics in the second 
grade, anci comprehension skills in the third grade. It is assumed '.t the publishers and author^ 
nave evidern-e to support such a differential all<M ai ion of teaching resources. The plain fact is. 
however, that no --uch evidence exists. One guess is as good as another rei^ardim; whi<-h skills should 
lie taught first and which objectives shi^.id he emphasized at what grade levels. .\ tren)(rn(ious 
amount of I'olk wisdom surrounds . be le.-'hin!^ of r«'adinK. most nf which h;i- remaine<j unch;d!erige<l 
fnr 1 he past fifty year^. 

.\ re<-entiy developeci research 'C'-h; promises to Ljive educational planners the types ..| 
'■;;j>al iiil'orm.Mfion needed to make mai- a(iv;ince- in the (jualiiy of reading insiru»-iion. '\'\ •■■ 
;iM-hni(}Ue is cnmf»rehf-nsi'. ely describt 1 :n Arip..'n<iix ('. I^riefly. the method, cross lai:ged p:i: • : 
analvsj... permits causal intVrence< t»» b«- - i*r'»n; c(»rre!.it itmal dat.i taken at two or more p.^i; in 
!im*- The I'KT and PMT are Kiven :, . uh: ai;ain in tht- -f.-ririL:. !herel)y providin^r an excei'.eni 

r.p|). .ft iin!" . !o ap|M*v the :echm<|ue. i * (.;uesMMr; !<; he^#iu^su < I't^i wi;:^ tins [)r< »ceriuri' is thi-: ai'e 
• h.iV*' cai;-vil r-e!.i: loriNjiip-. anitmir ihe ''li'Y -uiUe-i -/^'hicb^^u^Kv-t a :*ed:r«'Ci a/n ni rue! h .[i .tl 
"Mipiiasis at*^ h»' arious i.n'ade le\ eisV (: 

V\v/^:'"- 1 1 I hraaiv;!; -.umc^ari/*- ' rie^'e -sar;. intnrtnaitMn .Of part if iilar ;n" ♦•r»'-i i:i e.ich ol 
the nan(M> arc ihe correlata)n coeffici^'m • Mfi ''^-.r diaa^t^nal. For example, I-'ii^urt- ^\.\\ -hov^s r--U.17 
bfiAcen fail Aiaiitocy Percrption and sprimr \'isuai P»'rce[)t ion . and r~!*.;^L! between fall \'i-iial 
i'er» «'plion an<i -firmg .\uOi; ory i'ercept ion . This suK^rcsts ( hat m^>^: nf \ lu' aci i\ it v is in the direct ion 
of \"isual Percepiion causuu; Auditory Perception. 
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First Grade Cross-Lagged Panel Correlations (N=1218) 
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St'cond '-Ijr jde Cio'-.s Lagged Pano\ Correl.iHofis 
( N 7 69) 
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Figures 6.17 and 6.18 summarize the important causal relationships for first and .second grade 
PRT scores, respectively. Fiy:ure 6.17 ill"strates that Visual Perception, which involves discerning 
differences in shapes and pi and matching letter forms with word forms, operates as a causal 

influence on Auditory Perception and Comprehension Development. At the .second grade level. Word 
Perct t ion and Study Reading operate as determiners of Comprehension and Interpretation. 

One characteristic which Visual Perception. Word I'erceptidn. and Study Reading hold in 
common is that they require abstra<:t spatial manipulations and the identification of embedded 
figures and concepts. It may be inferred that the.se types of activities should be given major emphasis 
in first and second grade reading programs and. conversely, that the emphasis on atomization of each 
and every reading subskill should be severely (|ues^tioned. Successful readers do not learn to read by 
ac(|uiring, in a stepwise fashion, the hundreds of subskills which comprise most of the popular 
commercial reading .systems: Rather, they learn in giant steps through mastering spatial relation 
ships and learning to decipher embedded figures' in the form of letters, words, and sentences. 
Reading is a Gestalt which is far more than the sum of its <;oincident elements. By 'breaking the 
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reading process down into finer and finer elements, its Gestalt is destroyed anci with it the child's 
oppcrtiinity to grasp the whole. 

If the cross-lagged panel data is accepted as truth, the instructional implications are far-reach- 
ing. F'irst, the emphasis on ^eaching the numerous subskills. which experts say comprise reading, 
may be misplaced. First graQ:>rs should be given extensive encounters with tasks in visual discrimi- 
nation of increasing complexity, including practice in locating embedded figures of all kinds (such as 
activities which require separating figures from background). Concrete word experiences should 
take precedence over language based experiences in the sense that nev.* material and concepts arn 
presented initially through the visual mode. At first, this recommendation might appear to conflict 
with the observation tnai large numbers of Title 1 students have linguistic problems and should be 
given additional language instruction. It seems likL^ly that the only common framework for the first 
grade Title I students and their teachers is the visual world. The verbal worlds of leachers and 
students are laced with inconsistencies and syntactical and dialectical differences. Often Title 1 
children falsely perceive the words spoken by the teachers. However, if the children can view a 
concrete representation or, in terms of even greater instructive effectiveness, can manipulate a 
model of the concept, then the language takes on a vivid, meaningful quality. Thus, language is not 
relegated to a secondary position: rather, it is used to enrich what has alreculy been presented 
visually. Language without prior concrete experience is just a meaningless collection of words. 
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Second graders should be given much more practice in abstract spatial manipulations and detect- 
ing embedded figures than is the case in the present instructional scope and sequence. Emphasis on 
comprehension and interpretation appears to be misplaced if the child does not possess a solid founda- 
tion in word perception and study reading skills. Thi* approach suggested above represents a some- 
what radical departure from traditional reading theory. Implicit in this departure from convention is 
a gamble. It is recommended that a carefully controlled pilot study be initiated. The pilot study 
curriculum would abandon the standard sequence of reading skills in favor of a curriculum oriented 
toward spatial and embedded figures. The gamble is that the approach might not work, and two 
years of skill building for participating children would be forfeited. The evidence of this study and 
reinforcement research, conducted by William Crano and his colleagues at Michican State 
University, suggests that the benefits of such a new strategy will be tremendous (Crano and 
Johnson, 1976), 

Two considerations are worth reiterating. First, because these findings have implications 
beyond the Title I program, it might be appropriate for the District to recognize a pilot study as a 
necessity. This would give it both the required high level backing and the resources to launch a 
credible test of the approach ^condly. the PRT and PMT data for the past two years offer a 
treasure of insights into ways ol improving instruction in reading and mathematics. The results cited 
in this report represent only a fraction of the full range of analysis ofitions and jtw- -ihle information 
yield. 



The Criterion-Referenced Test/Norm-Referenced Test Controversy* 

Much has been written in thl^past ten yviirs an the relative advantai^es of the use of criterion 
referenced tests iCRTs) over norm -referenced tests iNHTsi. Grvcn 1 197;1) traces the (KT niovorneni 
to an article by (ilaser lUHi.'^l on learning outcomes in which that ^author draws the following 
distinction: 

• ( Viterit)n-referen{'t.'(i measures indicate the content of the behavioral reprrtorv and tho 
• ■orrespf)ndence hotW(u'n what an individual does ami 'hi* underlyinir cnntinuuni of 
:ichievement. 

• Norm referenced ihoasiires tell that one ^tinlent is more or less profi<'irnt t [lan ar\< ■! hrr htil <!(» 
not tell hf)W [)r()fi«'ient eithtT of them is with respect to the subject matter task> involved, 

rophani and Husek (UH)^^' siit^Kest that the two typt^s of tests differ in liow th<' ar<' u>ed: 

• ( 'riterion referenced m»'a^ures are use<1 to as^'ertain an indivifli! •''^ status svith res{M'<'i to 
some criteri(m or {)erf()rmance standard. 

• Norm ref(^renced measures are u>ed !o ascertain an inrlivuluai's performance in relatinnship to 
^hat of oth(T individuals on the sann' lesl. 



In a nu»re re<'eni . ;clr, roi>harn ^^71' .iisMtiL'iiishes CRT and SRT rnea.^nrenieni in f< rni^ «tt :h»' 
"quality of description. He states: 

The overridin.i^ distinction hetuf^'n norrr referenced and criterion r<*fer'ence(l 
a<-hievemen1 test- is the (jualiiy .>f descrif)! ion yielded by the two apnr'wu n' In 

*'rhe authors rc^cot^Miize the study hy (;}**nn l\. Koudabiish (^ntitie(I. "Kst :mat in^r Normative Sc()res 
P'rom a ( Vitericjn-Heferencefl Te^t,"' as the imnierliate refiece^ssor of and partial rispiration for' this 
substUfiv. 



the case of norm-referenced tests, we have only a t^eneral idea of the skill area the 
test, assessed (e.g.. reading comprehension), plus an examinee's relative standing 
in relationship to other examinees* scores. With a criterion-referenced test, we can 
^^et a precise fix on what an examinee can or cannot do.* 

For a time, it appeared that the proponents of CRT measurement might triumph completely as 
one large school system after another abandoned NRTs in favor of either commercially available or 
custom-developed CRTs. The arguments for CRTs took several forms. For example, 
norm-referenced tests are inappropriate for diagnosing individuill student needs because these 
instruments do not measure ail the important skills at a particular grade level. They focus instead on 
a small sample of these abilities with often only one item acting as an indicant for a given aptitude or 
objective. CRTs, on the other "hand, are keyed to the curriculum and provide the classroom teacher 
with information on individual skills or objectives attainment; these tests are normally viewed by the 
classroom teacher as being more useful in planning an instructional program. Another argument is 
that normative data is most reliable and valid for evaluating program effectiveness where data is 
aggregated across a number of students. This type of statistical information is much too gross to use 
as an indicator of individual student achievement. Proponents of various leaching strategies, such as 
individualized instruction, argue that the purpose of CRT measurement is to evaluate innovative 
programs. 

Although there remains considerable disagreemi'nl as to the relative advantages of NRTs and 
CRTs, a general C(^nsensus exists on at least two points. First, the informational needs'of teachrrs 
are better served by well constructed, field tested, criterion referenced tests. Second, the needs ot 
program administrators, board members, legislators, and the gi^neral public are at least, part ially 
served bv norm-referenced tests. In an effort to meet both levels of information recjuired, many 
school districts, including Washington. D.C.. employ both NRTs and CRTs. This approach appears to 
be logical and appropriate. Two types of information are needed, so two types of tests are given. 

.-\n interested observer might ask why lest publisheiK^ have not simply normed a CRT. thereby 
creating an "NRT-CRT" and solving t He problem. First of all. nationally norming an achievement test 
can cost as much as one million dollars! Also, test publishers are not anxious to create one product 
which would render existing CRTs and NRTs obsolete. Norrning CRTs can create another problem. 
One attr;u'tion of criterion-referenced tests rests in the fact that local school districts can build their 
own instruments. This is exactly what: many big cities have done, either singly or in collaboration 
with testing corporations. Thus, for a number of political, economic, and not very persuasive 
methodological reasons (refer to liambleton and Novick. 1973; Messick. 1974). test publishers have 
considered norming existing criterion-referenced tests on a national basis. 

Much of the argument over CRTs and NRTs rests on what may be.a faulty premise: that NRTs 
and CRTs measure something different in terms o.f both content and specificity. If the cojitents of the 
two types of tests actually differ, and if both normative and criterion-referenced information are 
re(iuiVed. then no solution to the dilemma exists short of giving both types of examinations. 
However, there is reason to believe that a norm -referenced reading test, such af^ the CTBS. 
addresses the same general content as a criterion-referenced reading instrument, such as the PRT. 
In this case the primary difference between the tu () tools is one of specificity . 

It is realistic to hypothesize that a well constructed criterion-referenced instrument differs from 
a norm referenced test only with respect to the methods by which 'individual performances are 
reported. A student's result on a CRT is described in terms of item or objective mastery; for 



*I)avid A. Kenny, "A (Juasi Fxperimental Approach to Assessing Treatment P'ifects in The 
Nonequivalent Control (iroup Design." Psi/i-h(>!i></i<'(il Bullrfiii, Vol. 82. No, 3. (1975). 345-3(^2, 
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t x;«inpU\ rilhrr sliulrnts can rn-ot^ni/t' siinu Irltrr^ in a ^sord nr thry caiinol. 'llu (juc-tion ul 
iritt-rc^t is n-.)! Ikjw rii:in>' sludrnts acro.ss i hr naPon ai \Ur sainc i;ra(ir IcArl can rrcu! -u. c ^.lUrU 
letu ps; ralhiT. il is wlicihcr a parliciilar stiulcni can rccoi^ni/r silent letters. 

A suident's perlurniance on an NKT is reported in terms of relative standinir as c»>rnpareil in i fn- 
n.-.;.onal norm. Here the (jiiestion ol" intere-' '.vhether the student is reading at ;i le\ .1 
-Miiensurate \v il 1^ s;uden!s ol" similar ai'.c- and experierii-e. CRT m for mat inn rc[)orted in terms ot 
»)!iiective ma^terv. ^shereas NKT r-esuUs are i:iv»'n m 'er!n> of nati»»:Kd percentiles or L;rade 
e<|ni\ alenl s, 

* 

In otner »^or<is. siwne (MM's and NHTs ha\e v.n informational diff.'r*-nces; i.tlier irsis ot' !his kind 
':.tv.- (iiflerences whudi are clear and sn^mfn-ant. The arKU"i'"iil <>^'<'i' ^^'"icli is •■helt»-r" is f^e-rd e :•. 
(•!n<i\ elv on ht)w the resuH lor an individua! stmien: should l>e rr[)or;ed. One wav t,» decide \'. he! < 
ihe NKT currently u^ed hy the D.C. scliods actiia!';- <e.erlaps the CIM is le deiern;:- 'a'-mI. . a 
s?udent"s NKT score v-an he ;:redicte<l iisku: ohjecii^e mastery information.* ' KT a on 

ea.-i) siu.jt'nt would \hert h-.' used lo rr«-ate a f)re'dirt.i. ,n e^juali.-'^ «\ipahU^ in' ;re'-*'ral i;n, national 
perc'-r;; :ies .-ul ur.ele e-iuivalenis tor individual siudrnls; this ^suuld ol)\Mtf' tin- hu:h cost ot 
•d'-.!n--rini'. NKT.s lo all stnd(>r,i'.. If ll^e j.>redir!inn is accurate, tlu-n Ix^tli le.iclirr information and 
pr.-.:^Tni ev.-iliiai ion m-eds can he adeijuai elv ;md etjuaily scr^-d l)> adininist t-rmk: onl> ilie < III . 



Thi- ! est s usfti in ( [lis si udy u ere l-'t>rm . Lev fis ! ; ■< • d ( ' and l-'or-m T. 1 .e\ ei 1 ot I I '.S, t lie 

I'll'W ,t!;d. ihe KMT. .The CTKS suhiest.s 1' cindfd \ iM-afuilarv. Keadm^^ M ■Miiifirehen ^i' •;><} Toi.i; 
h^adin-. ( omputaiiie . ( "oncept - anti .\pf>lic. .i.pii . and d'olal Mai In-mai n-s ( th ^ect i\ e iii i-.; ; r\ ^-<'u;-, 
:a!h*T MKin suhtesi M-ores fron; the I'KT an^ I'Wl w.-re ii-.ed in tins ^tudy. TaMs' K:- m ( liapler i 
^:nn:ria!a/es srh-ined rha-aci eri^t irs of ca.-b, sm'esi . T^r study san^plr uM-imled sr. -d vvAiU-r- 

;. :■ w !;<fT;: },ot h ( 'KT .md NKT readiiu^ s,'<.i-, s v,w.re availaf»le and ;.:. >T ] srron*] L;r-ader- hi)[n li 

( 'K'l ami WW ma' iiemai ii's scores were av adaliir. 

Tahle r>..H ^unirintri/.es tin n:LdM[)ie correlal it i: - h<'t\veen ( d;T ol» jf.-j ; ,>> and Nivi -cres. I l.i- 
. .,1 ha. (■ l>»'en « re«'ted for restriction n: r.»m;e -af the NK'l' valnes. Tha- inai:n:' i:dc of iliesr. 

.■<.rre:a;io; m^e-ts : hai : he ( 'Kd's and NKT arc measurnii; very si rn liar corn ' "vn s. ( dM>u i his lc\ ( i 
Mi snndarily, u i> pos.d^le t(; .Mjuale ('Tl^S - .f .! est- [.ercent i te s.^res with co:n ^sporwimc suhtes, 
pr-rceniilr se,,res the KMT .tml KKd*. The \^v^ n^-^iwn^ for ac(a)iiiplishinK an e.puperrenr Ir e,|-j:ii:m: 
of ih:s I vf)f for rh' * v.. te- ^ wa.s f>erfecte(i ny i-io neat ionai Testnu; Serviee ilTlSi a;;d imih* ;. .ni*. ' 
ni\ a ia" re scale ha.si. \\\ ■ nat is kra.wn as iln- Anchor Test Studv. A h»ral ( -rrent He <d' oO o:. a ("KT lor 
reatiim.: c(.::iprehensio!i MU^hl iransh'.ie into a na.lional p»>rcenti!e of .'io. Mecaiise the KM T Kli T ai ; 
( "I KS correlate highly, i he tahles v\a)uld yield very accurate national norm e<iui valent s of ' ical norms. 
():ie result of devel(>f)rnL: e(pni)ercent ile tables for the TMT ami KKT. usin^ ih'.- KTS procrdurr. is 
that moiu\v now expendi-i lor stacalardi/eii testini: <'ould he ta.n^eted tjn :m[)r(^ .ru; the . riteinon 
: «^ere:iced si (>r(»s. 



*Tlie description of the (.'KTs in ('ha[)ier 1 of this repor: mcliides a ii.stim.: of eaeh MhjiMiur measured 
to; Kfit h the Prt st-nptn'f lit atiun) /V ■<( and ihe Pr^ smpfin- Mafln / ♦ sf 

V] 

EKLC 



The evaluation team- recommends that the Title 1 program ■it;...: >• PMT/PRT results in place of 
cotuiiicting .standaTdi:;eri testing for school year 1977-78. Howe- r cntinued utilization of PMT and 
PR !" rrsults would be dependent upon necessary revisions by D.C. Public Schools and relevancy of 
the PMT .'.nd PRT to new program approaches such as Competency Based Curriculum (CHC), A 
study focusing upon the develi pinent of equipercentile tables for u .mshiling PMT and PRT scores 
into national norms, using the Roudabush or ETS procedure is reconv ■■■^"d. D. i tor this study is 
iio'v available on computer tape and could he completed in three nw revi.sed PMT and PRT 

wotdd he capable of -applying l)oth' feedback to teachiTs on in() ective attainment uniI 

f.ationai norm score--, tor poiicvmakers at the l)uilding and district-w 

\',\ way ()f sutii nary , thi' above stated recommendation has two ailractive iVadires. Pirst, tijcif 
vvill W A fiscal sa^ i- gs. bccaa ■■ .i ^ne test administration would be rcijiiired Seci>nd. \w 
itit'ormatiori would b> losi hecaiisf i . 'lorjiis for the 1978 77 Title i evaluation wouui he ol)taitied 

fro-- tables cceaifd u ith 1975 7t) and CTHS matched files. 



Standardized (irowth Kxpoctation: 
Some Findings and Implications 

M.,<t .•.iuca-u.nal ' itions, including the present one. ignore what may be a critical factor 
vhrn e.t. mating' ■.vhcih-. ,,,rocrain has had an impact or whether students have learned nioruat one 
.Ta.le U-v..i ti.aa an.the. . il :> typically assumed that a treatment eff. of ..e^n N( Ks (one ih.ni 
\.yuv\:v'\ dev.,vioni has the s.,n.e meaning in first ,'rade as m seventh grade. \N-U;it ts not typically 
.•„'-,.,ne"od -Mhal the ..[.ected growth is diff-Tcnt in first grade and seventh ^'rade . ..\noth<'r way o 
, u'.wr-' the .s.a. is to ask whHher a student v.-ould lose the same amount (relative to national norms! 
'.ime aeni..v..n-,ent if he sne fell asleep for all ol ' s, grade or all ot seventh grade, 1 his ,s , he 
...... - .. mu.'h growth does the a^'craire stud.nt make in readimc achievement during 

.;. -K. same as the growth realized by the average seventn grade student .' . ' 

Am to;ne atx.ve <iuestion can he approximated by assumi;,g that a s; ident will .Main the 

. .i,e 'rnu- <'■<>,: „n • h>- pretest and oosttesi if no learning has taken p-lace, If the protest raw score is 
• -. nationai perrenr i!e ..f.';!) and the -.ime raw score is entered im th- posttest percentuo 
'th, requiting pen-entu.- srore w,il he less than .10. The differen,-e hel we. the prelesl 
„..,,,,„iie an.i .he posUest perren-„,ie expressed in stan.ia:'.! s.-ore .orm is ret-renced as Ih.- 
<. -.n,iar.ii/ed( Irowth Kxt.eet ation .StiEi. The StiK is the amouni ■ hat a stu.ient .ea. -"er a period 
;.: ;;nH-n/.,.nvorselv. what the -tinient would lose if he ■ - fell as.,-op and learnoH not hing. An 
..xampio -nav help to ciarily ,h- computation pma-dures .,...-u : , , .-ah-nial e S(;Ks. Fable o.<- l^resent^ a 
Ln- ,o o-reentile ronversior. f,.r he. nmg .-i iirst grade and ond ot iirst grade on. the .otal 

,,. .'of -ne (■''■'!< < The average i')iith p. TceniiU'i beginning lirsi- -rade studgnt attai-ns 
;..„•.• ..i'il nn Tui.u'iteadir.g. rr.der !h- assumption that the average student learns nothing ui 
, ,r...,.u. he .he would he ext-ecte--! toaga:n ..Main a raw .creofil on She posttest . W hereav a 
.. , . ..;.,„ ■! -. rn- •,. a •..-rin.nimr I grade ;.er.-enuie nt-.",i). :t r.-pres. nts an ol lirM 

^;:oe;:;...-/ ■d,:..-i.;t-:.,,,h..-r..-:,iiiesar. ,-,-:,ver.ed;oN(T:s:oo ^l.!-* -J! -an.!-.. Ta.-H-n. 

,,| •■>',■' I- ,,t"er -Aor.S ; f a M u.ien' falls :isi. ■ i ' iii.i ieart- ■ -.jng ■liiMiig , 

:v,',.;^i M. -v;:.--...! ■ - NCK tn,. > -he an .--an.lanli.e.l 
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ur()\\ : h cxliiiMl Mu* nation. li im^viu i.'.r< >up durim: ib.f r'^i ri.'ulr. Vrt iinotlu-r u a> \ hh^ 

S( i< !u coiisicii^r i\ as an r>tirnaU' [hr rllVrt <»1 ..odi. iiMti.t', an ^in'ial lo '•<•(> v . vu.h - i a. ml 

u !r\ • on I'i r.st i;:'a(iv st lh!( rit r- niini: a- h t .ml . * 

•] ^ )\v h.P) prrsPHts >ir\\< in rcadmi: 1 mat [;'iiiai i«'s tor r:ratl(- 1, li. and V. To tacihfatc 
rmji[)aris<)n of inlorniation from tht> fin<linLt> ■ ' srrti..:i uiili ihv res! of lii*- '-hafUrr. all SCI-.- arr 
pn-srntP(l as normal rurvr rquiv.. imi > iX ".">(): S.: .oo* A : S(;K^ m 'IMv t>.lf) aia- (-.>mput<Ml 

iruiii ihr norm- in tho puhli^ht^r's ri; MUi.!! N.r ih»' CTIIS <. T!i< r.M'r.iurr i:-»'d to comput,. ^ i,K> 
ii.'iT'.t 'cal to that (lo-cral)('<l in th'* paiM. raph ab'»'. 



■[■■Mr 10 ra-vear^ that ih, lor rond i^rado dotal i{radim: i> -nlv onr tliirn 'A i ho .(,K 

,h.' tw-! -rado h'vo!. siniiia .v. tho M.-ond rr.o< ,-^(iK tor Toial Math(<ma; aiumt 'our Mn: 

!,,rrorlhanthr SllK . -"ad srv rn . This m- t o mdirat o : nat t ho raM Kfo". ' h • '!-nmt r. 



r ido iV. rrado ar in i^av .lar. ral.(> Mo^^ ^- h . ar^ aoditional y^ar <;f m-;. .<Min.,. 'i n^- -^l- 
h.-'.:h; an<: uou^hi n>mpoM-d -'-n- .-nh lo oiirh-.-m vra, of a-. toUow a s:i..,iar p:.!;* -a ot :t.- 



.■..,u-- ai^f uh-': th' r^i'^K . a-^- 'har^ -no N^"!-: P<Mm . 



aduailv dimir:^-di an: T . .i' ^ -<•«■• 



^<ijn!o that ari 'l\ rain. 



A- fM)i:it<'d 1= .1 oarlior. :'\\\<- 1 s'\'aliia: ion 
■M'V.T> t.MUit^ rnca:- - tho s:uno: hini: d .t o<'ciirs ;:Mht^ first i:ra<lo or !h»- >o 

irraliuon! i^ro'ip ;.y "--von Nt'K^ ^ it 



;arn i i i<^<'l 
a>^ mif*; . • 



>ii Nr}-> n>lal 'da' ''oiiaui'' 

^.^a . -vrni"::!- rale, 'm - ! ^Vi^o ^f. ^^n p'^inr 



;.;hat :M> jnsl asdifliruh t-;::.i'f.- a lir^t -ra. 

-pih.radot:. -t:noa:^ia..l- o-v N('F>^ X. ..vun:a.i -or I al.. -.IDs. ...... a ...r 

I M -adc h--. ol rr: - .-at ^. ijOO [)(■!■ n: wu-'-o. • . 

iho iirs; - Kit iiri'^or' ^ a d"^ -r-'n 
:,:,:i,.w.M... • :h..i:o.:. . ar^M-. ^ < ■ . a- n.r ;o-h ■ ■ . ato : :a-^M-d ii. .K 

Urr- \\ ai: : no ;n;p .-a.Moi. . .•;;n!iinn v hn^^r 

-iW-: ol -^V \(d-:N l"<»r th- avrra^M' s.-\r:ith i^iMor 
:r.-.ir:ii..- ; <>ftrr; of m-^ N< '!■"- da) 

. ...... . . ,,- . 1' S(iK w^'^ii'i ;-:'o.aio a mo 

aval ••yo - t n 

<'i ;':aa.*a'af >;•' nido arr 



rp 



))<•■. .,i I'), - < .11 . : 

" M:y . t!a ■• ! ■ i' 

s f . 't ■ " f ' 



; a : roa :'a' 

• a i.' \ pn.>:ra::,' : o ^n 

; - • 'i • ' ra! lo : . ' ■ roal n:rMa oi : 

a::- -\\\^\v< -^. Wi -a Mv- >(rr. ■ ,nsi. a -rd. a ntindM-;- 

ari-r iT^arUHii' : nio;' 
J.-. . . i(,T a '- ah - .a- to-i .\! t h' nr->om • 
: i ..■uis;'.' t-rr,:;nmtHnratin-': at, ./ni oi v:-^ 'n aM.n.parahir mat. A S'^''"'-^^ i'-^"^ '.^ torta.-o.i 
v.n, pi..s.:i; ihis nou r.. .pt in na)ro (ioiai! aad. hop,-m:ly. <l!^■al^^ ;ho .hutu.a^. .on 
I hal thi' SiiK p- :aiso^ lo rnako i - r\ al i;a: ion mrlhod.>!oKy. 



a; ■ qu 



■ troatmont "'fior! ;,nd ! ■• wi- ot a a--iatp. 
• .^no'* d'l 1- ka' jiaiLTo t ia % aita' ■ i ho 



*Uo S(;^': diff(M- sHKiiMvd(>pondin< tia-n ■•vhoroln thr pri-iost di -iha-nr; th- r.. srorr ,oct* 
t,,. V- om- -od into !h(^ [)')stto^t por<amtilo di-trihuti< ^''or • .i^" ■ ' pro,>on! at ton. 'hi 
[^lyr' :rr it does not inl'UaaK'o t no LrfHoral ronrliisions. 



his <!'■' '•ron<'*' i 



(inclusion 



'r.il.li' h.W •^•j!i:nK,-i tn, ; re / i' m;;! t^ifrrt ii; L .1 ;■ ' Kraiiiru; ainl lot;!! Mai lu'-i..l a> .{ix-u 
iiiPrv-d [)>• ihf ui)VV' . irrw ..nJ r.Mitn.l L;roup ni<wi»'ls. It is inlrrrstinr, \n ;if)U (hat tht- tue 
fiUMi.-h. yii'ld similar cslirnalr- of irtMiinrru rtlu i for !:r : i;ra<ii' rraditu: ' . • hi-iMalir. arliu-vr 
irr-U. bill subsiaiilial iliftVi'i nccs i?i ir«'alnu'nl rMVci arc c^lcirnt al s*^cn\h\ > .^i '-"'1 irraJ ta«-' 
ih.:l ill assunipiinns of [H)lh tht' t^orni rt'lVrt'n.-rd ;uui rontr -i l:!''.u:» ■< . nu-i ; . r.r in's! 

uraiii i 'vrl KtMUTa!« ' .-on^Hlcrn'c. in ; iu' ar('urac> ol'lht-.s^ csl irnAt r ^ of ircai jiumU -Iic/t. 'ihc wuit-iy 
(iiv(M'k;t'ni t\slinKH ..t sprond \rriu\r anci llu- 'luxitTalt'ls similar r^timaifs ;U third irradi' ^' 
that both modols riKiv hiviiily sfnsi!;->r to the ^yj■M^s of a-Mimption \-iolations \s hirh an- t-n' Ou ., > 
ir ivpiral application, wi ihr- vo miuirU. Ji st-fr is plausible ti n whon low arlu^ vors m a ria- 



I • 'ill'- < 



't :,; . .:: •■ I"' •rf':\ ■ '' , 



.it:"r ii'!'M!ip 



: ^ , : ; M| r r : / ; I i > t ■ < a I i > ^ < ' ! r . ' ' ' " M a I f 1 " : . i : ! ! ' 



V-^ .;<. 'J'l! !<• i -ti!'.a - in 
no".^ !• aHi(! a<b» a:r (.\ ' ~ tbi' -af 
ali-ia'd an aiviiiKiIy ' iic ' ' . | 
r ua^il'ilit \" f<ir fiadiai.; an >'x:* 



t:'..'r. ' ■ ; ^ ■ n>1* 'd ! • ''iLi rami 'ma; y^':^:' ■ ;i ; ; = .i ^ a • : 
1 ) { ' i" !}!<■; itp' .1, v:' riTano .\ nai :or [x aa :< a: i 'a-i f 

; ;'i;;s ph-aaar,va«>;i i*^ natii: 'w^li- ^-h'^uld b<»- 

■'ana ib'vw\rr, iis ■.vid»'^pr«';id apf''-;i'an'T d<M's aoi r- di.r^- 



8(i 
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'IIAPTER VII. SELF CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT 



Lr^ n^r.lti^»^^ ui>r trachri's luivt' st'nsr<l i he si.::v;!;>';t!i( and }M)sitivr rrlat ionshif' \.ri .s vrn a -Uhli-:il - 
(•nn,'.-|.M)f hini-r!f aiKHii^ prrtnrmai:' '' in ^rhn, m . ^ rnml:s and Sny^i; M!^:!^^ pla^Mi ■^^ M rnuc i aJ 
r.-.r iMPcf'M.nt of llifir llu'ory. Thry -Mini: "Thr n:,,s' mipoi'tant - n-ij^'-x of (^ifftTff^.ltatitHis ni l!:. 
mdiv piual's \h^vcv\ -.1 iivl) is phrnoiiirna! srlf. What ;i prr>nn ihirik- an^! hnw hv lu haM'- a!<' 
ianji'lv '!r!iTniin«Mi t)\ \hv ronct^pt s '-nUis alx'Ut hiniscll" and his a^'ilir uv^. ' ■ Thr la>t doradi- iia-. 
u ii ars>»Ml a n^surirria r inlert'sl in umi' -sl^'.ndiiv^ t hr i v< in whirh clnldrr:; ! ah^ut I l:t'?nsrU 
anii nihiTs. as wrW as an inrrcascd roc. .rnilion of Tlalinns/ .p lielwom [hr^r ff^liiu;- and 

ai'.:drrnir pciMnrrna.nrt-. Tho Wa>hin.i;ion. 1 ^ " '1' I p.<»i:rarn lias cniiuMr.Mi >tM! mnr, p. df\a-!(Mi 
n^a-nt a> of ii'> nM.ior ohjrci <v-. 'I m- • lai rxploia-^ -.^in'- of tho rrlaiioi^ ' ii'- ani<nn; m'Ii 
» nriia^iil . St udt'tit arhi» ^ rniont . a,:d rla^ - **ooin M'ii ; . ior. 

r*'U;rr'-> I U^f) 1 pn.'. id< an ♦■vcelli Tit <lr !:;.,; ; ■..!!" r- lacrp! ' ix »)i:u'al :: \-. .' i; ■]<- v- aV :\ 

.' ' hi< • "^^l : '•va> • .i'opi:.. d and -r- ^iirrd in : l':t' j . » rn; r\ alua! ion: 

yiu- : ri)[iri p* 'M ^M-ii- i.:r:ii.:. ! u ' t h : ^ ■ ■ : : 1) ! - a a T u >s . a : / » d ■ M : i. ;a' j 'li 
' . >f :'»»!•(• . !»! :i .[-.>< »; ' ■■. .fll >\ iir ii .ua' .t - : in ; ssd nr ^ • ,irt 'nc--^. 1 1 i - ■ inap' i-tMi • - : - .. 
■ ifinr:; • ■ a^ t nc [n rri piion,^^ o!" (ti;i-' ■ '■ arart i<'- ami a^<j:;' a'^; I in- [xvaa-pl - an'! 
■■ of I ho -rlf in ia !ai ion 1 1 ' i. ■ an<i ! n ' l^r . ■!• viiaiana'!. . l no aha- .jiial:' 
h no?''-'-'/. ( <i a"-- a<<n«'-::f. od u ii}^ i-\ prrio :n an- i oli i^; and '.n'ai^ 
. i!s u h arc pa-rrrivcd a^ fia^ ini.; pn^n : v r ov p.t'L;aM \ o ■. aitnaa- 

K-Mwrcn ih* a^o- "i: fivi- ami '',ro!v, ,rif roaorpl nri;in> -^l ,t!ii/f. I'm ■ ■ 

'.•;uffi lh*» laLenry porn'd f.y many aniniir-' !f>* '"hihi inaMj;'!':^ rnn-id.n'ah'; ■ ph;/-ira;. 

■ i.'.'rn'- .ind affori i\ «• aiaM^.V- 1 Mo .-^ho -n :V: ml ^ 1 h* ■ on . i !'( >nnu-r: ; \v;; h iri<'!a>a • '-d'M -< : 

L=l :f,-;.:ii->. at!itii<ic>. and hohavi a's u 'ach aro haso<i. i- ■ 'avk^' oxi'-at . on hi-^ nrv -»■;■ •nraa-p! a iii.'h 

■;-..-Ai^^' ^a ahiliv^irur. Wir,[i inrroa;a:.' a^^'. 'hi- ohi!<; ncoornos rnma" sur<- o! Wr\i^- a' : h li 

rna>y.iltl. .nd unph'asap' i>astninr-; ar,.: p.-- -^'nal ; -r^'.-piinns nf an<i phm-^ for nn- l! ' :-r. raiid 

rn-i;!n- u, f)ia!i. and a ; a'aiions ami la^pf- :''nd in bt- ^-onsistoni 'Aitfi Un- .■• .|.> :n u h:''^; • -^in ■ ,<!ur^ 

:,i;:.-.rif I .r ip -.v hi,- . ia t urr;, di<-: aif'ti if: hirir*' par* hy t p,-r'an'. <"! \ al io— ■ ' • - i ir. 



'iurh ! ho rarlv .'Ikm}! ; i\ir^ aro ■■haraot »-ri/rd 



'',,'al;'>n <■! s*-i'. 



1 ■ i n'!<-i-" an la! o 



i ^ 



na-i . 'I'Ui 



.■Mac: p: Ml th'' '.:\a' yoar imi a . .a.^ivcly -^nnpa- ■■■■ 
[i'w ^ i\\{>>\ 'nin;/> d . • ■ h' u I >' [ I ^ . pt'oplr aia* rnv'a' tif lafl' . n^d "a.^w-^ -.n'-n, ..: /ati 

r,ia- hapfo>- lip ■;nh.,p ■ ['la^-c-^^' :M\{>th- rhildron a-*' frimiily or rn» a^-. \s t ho '>i\ \ oar -no 

;.;;f,.r< ■" ! iTraalo. now donninf!-- ari>r. ^h- - »-\ ['vi cd to iniorart wjin a'' ■ :a;li... fhtihir^ ; aaid 
author-' V ■ > nro^ amj. to j i ;Ta' cNtoni. ,t Mai-i' ^\; f)oin^i< d.^ia--' no-od i)y how surrr-^sfwip. ; lio-- 
'a -a d» ma Pfis nr:.,otiai {■(. ."^di It 1^ : si'honi ytMr> . hioh na .'<' a I riily pi'o' ■!-'■ ' ^<-: n;. 

r\. ' !' . ~r!i '-onrrio dovt-; a>nv-!. ■ ■'.»'.- tiranr*' hjs hv ^ho been .n>is! rrn ty . olo. > ; ■. ai -- 
-omorMno- cM'diy jmi •(-: i>y p' ■■r'> an ad iiis. Thoro is an in;d; dty t<. srpa-'alf' ono-o,; ;r(.rn on- 
UmU rrpr; . ami- an-i <'-m'>n-in ci'M-n !)f-'im*' *.if\\a-i dn' •: throal- to -t^!l. h :;; 
i).i<-ki;r''nnd infnrr: .t) -n v^*- i"'>\\ ;m 'h<- .'•-p'''' ■ oor- laP's nl a p and niayaii. 

'i^nM'pt. 



-A|, .11. ^. , ^h^t'i'^ h' ^ ■ '^ha-i: inf. dt-n: --^olvo d; av pr -ni- r- !■ ^ads i o a wholes- 
. ..i faoilr handha : [)ors<aiai ro.a a-lnn- d thon- ro>iiluini nnna :i .nloro- amiion. irs. A stro 
xrif i'o- ''''pt ai-^o a ''.vs ohildron to h^'.n-i- - l^v ■ *h toward the st ato .a .a)n( i-pUao ; nd'-pond-vraT Miai 
idiaianiont a: to the pi^afnl jonrr- n r.\ ' .rrtnal aiiuUhoo.P A- ihoy .a'-.^-iop aJid r<-fino ihcir 
po-;:ivr :mai:ox. cnilfire-a r.r-Ljross; . , A- i^ain a scn^o •] ihcir ^.;a. tho iiapf^-a--^ ant; 



iiootno ■.' 



V mhaint parA''nhir mi<'roro,^.:. 'Idaar v.-rh'- aro r. :i i.'-. (ho 



apport ionnirni ol" love and attrtit ion. and iIun richnt'Ss '-('int'orcrs t hviv *]r<\vv io respond adivi^ly and 
posit i\ r\y to ot Iut \hu >f.)li • 



('f)ildra"i with thr. healthy orirruation (h> not IVel inlVrior to or irit iinidai t^l hy th<Mr \}vvvs. They 
•.ransiatr the aiil horit ati\e roninuinirat ion^ 1' tear hers and parents into helpful and .itteiitive state- 
ments o: instrurtion, eoncern. and lo\e. 'I'hey a; rapaMe o( aceeptin^^ (•t)nsl met iv eritioism without 
a resultant ihrt'ut to their individuality, inciepentienee, i»r reliability. P(>rtit'ied with {hr eontinnal 
input ol" positive [)ereeptions. Me ehildre^ naturally respond wel! to chalh riiM's. Thvy iwv not tor 
MierUed hv ne feelini:^ of f< ir. apprehension. haras> .lUMit , tu.i.-lity. iind t'xhau^iion that afkM-t 
i-hihirr-. \Mio are riot su[>[)orted hy a positive sell" ciiut-pt. Their contidrnn and psyeholo^dral 
tranquility are - flerted [)y a sat ist'ai't ion with their p' rst)nal ap[>earance. Th' y do \uM suffer from 
anxiet ies eonc- lun^ physical attractiveness. 

OiM'asionally dolini; on their ability t< 'ir[)ass tluMr pt-eis c ■ ' in activities, tht- cluldrtMi with 
I he st ron.if self ihia^^es consider t heniseKf - rqual to t heir i-ohiirls i ,nost ptM'formance areas. When 
I hey <lo [)erform below their own standards in )ut ine a<M ivity . the:, r,<{)ressions of unhai)[)iness are 
not extreme. They are usually moderate in their self praise, 'i'hey usr ihrlr \)\\{\v in accoin[)lis[iment 
' • bo-sler their alreadv al)undanl su[)ply of ^eif confidence. They art' aware of the d'sadv antatres of 
ant! -ocial behavior, ("onversely, they are coLMii/.anl of \ \^{^nv^h> of sm-ially accepied actions ' 
inter. I'-tions. ilnnest and open enough lo fac(' ne fact thai they may have '•■.•ofilems with bandit. , 
\}<^\ h pt^ople anil sit uat ions, t hese cluldren h.r ' ru"ed t m prot ect t h» : i^t^U f . Tom t he po^^ .'bilit y of 
♦'onur. !i t ini; an » ' or. 'i'hey are not forceil Jo h ti ba si ions ;iron::il bril I le ->el I iiii.e.:rs. 

Sri.iom induluniiLC in 'iii^ 'olMVior. ■fuhiren wii[i posiuve >i'll cofiia'pis li^ually re>or( to 

•••• '-rly ai;L:ressive solui ions t" .Oem.^ in [n-culiai- sit uat i -as. '!'he. are (>ft<'n conipet il iv<' and 
-omeLimes a'-serfive. but I hi avoid fi.L;l;lini; wiih I heir j>''er-. , fieir .sense -:f scholastic 
-■•.{n[)el ' ''ne-^s is keen'^' fie\ 1. and the\ ofien oxcet i-' i la [)asic aroa^ radini', iUid 

-.;.i}'e: a . "idv rei-'jiarlN ceed their [m rforniarice expt ■•.,if-nnv,, as calculaterj :Vom .d)i!i(v 
x.iriii. ^r'i. tr make iii^st i.m; -con^s on .^t andar r.- m! ..dia enh iit tests. [Ja^- ine ::i \ 
^•e.uU 'iou- • acaderaic sn.rrss, these .siiaienls tux): as .a T' : >(ri;i ;i r a-i*; i\ Aardia.; 

: . ' e' ■ ..M t ; t ir li va 

The . ail(V'\ ri MOO- self conia'pl > live ai a irimbled world. Tliey themselve- "t lo-ouicl^ a 

■:!a^:- liarkiy v • nsur- ol l ■ ir ability to solve'daily prol)lent-. t hov allow i ta ir ()uandaries (o influence 
many of iheii r»-icuior lip^ tvi'h other peo{)le. 'i'h.'y nia> •no pas-.;-. ( , ^Iepend<'./. or v. iihdrawn in 
t heir interf>er sonal 'ii volvenvr I- , Converseiv. they may iiaersp»'t-.e elements of unfriendliness and 
in»a)ni[^at ibi!i! y in I heir behavioral project ion - • o oi her people . d'lu ir we.ikened self cone* pi s pre vent 
them from su(a'essfuliy furcMonim: a,^ ind' ■ i'-. while litiiderinv; iheir smooth (! -v elo[)menl of 
c<uu'ef)i ual and mora' inte>i:rity. 

A poc sell <'oncef)t leads to unpleasant and mcoi;siderat( thoui'l^ts and aotions. Chilo '.'i wiili 
iow o[)inions of theniselv er will reinforce thest- inw opinions with coie.istently mrulv behavi. . I'his 
will {)ersuade the r>oople in their immeriiate vvorhi hat they are, indeeri. un<a)mfortable comi)anions. 
They reject themselves and(>lhers and, naturally enough, b-el that other pe. ')le h-e lit'le likin^^ for 
them. Oflei^ they are • 'nvinced of liaar inabi! to ia)mpete wit a their peer>. The ' -r self concepi 
underndne.s their confidence in their ability lo conuuunicai' ccmst ruct iveiy .. iih ariults and 
aut 1 ritat ive fi^^urrs. The^e child: a are t h"eai (aie(i when they should be st inii. ^'d anu ^lisc< ujrat^ed 
wlu a ( hev shniild be reas.>ured *'Troiip act iv ities fi:?a h(^r coa\ inta^ t hein of t^udr f)r( 'ems in confront 
inK t heir daily ruutines. 

( 111! M'cn with weak se*' ■•ora-ept s often [e , fer I o interact wjr !i fr,»'n(i of youni^er :iy;v K^r^ ap. in 
;his wa'- . lia y feel just)Me*l :n assuming a leadership role, 'i'heir rowdy impulses are temper.-d by a 
■M)ntra{i ''tory dt^sire to firui -om(* moderate soeiai su(a:ess wi' 'u)Ut resortimi: to mi-diiehavior. I'luis 
<-hi!d ^' b" usually prefers to plav alone mav soek ;o domin a youni^er child or ,ii:r(»U[) of children 
However, in most situations, the children .th ;K,or .self r'/nce[U s are (juitters and Herachiev crs 

^■. s 
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Tlu\v [)r()tta'i thiMusj'lvrs from rrilicism ilirou^^h a rt^l'usal ulinii vrror, but Ihoy consistontly 
(uTlnrni fxiorly to s<)li(1ily and consolidair [hvW nt^'-alivo sell' concepts. TluMr responst' to praist' is 
olU'M ronfiiscMl. as iho appn)\ a! tlisturhs ihrir flow of no^'^itive thoughts about their own t'a[)abili(ios. 

i'hysicai nuiiiift^stations of thoir inner liifficultics ofti^n oaust' iiiom to he rorisidei -'d pi-oblcni 
rhihlrrn, Holligi'rent or withdrawn rhihirrn bnih <Musr extra prohlei-ns for their teachers ■ nd other 
.su()ervis()r^. Thf symptnriis are different out the catalytie eoinnion denonunator for their aet,ions is 
the poor self <m) -ept. These ehiidrm usually retreat in the face of tht' ehallenge of nornuil reading and 
' ihtMualieal .issignnients. The> ol'ten earn lower s<'ores on their standardized aehitn-enient testjj 
Kian is ex[n'"i»»d with relVrt-nre to i heir results or: ability tests, r t hem. - hool is just anot her pln<-e 
tosuft\u'the frust rations of del'eal and failure. 



SKLF C()N( IP T INSTKIMLM A HON 

The Self O^iScrratiifN Sc<!!rs iSOS) used in the present evaluation is a dirert. -^'If report, groiio 
adiuinistertd. natioirdiy nornied. ind stai; lardi/e<i instrunH" with empirically urternu'ned scales 
which measurr the wa..s in whicli luldren perceive ihemseUrs ami their relationshif>s to peers, 
leai S rs. and school (Stemier and K<i' :u nineyer. 197:.^. Hri t'ly. the SOS has bren develofu d 
measi factor analytically derived dinv -ions of cliiidrer:*s affective behav it)r, 1^'our ^uch ilinuur 
(Self A<'<'eptance. Social Maturi'ty, Srho(.f Affiliation, -n i Self Securiiyi ai a primar ■ ci ..ml eight 
dimensions iSelf e[)tan('e. Self S<'. iirity, Social ('onfidenct\ Self A-^t^riio;u i> Atldiation, 

!\'r'- Affihatio-. Tearher Affiliation, an.i School Affihalion) at the junior 1/ di .rl luue hn^n shown 
to hi usi'fr! it. j^red' -ting im[)ortai:: as[)ects uf ci/^dren^ deveiopnu'ut ---me of :he^e scales mark 
wt'h known dimens. of children's benavior. F^)r I'xampie. Self Serm , > is actuaiiy ihe inverse 
trait anxietv ;tMti ha.- nen f ''e fu<ms of research for a number o!' .ear^. S<'hool Affiliation. 'i^M- ' •t 
■Affiliation, and Peer .Xffri.n n reprcM nt cor,.truct,s which <'du air's -iwr long u>t d in describuii; 
children. Social Maturity and Social (\)nfi(ienco are sonirwha mno\-.uive ^ol:^>^- and h.ave not 
re<"-i\ rd mi:cK it t ent i(,n in self conce[)t re^ear^*' 

: iie priniar-. t > el ll' orm ( ' i ^ f t he SOS i.s designed for Mse at gra^^";. K -l. K:u-h of i \\r four •^<\d<- - 
[h\< lev-j is labelerj in a pi - tivo ma: er. w^.h higli sc Tt s I '-r g most chararieriM ic (C th, label, 
lielo.^ are (iescrirc ions ot f'ach s< 



Scalo I ^^e'^ .Xccoptance 

( "!ii\'ri'n v\ n \ !.;.r >ror< > \'irv. ; ■ . ni • '-'ve-: posiij\'ely and ; ' I ribui< > I hen^-^'lve^ the uualji - (jI 
hap{)iness. >:ip<u'tance, and ger, r(^m[:o|t'nct'. These chi. Irt^n sec I hemsei . e'^-^ as imfu>^ an! to 
_aliu::\peopl.'. in< iudhig au. i " ::i]t\ .heir fieers. Ohildrm with low sr(/rc< ^ iew ( h^'.-nsclvos 

as inaai(Miuate, unsucressr-n , .-m,; ^iKip^- aMic. Thev^o not set :hemsf>lvrs :-, lia^jp;- ,:,and !h<'\- \ iew 
ther: Ives a refa.liveiv urnei;>o.Ma'.. l>i authority l.gures and their peers, 'i'hree ilerus \s hi'di reflect 
the \ "f this scale are: 

• Do th<' • • f'cr children .n I !'e class ; m.k..: y:ru ar^- .t good wot . '•"? 

• ,\re yf)U good look: | 
Oo you lei ood about \ Out^c'l'i:, ■■•[ of th.e l/mV'V 



Scale II. Social Maturity 

Children with iu^^h srort's v .cw tlirir rrhil ioiisliips and ii^N-ract ions \sith ntiuM' pfO()lr ^[x-ciallv 
pctTsi fi.sit v\y . Tht'v \ i»'W ( Iumii selves a•^ indrpfniliMil . (irr.sist ml , and st'nsit i \ r i ;» l hr prcd ^ . 
('♦•riint;s ' i»lhrrs. ("hildriii vs itii low mmut- v iru ( iirni >"i\ as (iiiittrr-^ and liMitM-^. Tfi-v so,' 
! lu'HKsor. . - .1- ^saiMiiu, to duiTiinalo in : rw siluatiar; : Ilam-mt 'hoy actually wpii'd j<rtdrr {<> br 
alont'. laux s^oros rrilrri an uncort airuy in sdcial intoi*;ii-' luii^. i f:rr- 'Wmi^s h:t,^|o^ dosrr:|»t i s 4- I his 
scale aro: 

• hoy<niIiko' la) oil !v whtMi yiui a TlU' :<Mdo'-V , 
•» 1 >w yu li ai \va> ^ w ant t < » ho l':rsl iri i ifioV 

I )n ()! .i\'ti di> I h iii^s hot I r!' \\\.::\ < >ii',' 



•^cale in. School A fliliation 



ivii . ' V-., )ri , ; ! n 1 i ; -r:u>i'! * ':ild' '-'W' ' "r- ^-'Ikx:! a:^ 



c;do i , Self Soc^ri! \ 
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Scale I. Self Acceptance 

Students with hiKh srortvs vifw t' ni^clvi"^ posi! iv riv attribute to thrnisfUr. qiialitirs o 
uisic competence, self salisfarlion and nappine^s. The> srr ihemselves as perlormini; well in a lot o 
aelivilies and as possessinK vonl'ideMee in their futur" suci-ess. Mudents witli lo\s^ ^^eor.'s An 
unsalisried with their perfornKUK-e and ('ai)ahilil ie.s and are nr. ure >!' their future.. 'V n^v iNmii> 
highly rehded to thi.s s<'aU' are: 

• I do a lot of thing's u ('II. ^ 

• I think I %vill he >u('('ivsNful in life. 

• When 1 'Mok in tiie mirror ! lik»- w i.aI I -f. . 



Scal(^ il. Self Security ' 

S:udeii:- with hii,:h ^ri)rr> repi.n a u-\r\ err;, n '< .p it con I itieiic- ^r Mai):;it;. . The^ r»-poi't 

hr-::iir u\ control «)f l.ictors affertini; thr/r l;.^-^ .tiui \\nrv\ n;. l^'Nc il'-Uit • .prrii;.- m: 

[. .--.p- MM fie fears, .^ludent.s with si'..res \ r -calr a r, re. deal ; M.-. :•.■}-!•; lu;- . n'jsnr-- 

..'lout no[v>[)»'<Mfir perfornianer rxpceiat lor,- f»- ; ilial iM'-. um;;-- nmrr -imu Mi. hi :m ilir 

pa-'i . Thrt-e it r ins hiuhl v r<-!;,: r. : ; u ; hi - ^«m1i; ... < 

• i ofirn fiiui !nyst-|[ w. f.rr;. 1!;;' ,d'<M,' -...rnrt hiivu- 

• At t iin<'^ i lo^e --ifrp n\ (•[■ \s HIT'. 

• I worry ab()ut h-Mfii: n:;.' frirnd 



Seaie III. Sofia! Confidence 

Students wi^h hi^h -i* - on thi,^ ,s<-aif express CiUifidenre in \\\r\v ahihti^s i,. r,-;.. n. i.i 

Mnialions aid to ftiake and keep Iri-ndv Th- > helu-ve that ot-.r proplr v.-lue ' ir : : n- nd^hip . 
Students wnh lov. scored Imvc diffieuUy nirkiiu: f^imds <.;.d lark confideMt- m -'M-ia! Mtuaiion-. 
Three items highly reLiled I" this sea'' arr; 

• |\-(»pie whd : ■ • like t7ie don't ha\ a i:'>"d ••h.iUce lo hr Ma-.Ts-.lul. 

• Mi>st of ni v friernis don't u (lat !:lnnk 

• If pfopl.' knew wn.i' 1 ar- i'ke. 1 1^- > '^ui-i M rer ri<Mr of rnr. 



Scale IV. Self Asserti ii 

\ 

Siijdr:,ts w.ith hi^di M'opes vu-.s iheniseive-« a^ pn .'.ossi :u.: leari^Tship -lualiM' ■ .in..} as b-'irii: 
r^-per!(wl [)v others for possessinL: tln-.e qualittt-. The emjihims ,,n "Jiis .eaJr ; on l--,w studf-nt ■ 
f.- iirve fathers vu>\k i' •'m. Students wuh ii>w M'ores ser themselves as lackirur K ..-WTsinp abiUty nd 
a.sMTt iv(\'i<'ss . rn- fn^^hly related t this >>cal' aia-: 

• ()*h«'rsiu<2 M)ok t o me lor h i>nip. 

-1 



Sca!»' \ . Vvei Atliliation 

SuMii'iits uiili h\\'J\ s<Mii'(\s on thi^ <va\v consiMt'r 1 licir rt'lal ionsfi ips ssilfi oilier studtMils to Ik' 
hot I) «»!' fiit;h tjualii y .irul of foii^Mifrahk' iiTiport anco to i lioin . Ttn^y «im» t luTust'lv as approved of and 
allied l)\ t lioir peers, and tht'\- like lo he \v\\\\ oilier sludeiUs. Siudeiit.s Mi lo\«. -"-ores do not see 
llieir fu'er relat ionshi[»s an a^^^'t. 'I'liev- \ie\s' oi h« r students as unfriot^iiy . do not aerept [hr 
rrspi iliili' les (d* friendship easily, aiiJ ha\r fe\s Iriends. Tlii-et^ iletns hi^ldv relaieiJ to this scali' 
are: 

• I make ri-i(Mids easii'v . 

• ■ .:<*r si iideiil s are lisuali lair 1 o nie . 

• 1 'Mn c' liint ')n ni> 'rirnd^ v. Ikti 1 am in (rniihie. 

rale \ I. 1 ear her Affilianon 

Siii(I(M)!n v. i!h liiu' -^-ores i.n t Ids -.calc h:,. :nur i*M<'her^. Tl • y sec the learhrr as lMd|)fijl. 
alienlive understantimi . ar , t^meroiis. Student-- wilh lo\\ ^-rui-c-. scr the tearhor as arhitrary. 
inrnrisulervit r of r luld r«-:i . aiui as :t soiHM'i' i if rnif e iorut! [Klin . Throe ileins [uLrhly roLih-d to fliis 
-■<'aif aro. . 

• My HsicKer^ tik*- to help mr. 

• V. Men 1 (iu son* - f;itu: v\rom:. my l racfn^"-- t'orrf't mr \sil h^ ' fturt \ i\i>; ni\ (et-li iii;s. 



Scale \ H school .\f filial ion 

Siinienls 'o, ilh hi^^li s<'<.i!ts :\-\k sci- ...i, ; !i\-el>'. ^v^joy i',oimc srhoo', and onit»>' the a^ ii. iiies 
a--snri:;t u itl! s'diool. StU'lerMs orii'.t^ :o\\ in t'nis . ale sim- >riiMnl a^ a ' hassh.-" i hai kermis t [lein 
frnm dnin^ wh.-J I he>' want to do. ": -^re iieins hu:his tateii in t [ii^ scale ar<': 

*\ \ like tost ay I'.v^nie from 

♦ 1 nis sc'-^i M)i is like a jai! . . ■ 

•* -chool fre(juont!y keeps ;iio from. dt •itii'- \s 'yii I uani ■>!< >. 



UKsn/rs 



i .il)lr 7.1 |)nv'(MUs I hr >rlr<"tt'«i rhiiracUTist ic.s of the ^MIJLI slu<lrn!s lor 'shuni hoih St nth *>t 
hr '^mat'tni Fnrvis aiui S(\^ rt'Miil.s wen* .ivail.itilr. I'an ht> sn»n troni T.'.i'it^ 7.1, oniv Titlr I 
sr\rii;h Kra(iiT< wvvv tt^si .1 u h ih-^ SOS; ,!i i^mmci^x K M Titlr I and won 'I'itN' I stinit'jil> v.rrr 
tt'sK'd, Sitict' now 'IV ' M^v rnth vc^'id'/rs v\ rro n<>i [r^-U'd. tin' ma jor ftM'U.s t his »'ha[itrr vs il! }■,■ on 
stinlcrKs i;i i^radt's K ^. \'\\v oui ihis i lKiplrr rf>ul!> for riialr.s and I'rnialrs arr i'4)iT^l)iruMi !nr ca^r' 
nV prr^rrii at ion; t his is pos-.. hrraLi-c only small. i:isi,v,':iifirant (iil"tVr*'r)tH'> W'.to louml Imi wim-h \\\v 
SOS pro: 1 Irs ( • ma Irs .uul tVm;i trs. 



SKIJ (ONi rs OF 11 I IJ \ \M> \i>N n il K I SI I DKM S 

Kiirii.' 7.1. 1.1, 7..''. ami V ; '-'jmm.iri/i^ i ht SwS s('nrr> i.»r Title 1 aiiij non T 1 ii(io:i ' 
jrross ( he }-/-im.iry L:ra(if<. Se\Tr:il <i:i;'ort'iV'» •> iM-rvvr. Titlo i an>; :)ori .'V ir \ -'tri;:> <.ii (ho >cil 
.\<-re:)iancf. Sor:aI Mai'iniy. ;nid >-'if >^^ruv\{\ ^^r.J. ^ m/.- ^ii-.-'liranl .* ii. L:om-i.u. iho -'mlrra.^ ':i 
Tiilr r srfjools arr -oar !io • .lI lofud :i:'rm of 7ui S.'H' .Ar< i-ptanec, School Affiliat i"":. tml Soh 
So-nnlv. 'ihrsc r''>iiit> p'Mm (HjT -("wra! a-->r'^ jMis<o>s('d f.y I'iilc I sl!)don(<. Tfic lypiral 
■.\':.-hinLM"n. Titlr \ <t udrai »'r-.i(>y- a L!r''i{or . vlmi! i ;ia:: hi^ li^T mor*- ad', ani ai^-'' 

H*- ^hr ov' idon^cv an \ :ot / * har - h*- Ma; i'»nal m. imi and f ''r!^ rola t i cU' rnoro a eta' pi : f 

■![. '!*[io [Mwrsi I'-r n-*?;! Til''- I and inMiTilio ; -ii-ir fit ^ appear' on ihr .M'lai 

M. -Mle. 

'rii,. trt^:nl ,>'r<^<- .;radi-- S^^^ -ciir- p:*i»v;.ir >nnn ;n^ir:!'il into ihe -*<c:ali ' • \-- 

[\'.'a\ :I - • ffeef on r[iiid:»"n . "I'ii^' Sr';!' A<'^ ri-r* la t- ^ci/ro^ i l''u:ur^i- 7. 1 i dmp a:i a\ eraLM- o; ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■. > . . i " 
;;t' St ;'ndard devr-? a)n ior hoi h T.i h' ' and non 'i ii ie { .-n' ^ ^ver ! [>rimaf> ::- a<n-^ V! 
^ rraiy l)',' oni' taincoin.Mnt of { ^ ■ lor. d]^inj^>'- d la: * / .■; ( '^ap' i':A*. !(e[M-al '-d ! .; , .i--- a.i .my 

nni:' e\r[o ..all'.' t rani^lal o> : n! M p-»'l;: . -ot'^ril'ti d)! . I n(':'ea>i m.; • d' doui>i aMie:a:n n: are ,ii Me 
■..■■.r of de[)re.s.st'd Srll' Aere[)l ance -re-. Our -o.moI> [ilac^-^ 1 tanneia'lou- emfdia^i^ adomir 
vucr< ll liil ie woruier lhai youn^: rhddren Ina-;!!'. t" oe .ite liier* ..--a; \s'<irlh n«iw 'aoI! tl]o\- 

fnea^ure up i o aut hi')rd. v ["ti(i)re expeciat i<>n^.. 

*.-\!; '-rore< are prrsrnt ed in norfal <'ur . <■ ecpii'. ade; ^ i N( ■ . 
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Tlir Sot'ial Maturity srorrs iFiKuri' 7.1!) show a drainatic incn^aM' (Arr tht^ primary ^rpadcs, 
Wastiin.iclon. DA', kindor^^artcn students in Title I st'li()(»ls atc niore thari one standard deviaiion 
briow lin' national norm. Stated another way. only !<> peret^it ol" kindergarten siudents e\r»'ed the 
national norm. The seores for kindergarten and third grade students on the Social .Maturity sr;de 
.dilj",.'r hy If) to 18 points ridative to the norm, with the thir(i grade seon's higher than those lor 
kindergarteners. In the ease of non -Title I third grade students, th«- average si'ore is within 5 [)oinls 
of the m^rm. These low Social .Maturity scores in the early scho-.)l LM^uh's suggeM one possible 
explanation for the substantial incidence of withdrawn and aggri'ssive befiavi'.r. Of ('(Hir^e. one of the 
things which all children gain by attending school is "coping bi'havior," They become "socialized" 
according to th(^ dictates of our culture anti, thereby, increasingly skilled in ini iTp*T :nnal dealings. 
.Additionallv, voung students can be f xpos(»d to even more cultur.iliy ennchini; experiem^es which 
will enhance >uch skill.s. The seH'ializalion proi'ess can be accelerate(i t hroiigh griM'.er intera^'tion with 
helpful and atti^ntive adults 7-" Kffeclive educators would never (iiseipline a second grade student tor 
failing to riMO a passagi' properly: rather, this type of teacher would identify thi' skill areas in which 
the student was defi-ient and providi' the needed instruction. Throughout the diagnosis and 
instruction, the leai'her's attitude would likidy be >U[)portiv(^ and [)ositi\-e. 

Contrast thi- above teaching behavior with what happens whi'n the second grad<' studml breaks 
into the ivmn of the line, starts a fii^hi with another student, or repeatedly tails to follow simple 
instructions. In fhese inst ances't hi^ teachiT is likely m discipline the student in ^ome way, tmder the 
assumption that the student knows better and is "just trying t.:> be (hffi<mlt;' The low Social Maturitv 
scores suggest that Title I students in particular do not possess the s(K'ial skills or knowledge to 
negotiate many social int(Tactions successfully, any more ihdu they f)()ssi'>s the skills re(|U!red to 
nni\. jmxiiscipline a studi^nt with very low social mattirit\ for breaking ;nto line is ('(juivalent to dis 
cifjii^ung a student for an inability to rt"a(i. 

Orii' ri'a-nn for the two (iifterent approaches to dealing with academic behavior and classroom 
i)ehavior is that teachers typi''ally do not vi*>w one of their roles as that of instructor in the social 
>,kills. KU'mentarv sch(K)l teachers are increasingly being held accountable for reading and mat he 
rnaiics achievement. Few would dispute the fact that basic si. ills instruction is th(ur ntimber one 
prioritv. Behavior problems precipitated by low social maturity are viewed hy m(Kst teachers as a 
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hindrance ami an obstacle Lo effective teaching. The dramatically depressed ScxM'al Maturity scores 
indicate that primary ^rade students in Title I designated schools have a need to learn and prartict' 
reading skills. It should be readily apparent that if the swMal skills could be improved, a major 
ob.staele to achievement in reading and mathematics could he removed. 

The average scores for School Affiliation are consistently at or above the national norm. The 
profile indicates relalivelv little change in score across grades. With t he exception of kindergarten . in 
which tnescA^res are depressed, indicating higher anxiety than the norm, the Self Security scores are 
average for non Title 1 students and four to five points on the average below the norm for Title I 
students. The seventh grade profile depicted in Figvire 7.5 shows peaks above ihe national norm lor 
Self Ac'*<'P^ii"^-'* ^-^^ Assertion. Teacher Affiliation, and School Affiliation: a somewhat depressed 
Peer Affiliation score; and a very low Social ('onfidenee score. 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SELECTED STI DENT 
CHARACTERISTICS AND SOS SCORES 

All bough the <iuest':jn of causality renuiiris unanswered, it is useful to examine t li.' self eoncepl > 
of Ntudcnts witfi various backgrounds and l)ehavior charjicteristit s. In ad<iition !i> p!V)Vi<ii:i'.^^ consiru-'t 
validation for the nit.asun-. employed, such informal iori increases our knowledge of Tule 1 child 
and his her needs. 

Figures 7.t). 7.7. 7.h. and 7.9 give the SOS profiles across the primary grades for students 
nominated bv their teachers as being withdrawn, somewhat withdrawn. an<i not withdrawn. 
Withdrawn students are significantly below their age peers who were not categorized as being with 
drawn on Self Acceptance. Social Maturity, and Self Security. Interestingly, ai the kindergarten 
lev^'l only Self Security serves to distinguish withdrawn from nonwithdrawn students, wherea> by 
•thin! grade all four SOS scales show withdrawn students a.s scoring below non wit hdrawii s; udents. 

Figures 7.10. 7.11. 7.12. and 7.1:^ illustrate the differences between stude-fs cat egori/.i'd Uy 
their teac!\ers on the extent lo which thev voluntarily participate in classroom activiiie-. .\s can be 
seen, the ilifferences between students who volunteer fre(iuently and those Who voluntarily f)arti<*i 
pate rarelv are dramatic. The frequent participators .score, or the average, more than 10 NCK 
points ab(u''e the infrequent part icipators on Self Accept ance. Social Maturity, and Self Security. The 
differences on School Affiliation are similar in direction to those on the other scales, though not as 
dramatic It is probable that students who actively participate in class are more likely to be praised 
than those who do not participate. Since .self concept arises from our perceptions of the way mhers 
value us, prai.se or the lack of it can have a substantial effect on self concept developnu^nt . 1 hese 
(waluation results shed sonu light on how pervasive this effect can be. 

Figures 7 14 7 15. 7.16 and 7.17 present the SOS profiles foi^ students with fovir levels of 
teacher-rated need of Title I services. The evidence is strong indeed that great need for Title 1 
services goes hand in hand with a depressed self concept, (^inversely, students with no nee( tor I itle 
I services evidence positive self concepts. These differences hold for all students in kindergarten 
thrc.ugh third grade, with the largest differences evident on the Self Acceptance and >v\\ Security 
scales. 

.Self concepl and classroom behavior are very much interrelated. At this time, however it is 
pure speculation whether self concept causes inappropriate behavior or vice versa. One thing. \unK 
vvvr, is very clear; 

Hy developing the child's self ctmcept, schooN have a seldom recognized oppor- 
tunity to provide an asset that will truly .serve thrr)ughout life. We are only now 
beginning to glimp.se the magnitude of the role self-concept plays in child develop 
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ment. It is imporfftht to reexamine the practices and innovations of education, not 
only in light of how they affect academic development but also in the way they 
contribute to the development of a positive concept of self .^-^ 
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si.i.i ( ()\( i:rr and a( iiii:vi:m!;m 



.irhii'v ••nu'iit ^'"orc^ ulrncr iirt^al i\ t* srll ('()m'r[>i s. -U'h;.; tw^l ktid An > i iv- n.iiun' i lir caus.ii 
rrl.i'. n>ii^hi|i iM'ii Mh's«> ! u n I'onst n-H-i At Nasi four (M),sj^i[)ilit i r ♦•[U n i .linrt i rnriiriliiii. 

I hi' infi »>!' caudal iiil'lumrr: 

• 'Mll^^'s -i-l 1 < I XTcr})! . 

• roiirrpl ranges achi»'\ r:n. 'Hi 

• A r«.ri[H'<>('al rr!al iM[i^[ii[' rxi^i^ 'Aith rArh (•<.[-; lud rMi'mr. t!i" >a;!i(' ol raii-.al 
int'lii(. nrr^ on t hr <»t hrr. 

• 'I'lU' Mb-scrviMl rrlat ioiiship hcl u rrtl 1 ilr 1 ^^ rnnsl riH'ts i> rall^rii \t\ ^oin»* I bird rons: vur\ . 

U ilh I he loih^il udinal data which will he a*. ailal>!f nrW yrar. a partial aii>wtT to the cansaliiy 
(jiirsti'Jii fnay Inrruiilat in '.}ii> report. lIowt'\rr. ^u^^t 1m^ satisfied witli exarnininK the 
rrlat ionship [jj.iwcrn st If concept and achie\ cnuMii <levoi(l of any caudal iniphcat ions. 

Table 7;J i;ivrs the earioriical corrt^lat ions l)e;wt't*r) achit»wrnent subtests and SOS scales for 
^ry-adc^ K. 1, :>. 'A, and 7. All correlations are hit^^hly si^niifieant . lIowi»ver. they are somewhat lower 
ifi.tn ihosi- oljserved in studies with less honioi^^Mieous populations. Several studies reported by 
Sienner and Katzenmeyer i M^TT^ show canonical corri^lat ions for achit»vernent and SOS in tho ran^e 
ofO.l.ltoO.r,;,. 
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S.fMipi'.- S:,-.* HMfj v^^ob 'J\'S6 -tbH 

Suj:-ti, ijijul UOO! OOUl U.OOl 0.001 



Of pariicuiar interest are the respective achievement suhtest.s and SOS scales which contribute 
to the canonical eorrelations. At the kinder^:arten level Visual Discrimination and language are 
highly related to Self Security and Self Acceptance. At the first grade level, Total Language and 
Mathematics Computation are highly related to Social Maturity, Self Acceptance, and Self Security. 
At the second grade level Vocabulary, Total Mathematics, and Language Mechanics are highly 
related to Social Maturity and Self Acceptance. At the third grade level. Language and Mathematics 
Computation are highly related to Social Maturity and Self Acceptance. P^inally, at the seventh grade 
It.vel, Total fieading and Toial Language are related to Self Acceptance. Social (V)nfidence, and Self 
Assertion. 

Interestingly, among kindergarten students. Self Security has^ the highest relationship with 
achievement. Low achieving kindergarten students evidence high anxiety or low Self Security 
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srorrs, whereas hl^h arhievin^ kinder^rartrn students have hi^h Self Security scores. Hy the second 
Krade.' Self StM'uritv is only incidentally related to achievement, and Social Maturity ac(|uires 
proiniitence. Self Acceptance is highly related to achievement at all five grade levels. On the 
achievement side it is particularly noteworthy that (he various lanRuaKe subtests play such an 
im()orl ant role. 

Another ay of graspm^ the impt)rtant relationship between self concept and achievement is to 
contrast self conc'-pt profiles of high achievers iN('F> > t)0) and low achievers iNCK < U)K l-'igures 
7.18. 7,19.. "7.-0. and 7,21 present the tv^o profiles for kindergarten, first, .second, and third gradt* 
students. 'Fhe largest difference between high and low achievers at the kindergarten level is the 
eighteen point difference on Self Security. The differences on Self Acceptance and Social Maturity 
are ten and twelve points, respectively. Anu)ng first graders th(»re is a .seventeen point differi nee on 
Social Maturity, an(i a ten point tlifference on both Self Acceptance and Self Security. High achievers 
at the sert»nd grade level are more than ten points higher than low achievers on all .scales except 
School Affibalion, At the third grade level, differences are substantial on Self AtVe[)tance, So'-ial 
Maturity, and Self Security, an^i mcnlerate on Schtn^l Affiliation, Overall, the figures def)iet the hi^.b 
emotional price paid by low achievers. Repeated failure in school ta.xos the (Mnoti(>na! well being ot 
chihiren at a knel completely out of propt)rtion to the academic benefits, if any. which accrue. Thr.se 
findings paint a bleak picture of frustration, self doubt, antl anxiety, the perpetual com[)ani()ns of 
acadt>mic lailure. If it can be shown that acatiemic failure, in adtlition to being the companion of 
negative self concept, is a cause, then a difficult (|Utvstion must b^' asked: Is the pressure cooker 
atmosphert* cliaracterizing American primary grade (education t»xacting too high a price; and. if s«). 
what art* the alternatives? 
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CHAPTER VIII. PSYCHOMOTOR DEVELOPMENT 



Measurement of psychomotor behavior is not new. Historically, measuring physical ability 
extends back beyond the work of Alfred Binet on intelligence testing. For various reasons, however, 
measurement in the cognitive domain has received far more attention than measurement in the 
psychomotor domain . 

Physical fitness testing in the schools dates back for well over 100 years. Originally, the primary 
aim of physical education itself was physical fitness. Most leaders in the field were students of 
medicine who believed in the preventative value of proper physical activity. Accordingly, the finsi 
physical fitness tests were anthropometric. They were based on body symmetry and the 
development of musculature. Eventually, the issues of cardiovascular efficiency and muscular 
strength were also addressed. 

The concept of organismic totality began to modify the anthropometric approach until finally, 
after World War I,- physical education and physical fitness came to be viewed as a significant con 
tributor in such areas as social efficiency, recreation, and cultural appreciation. Organismic totality 
refers to the concept of wan as a whole, rather than a being composed of separate cognitive, physical , 
and affective components. Philosophers such as Locke and Rousseau, echoing the beliefs of fifth 
century B,C, Athenians, advocated the concept of wholeness in viewing an individual. The current 
holistic approaches to education reflect the influence of these various thinkers, , 

Reflecting somewhat more the anthropometric approach, it appears likely that compensatory 
education has emphasized cognitive development almost to the exclusion of psychomotor 
development. This may be due to the fact that the deficiencies of socioeconomically disadvantaged 
children in reading and mathematics have been repeatedly documented through large scale testing 
profrrams employing nationally normed and widely accepted instrumentation. The psychomotor 
doiuain needs of children, in contrast, are not well documented, 

• In light of recent research, the tragedy of ignoring psychomotor development in educating not 
only di.sadvantaged children, but all children, is becoming increasingly obvious. Poor psychomotor 
performance has been found by some researchers to be related to cognitive development. It appears 
increasingly likely that .some of these relationships are causal in nature, suggesting that one strategy 
for improving the academic performance of young children is to improve their fine and gross motor - 
development. 

Numerous investigations into relationships between the motor, psychomotor, and perceptual 
motor domains and the intellectual or academic achievement domain^ have yielded various and ()ften 
conflicting results. Singer (l^S). and Singer and Brunk (1967) find some positive and statistically 
significant relationships between the intellectual and perceptual-motor domains. 

Dibner and Karn (1969). investigating the relationship of the Bender GrKt alt Teat iIUiT) to 
academic performance, found that predictions derived from the BGT vary with grade level: 

• HOT predictions and teacher ratings are virtually equivalent in kindergarten. 

• Teacher ratings slightly surpass ROT predictions in first grade. 

• BGT predictions are inadequate indicators in second grade. 

• BGT predictions enjoy moderate success in third and fourth grades. 

Ismail and Gruber (1975) found that items from the motor domain could he used to predict 
academic achievement successfully within a multiple correlation framework. The best predictors 
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were coordination items, followed by balance items. In factor analytic studies, Chissom (1970) found 
that coordination and balance items consistently predicted academic achievement and other 
intellectual variables, Thomas and Chissom (1972) found a relationship between the perceptual-motor 
ability and the academic achievement of children in grades K-3; this relationship, however, tends to 
decrease as age increases. 

Five years of research by IBEX, Inc., has demonstrated the tremendous negative effects that 
poverty exercises on child growth and development. Evidence suggests that gross and fine motor 
development may be much more sensitive to biological and environmental insult than either cognitive 
or affective development; therefore, psychomotor measures may have potential for diagnosing 
biological insult before long-term structural or biochemical effects appear. 

Willis and Pishkin (1974) found that lower class children perform more poorly than middle class 
children on fine motor perceptual tasks. The possibility must be considered that a somewhat signifi- 
cant perceptual-motor development gap exists between low and moderate to high SES groups. 
Possible causes might be central nervous system deficit or a lack of actual perceptual-motor 
experience. Willis and Pishkin further feei that perceptual-motor problems may be related to poor 
pre and postnatal nutrition which may affect the central nervous system. Gross as well as fine motor 
performance can be negatively influenced by this same pattern of deprivation, 

Caputo and Mandell's (1970) review of literature shov/ed that two important areas affecting a 
child's motor ability and performance. are the child's SES and the developmental history of both the 
rhild and his/her family , Generally , it seems that SES assumes a major role in determining the child's 
overall developmental prognosis^Troy et al, (1976). found differences for both sexes favoring high 
SES childreain grades 2, 3. 5. and 6 on eleven of fifteen psychomotor factors. Similarly. Crable et al, 
11976) demonstrated that gross motor ability is most highly correlated with SES and the general 
health domain: whereas, fine motor ability is related to "school related health," 

The design for Physical Fitness Survey iPFS) pilot study involves a random .sampling of ten Title 
I and ten non-Title I students from randomly selected schools. Only first, second, and third grade 
studenis were selected in the sample. These same students were used in the Piagetian assessment 
study. The sample characteristics are described in Table 4,3, 

The children were tested individually by trained personnel. All the testing was done on the 
school premis€\s. outside on the playground, and- inside in a multipurpose room. The testing 
procedures were standardized by assigning examiner's stations in order to ensure that the test items 
were adn^inistered by the same person at any given school. 

The PFS measures seven factors of gross motor performance and four factors of fine motor 
performance. In the first group of gross motor items, the student combines the power of more than 
one muscle group for the execution of a task which is then evaluated in terms of time and distance for 
.both of these elements. Included in this section are the factors called Speed. Explosive Power, and 
Cardiovascular Endurance. , 

Speed: This factor is measured by the SO-ijard dash. Students with low time icom- 
pleted the task the most quickly) in this factor are generally able to maintain a 
maximum rate of speed over the required distance. Their rapidity of movement is 
usually characterized by a good balance of body weight, body density, muscular 
viscosity, length of legs, and flexibility, A high time score (prolonged length of 
lime in accomplishing a task) by students on this factor indicates a general lack of 
speed, associated with poor muscular strength a3 opposed to poor endurance. This 
may be due to obesity, poor development of the large muscle groups in the legs, 
and limited or poor knee-joint flexibility. 

Explosive Power: This factor is measured by the rmixiviiim vertical jump. 
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Students with high maximum jumps exhibit the ability to mobilize their energy 
into a singular maximum contraction of large muscle groups while performing an 
aerobic, task. Students with Iqvy scores often lack the combination of force (ex- 
plosive movement of the leg muscles) and velocity (speed with which the body mass 
is projected through space) needed to attain a high maximum jump. Weight is a 
major factor in poor performance. If two students have the same height but 
different weights, and if all other influences are held constant, the student who 
weighs less should jump higher. 

Cardiovascular Endurance: The two minute squat thrusts measure the cardio- 
vascular endurance factor. Students with a high total score are abl? to persist in 
physical activity for extended periods of time. They are usually characterized by 
strong heart muscles, efficient circulation of blood through the tissues, properly 
functioning lungs, and high aerobic capacity. Students with low scores generally 
exhibit poor stamina, are subject to rapid muscular fatigue, and will enter into 
aerobic work more quickly than .students possessing good cardiovascular en- 
durance. Poor cardiovascular endufance may be associated with a wide variety of 
dysfunctions such as anemia, heart murmur, or asthma. Anatomical physiological 
problems may si^m from poor muscular development in the arms and legs or from 
low cardiac output in proportion to the per-minute heart rate. 

The >;econd group of gross motor tests on the PFS is more of a reflection of the ability of the l)()dy 
lo coordinate the activity of its musc^tesand joints than of the ability oi the mu^- ' • • to exert t\)rce and 
pov/rr. Factors included in this group are Flexibility and Agility, 

Flexibility: This factor is measured by two items, the bipohirflex and vl})o\ri^ t(f thc^ 
floor. A total flexibility factor is derived by summing the arm and leg measures of 
the first of these items and subtracting from that total the obtained score from the 
second item. A high total .score indicates that the student has good overall flexi- 
bility, characterized by good extensibility of the arm and leg muscles, and good 
forward-then-downw^ard movement of the lower back muscles. A I'.nv score might 
imply one of several potential flexibility problems: 1 ) the student might lack proper 
range of movement about the hip or shoulder girdle joints. 2) muscle extensibility 
might he limited by poor development or overdevelopment, or 3) a lower back 
disorder might exist, particularly if the elbows to the floor item signi^'icantly 
lowers the total flexibility score. 

Agility: The agility factor measures the ability of the individual to move from one ' 
position in space to another employing the large muscle groups of the body. The i5- 
yard hop measures the agility factor. Students with low time scores on this item 
are able to move the arms and legs rapidly and exhibits good degree of coordina- 
^ tion among the large muscle groups of the body. Low time scores are an accurate 
indicator of good running agility requiring a minimum of skill inv:)lvement. 
Students with high scores are unable to coordinate the hopping task with the 
forward movement of the body: their problem becomes one of being unable to 
maintain the direction, accuracy, and rapidity needed to accomplish the task. 

The last two gross motor domain items on the PFS test are the amount of force which can be 
exerted for a short duration against a fixed object (Static Strength) and the amount of force which 
can be exerted by a set of muscle groups for a period of time when limbs are in motion (Dynamic 
Strength). / * ^ 

Dynamic (arm) Strength: The tricep extension is the item used to measure the 
dynamic arm strength factor. Students with high scores in this factor can repeat 
the item many times over. High scores reflect strong development of the biceps 
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and rotator cuff muscles. Students with low scores often lack muscular strength or 
I'annot niove their weight in proportion to the amount ol force generated by the 
muscular contractions m the arms. Muscular arm strength is related to thi> cross- 
sectional size cf a muscle group: therefore, a relationship exists between body 
weight and the number of repetitions that can be accomplished. 

Static (arm) Strength: This factor is measured by the/7^xf(/ arm haiii^. Students 
who are able to hang for a long period of time exhibit strong isometric strength and 
are able to support their body weights with the muscle ^^.^ups of the arms. 
Students performing poorly on this item (a low time svow) :ire unabio to irenerate 
the force required to maintain the body in the hanging position. Low score ^ a\Ay be 
due to obesity, poor development of the arm muscle group, or both of these 
elements. 

The final set of items on the PFS measures four aspects of Fine Motor Performance: hand-eye^ 
coordination, finger agility , digital coordination, and dominant and nondominant hand control. These 
measures complete the total evaluation of each student's physical development and. in conjunction 
with height and weight recordings, ai^ Iress both the static and dynamic aspects of physical fitness. 

Hand-Eye Coordination:, This factor is measured by the b^.tui string. Hand-eye co- 
ordination involves speed and precision of hand movenie-i j governed by the eye. 
Students with low scores have good hand-eye coordination: movement is fast, 
precise, and is characterized by good finger dexterity . A high score by the students 
indicates poor hand movement and poor precision. Problems might result from , 
vision deficiency, perceptual difficulties, and poor manipulative ability in the small 
muscles of the thumb and index fingers. 

Finger Agility This factor is measured by drawing intersecting lines. The task 
measures the degree to which a student can move his/her pencil in a rapid, multi- 
directional activity. Students with high scores have good agility in the hands and 
are able to coordinate and complete a writing task with fast hand movement. Low 
scores iodicate the student's inability to coordinate an interpretative process 
(drawing x's) with hand movement. Low scores generally reflect problems with the 
mechanics of performing t he task aS" opposed to the interpretative process. 

Digital Coordination: This factor was measured by the knotting rope item and is 
characterized, by skillful, controlled finger movement. Students with low time 
scores on this item generally exhibit high speed in hand and finger coordination and^ 
movement. A high time score indicates that the student lacks the ability to quickly 
manipulate .objects. A4ow performance level on this item may be linked to inade- 
quate neuromuscular coordination of the fingers and hands, poor interpretation of 
task assignment, or both of these problems. Muscular fatigue can also occur if the 
fine muscles of the hands or fingers arv^ underdeveloped. 

Dominant and Nondominant Hand Control: This factor is measured by the raarbU V 
dip. Hand control involves speed, balance, and precision of the hand and wrist. fS|, 
Students with low times are able to t -ansfer marbles quickly from one tray to i/\ 
another, thereby exhibiting well developed ability to use the l^and for control and 
.manipulation. High time scores indicate that the student may lack the ability to 
exhibit hand control in a systematic fashio:: Low scores, for the use of the non- 
dominant hand, indicate that the student exhibits good contrr in a hand unaccus- 
tomed to performance of such a task. 

A total of ninety-nine Title I and thirty-five non-Title I students are.included in the results of this 
pilot study. The PFS scores for each student were standardised by sex within grade level before the 
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134 subjects were pooled for tiie analyses. Figure 8.1 shows the profile of mean scores expressed m 
NCEs on the PFS for Title I and non-Title I students.* The scale scores range from 31.8 to 56.7. The 
non Title I students surpass their Title I peers on nine of the twelve scales. The only statistically 
significant difference (confidence level=0.95) between the two groups occurs on the Finger Agility 
scale, on which the non-Title I students score 10.1 NCEs on the average higher than Title I students. • 
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♦For purposes of simplicity, all PFS scales with low item scores which represent excellence on the 
tasks involved in the items have been recoded. The effect of this recoding is that as the NCK score 
iiicr^'oses, the !;tud('nt is always assessed as achieving more. 
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When the PFS sample is divided by sex category and level of achievement on the CTBS/S. some 
interesting differences become apparent. Males and females do not display high scores on the same 
scales. Neither do low nor hi^^h achievers reflect the same score tendencies for a ^iven scale. On some 
y;cales, female low achievers score higher than female high achievers, while male high achievers score 
higher than male low achievers. To summarize, large differences in scores between male and female, 
high and low achievers exist on the following scales in the indicated directions: 

• Cardiovascular Endurance: Female low achievers better than high achi evers, 

• Agility: Male low achievers better than high achievers. 

• Dynamic Strength: Male and female, high achievers better than low achievers. 

• Static Strength: Female low achievers better than high achievers, 

• Finger Agility: Male high achievers better than low achieve- female low achievers better 

than high achievers. 

• Digital Coordination: Female low achievers better than high achievers, 

• Dominant Hand Control: Female high achievei^ktietter than low achievers. 

• Nondominant Hand Control: Female high achievers better than low achievers, 

II seems that there are more significant differences between female high and low achievers than 
hel ween their male counterparts. On the Fine Motor Scale, the female low:achievers perform better 
(.n the finger-related ta.sks. while the female high achievers, have higher scores on the hand 
coordination tasks. Additionally, the low achievers of both sexes seem to do better in general than 
lht> high achievers on the gross motor items. The onli* outstanding apparent deficits seem to be for 
females on Dynamic Strength (low achievers) and Static Strength (high achievers), I'erhaps in hotb 
of these areas, as defined in the scale item descriptions earlier in this chapter, improvement could be 
enhanced by a structured physical education program. 
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CHAPTER IX. PIAGETIAN CONSERVATION 

ASSESSMENT 



In investigating the effects of one variable upon the behavior of another, it is often enhghtening 
to view the interaction of these variables from the frame of reference provided by a theory. In the 
I) C Title I evaluation, one focal point of interest is the nature of the relationship between conserva- 
tion ability and achievement (both mathematics and reading). From the results of this a.spect of the 
evaluation some indication will be djrived of possible programmatic modifications which will help to 
serve the needs of Title I students more effectively. ALso important is the association of conservation ^ 
abilitv and a number of variables representative of the other domains (psychcpoior. self concept, 
student background) reviewed in this project. This chapter not only presentsHhe results of these 
investigations but also a brief discu.ssion of the cognitive theory proposed by Jean Fiaget. 



The Cognitive Theory of Jean Piaget 

Piagei recognizes four developmental stages of the intellect which are common to children. 
These stages have approximate initial and terminal points in terms of age, but not all children ebther 
reach each stage or emerge from it according lo this approximated schedule. The stages, howev(>r. 
alwavs do orcur in the order indicated during the intelleciiial development of all children. The stages 



are: 



Sensormioi{)r. 
Preoperational. 
Concrete operations. 
P'ormal opt^rat ions. 



Tabled 1 giv^^s typical abilities and approximate points of onset and terminus with respect to age for 
each of ihe four\stages. During each phase the child encounters a world needing orgrmi/.ation and. 
thus, applies his/h(T maturing ability to perceive and to educe general relations, which, in turn, are 
used to impose order on a previously unordered segment of the environment. 

The !).('. Title I program focuses on the preoperatumal (grades K-1) and the conrrft^: opi'ni(iu?is 
igrades2 stages, although there was also a seventh grade component being evaluated this year. In 
view of this emphasis, we intend to restrict the remainder of this .section to a treatment ol the 
peroF)eratic)nal and concrete operations stages. From age two to about age four, the preconcept ual 
phase of the preoperational stage predominates. Althragh rapid hmguage din^elopmeni occurs at this 
lime, manipulation of concepts is not yet possible. To a child at this age. all experiences are new: no 
generalization or analysis of similar ev'ents is made. A preconceptual child who is pre.sented with the 
task of learninj^ to read i,s bewildered both by variations in type faces and by upper and lower case 
forms of the same letter: he/she is subse(|uent ly unable to learn and apply rules, since an internal 
understanding of the rules of his her environment is still being developed. 



age 



Gradually, though, the child enters the intuitive phase of preoperational thought (usually around 
five). Ile'/She mentally begins to undo changes in objects so that they revert to their origina 
n. This facility of reversibility is particularly manifested during the concrete operations stage ir 
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Table 9.1 

Piaget's Stages of Cognitive DyvelopmtMU* 



SPAN CHARACTERISTIC ACTIVITIES 

Seiisorimoior Birth-2 yrs. • Intelligence is manifesied in overt bthavior. 

• Ifinate reflexes become more efficient. 

• Simple acts are repeated for iheir own sake. 

• Simple acts are repeated to produce interesting effects. 

• Learned responses are used to obtain d desired goal. 

• Active ti ial-and-error experimeniation is initia'vOd. 

• New means are invented through internal mental combinations. 



Preoperdtional v^s. • Use language is frequent. 

• Meanings of objects and evenls aie manipulated and the child engages 
in SK/';?/;c;//6' behavior. 

• Viowpoiiu of anothei person is difficult lo comprehend. 

• Words and images are not yeiieially orgcjni/ed into solidly undtirstood 
rules and c()nce[)ts. 



ConcreiL' / I 1 y^i. • Senes ol dc.lions can U.- lepresc-nted mentally. 

OptMcKio,^^ • The ability lo conserve develops and impioves. 

• Relational terms are understandable. 

• The notions of a whole and ils parts are conipn'h'*'nle<l. 

• Objects can be arrancjed along some tuiantiiied dnTHM'buin nn an 
ordinal scale, such as length oi weight. 



Fo' mal 11 yrs. 

Op'- f -J t lor IS 



A 'iiiml)t':" ut |KjsMl)h' *'X pkii i.i t ions ')(, solulion^ to, j (ji 
ait' gent.'i ated. 

A\ of attjck towaids a tjivtMi f)rohk;in is devL'l')n<.*rl. 
Tfioocjhl f)ane!"S an.' seM-conscionsly deductive. 
0[)eiJtions jie ottjjni/t.'ti into fiujliei opercilions. 



tUi.jti 



what are called a maervaiion abilities. Conservation ability is a critical milestone in Piaget's theory 
whirh separates the preoperational and the concrete operations stages in cognitive development. 
This conservatior. skill is defined as the ability to understand that certain empirical properties or 
attributes such as weight, quantity, and volume remain constant, despite transformations such as 
alterations in shape or displacement. A conserving child will say that the-^mount of clay in a ball 
which he/she has watched being flattened into a pancake is unchanged, whereas a nonconserver will 
maintain that the pancake has more clay. The attainment of conservation abilities signifies readiness 
for readinj^, as well as for other academic skills. 

Early research on the possibility of teaching conservation skills spawned little encouragement 
for educators wishing to hasten the acquisition of such abilities. However, more recent investigations 
have indicated that there are certain variables which facilitate the development of conservation 



♦The source is L. Joseph Stone and Joseph Church, Childhood and Adolescence: A Psychology of the 
GrounyiQ person., Second Edition (New York: Random House, Inc.. 1968). 
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iibilitios rt'laied to (luantities in ivrms of nunibiT. len^^th. area, substance, and wei^^ht. A^t' 
differences anions t.lit*' subjects in various stddies are unrelated to suc('ess in aecjuirin^^ the skills; all 
successful efforts, though, did in\olve training in n'}'rrsihilit at some point durin^^ the experiment.* 

Despite the success of attempts to train children in conservation skills, some limilaiions remain. 
For example, althou^^h conservation skill for a given quality, such as len^nh. is readily transferable to 
new situations, the acijuisition of conservation skills apf)lied to one (luality does i;eneraliziv to 
another quality, A conservation skill for length does not necessarily appl>^ to one for weight; In.one 
study (Peters." 19H9). a multiple regression approach was taken, using age. cognitive style, and.ilan 
guage comprehension scores to predict numoe- conservation scores; only 2;") percent ot the tii)tal 
variance was subsequently explained, indicating that our understanding of conservation ac(|uisi(ion 
is far from being thorough, P'inally. even though such skills can he taught, it seems that ridfunil 
conservers (children who acquire the skills without intervention! perform better on f>olh the St<irifonl 
Arhirrerriffif Test iSAT» and the Otis-Lrnuon luf^'llif/rjn'c T* sf than trained conservers, who 
similarlv perform better than nonconservers iP>earison, 197:")). 

It also seems that conservation abilities are influenced by sociocultural factors. It has been 
shown Kiaudia. 1974) that children with low SKS backgrounds of White. Hlack. and American In(iian 
ethnicity earn conservation scores which are two yrars below the test norm lin terms of age) lor 
middle class children. Similarly, low SKS children have taken nearly tuice as many trials to acfjuirt 
conservation skills in training compared to middle class children il-'igurelli and Keller. 1972). Klse 
where, only half as many low SKS as middle SKS children in the second grade have succeeded on a 
brief conservation assessment test lAlmy et al,. '19»)H). 

In conclusion, a child's understanding of conservation concepts is a r^'asonable indicator of the 
attainment of iniuiiive. preoperational thinking. Conserving children are likely to possess the 
concepuia- faculties prere(|uisite to su{'cess in reading and mathematics in the early gra(ies. I-'urther 
more, although effects on conservation attainment related tt^ Si-lS do occur, a lasting understanding 
of conservation ct)ncepts oin be taught. 



CONSERVATION ABILITY IN 
TITLE I AND NON-TITLE I STUDENTS 

Students possessing a thorough understanding of conservation concepts :ire also likely to exhibit 
intuitive preoperational thinking. They may be able to read and perform mathematical operations in 
their early elementary school years, Piaget's theory of cognitive development may, therefore, prove 
to be enlightening in viewing the Washington. DX\ Title I evaluation results. 

The design for this conservation assessment study involved sampling randomly ten Title I an(i 
ten non-Title I students from each of sixty .schools. Only first, second. an.l third grade students were 
included in the sample. An effort was made to include males and females equally. Kach child was 
tested individually using the Consen^ation Assessment Package (CAP) developed for this study. The 
test measured five aspects of conservation ability: conservation of two-dimensional space, 
conservation of number, conservation of continuous quantity, conservation of substance, and 
cr)nservation of weight. The sample characteristics are described inTi'ble9,2, 



♦Reversibility can be demonstrated hy taking a rolled ball of clay, fjatuming it into a pancake, then 
rolling It up into a ball once more, making it the same size as it was initially, ' 
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The CAP presents the child with eight prdbkm situations involving some transformation such as 
flattening one of two eqfcal balls of clay. The test administrator then asks the child if the amount of 
clay has been changed in the flattening process. One point is awarded for the correct answer to each 
of the eight questions. Another point is awarded for a logical response to the question. "Why?" which 
always follows a correct response to the first question. Thus, a child's score ranges from 0 to 16. For 
purposes of several analyses, the scores were categorized into four groups: nonconservers. 0 -1; low 
conservers. o-lO; good conservers. 1 M4; high conservers. If)- If), Table 9.3 gives the percentage of 
students classified as good or high conservers. 
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In general, there are more male con^^ervers than female conservers. This pattern is opposite to 
the finding that Title I females outperform males on the achievement tests. As shown in Table 9.:]. 
the percentage of conservers increases at each grade level, suggesting that many children attain 
conservation skills between the end of first grade and the end of .second grade. However, 
approximately one third of Title I children are -till not conserving at the end ol third grade. 

Similarly. non-Title I children are consistently more likely to be conservers than Title I children. 
The difference between the two groups increases as the children become older. This signifies that the 
Title I children not only start out behind their non-Title I peers in conservation abilities, but actually 
lose ground as time passes. ^ 

The reader will undoubtedly notice that percentages of "conserving students" (high or good con- 
servers) always increase with grade level. Jean Piaget's theory is developmental in structure. It is. 
therefore, based upon stages which coincide with the pas.sage of certain lengths of time. Hence, as a 
child matures, he/she is expected to be. accordingly, more and more capable of conserving. The 
results presented in all of the tables in this chapter strongly support this theoretical assumption. 
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I sinir the Stiuh'nt Infnrmatiotf Fnnn iSIF). classroom leachiTs in Titlr I schools vi\Um\ their 
pupils on several chararUTisti^'s (see Table 1.1 lor a description of the items comprising the SIF). 
Fif^ure 1^.1 displays ihe percentages of hii;h or conserviTs in i*ach grade level by teacher^^ 

ratings of Iheir withdrawn tenil^Micies. if suoh tendencies interfered with academic [)erforn)ance. As 
age increases, the students ncU, characterized as being withdrawn become much more likely to l)e 
conservers than those who exhibit at least some withdrawn tt-ndencies. In fact, almo^si half of -.he 
withdrawn students are not conserving by the end of third grade. 
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An intrri'stinu comparison involves tht^ porrrntaK^rs of hiuh or iiiinnl ronsiTvcrs in tMch Kradt' bv 
ttMrluTs' ratinK^s of thHr I'.^^^rnvssivenoss (sor Vi^urv 9:1), A^ain. stiidrnts were ratod as n^i^rrs^iyr 
onlv if thoir bohavior inte;*fere(i with academir piTformancc. I lore, tho sludonls ratod as bouiK sonio 
what a.wressivi' beconio much more likoly with ago to bo consorvors than iMthor tho aggrossivo 
stiidontsor those students who woro characUTi/.od by their toachVrs as havin.i; no a^Krossivo tendon 
eies which presented an obstacle to t heir classroom performance. In fad. the agt^ressive students an; 
.lightly more likely to be eonservers by the end of third K^radeahari those whi)s(^ data shows that they 
are nonat^t^^res-iive. 

There is an absolutely clear relationship between voluntary classroom participation and con 
servation abilities (see Fi.t;ure 9.;^). Conserving student.s are two to three times as likely as noncon- 
servers to participate voluntarily in the classroom. By the end of third grade. IVnn er than half ol the 
students who rareiv participate voluntarily in the classroom are high or gooo eonservers. Over 
four-fifths of those who participate voluntarily and frequently in the classroom are high or good 
eonservers. 

The background experiences of students are also related to their conservation abilities. Figure.. 
\)A shows a tendencv similar to ehat displayed in Figure 9.:^. Students with many baekgn)und 
experiences facilitating successful classroom performance are nearly twice as likely as those wiih few 
such experiences to be eonservers. In this instance, however, t he low and medium experience gr()U[)s 
are much more nearly e(nial to each ot her than either are to the high experience groiif». 

The largest single c(.ntributor to conservation ability is age. Other than this, however, fa.ctors 
which seem to relate to this cognitive skill are voluntary classroom [)art icipatitm and background 
experiences leading to successful classroom performance. The intensity of withdrawn and aggressive 
tendencies also is related to conservation^aiMlity . though not (|uite as stnmglv as the two preceding 
factors. 

When hik;h and .t;ood eonservers as one group are com[)ared to low eonservers or noncc^n-^ervers 
IS another i^roup at the first tirade level, several of the SIF variables show statisti(\dly significant 
diffon-nces between these two groups. Aggressive behavior: voluntary classroom [)art ici[)ation ; 
supportive familv environment; number of years-helow grade level in both reading and mathematics; 
need for Title {'services relative to other students; and backt^round eXF)erience. which t'acilitates 
successful classroom performance, all display substantial differences which are statistically 
significant at a confidence level of {).^^5 or better. None of the .^IF variables reflect statistieallv 
>ii:nificant differer.^ es at t^-rade levtds two or three. 

The abilitv to conserve is also highly relatcsl to achi(»vement in reading and mathematics 
performance. Figure 9.^ shows the dramatic (inferences onCTHS S total readin^: and total mathe 
malics scores expressed in NCHs for t wo t;roui»s oi* students: those with a iWV ^'ore between eleven 
and sixteen, labeled -'eonservers;* and thos- with a CW score less than, eleven, labeled "nonnm^ 
MTvers."* As the reader can see. scor^ differences for both scales reflect approximately ten N( K 
points at a minimum and loom up to a maximum of nearly fifteen NCK points. Notic(> also that the dif 
ferences between eonservers and non(M)nservers subsist regardless of grade level. This illustration 
trraphically underscores t he substantial relationship which conservation ability enjoys with cot;nitivi' 
:irhievement in the areas of reading and mathematics, 

r . ^ . 

Fii;ure further refines the descri[)tion of conservation al)ility versus cognitive achievement ^ 
))y prt.'senting grade and sex specific delineation." Notice that there are no sul)stantial differences 
bHween »he number of mah's and that of females conserving at each of the three grade lovel>, ilow 
t'ver. there does seem to be a sex difference in terms of the cognitive achievement scores tor 

"•iThis classification is essentially a [)airwise collapsing of the four i)n'viously defined categories: hi,t;h 
conserver plus good conscTver. and low conser\ er plus nonconserver. 
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ronscrvcrs and nonronstw'vors . At all thrrr Kradc lovols. rmKiios tend [o rarn hiKhrr sooivs on the 
vviuUnv: ami mathematirs achit'vemt'nt mmK^s than males, nn.^tnlh'ss of th(Mr ability or inability (o 
ronst-rvo. 'Yhv sin.irh? •'rxct^pt ion" occurs in second .tirade for t ho conserving y^nnip on the mathematics 
scale; here, the males have a hiKtu'r score than the females. However, the dilYerence is -lii-htjy more 
Ihan '^'nt' NCM point, which could b^^ due to measurement error. The sex based ndationshif ^/"^ ^ 
persist strontrlv across the other grades and for the reading scale. The reader can also see the same 
relationship discussed previously bi (ween conservers and nonconservers for the reading and 
mat hem;' 'cs scal<»s at all three tirade levels. 



SI MMARY 

Hy viewin^r the residts of this ch;»pter all to^i'ther. several intri^uinK facts l)ecome clear. For 
e*:am|de. at each .tirade level there . more males than females who are conservers; the only excep 
lion is the non Title I ^roup in first K^rade. However, the females still evidence higher reading and 
mathematics scores than do (heir male counterparts, conservers or noneon.servers. The beKinmn.trol 
a profile for a conserving rhild is also depicted. The constTvin^^ child at the end of the third ^rade is 
not withdrawn but is somewhat ag^-ressive. In addition, a lar^t' amount of back^n^umi experience 
leading to successful classroom performance and fre(iuent, voluntary classroom particifiat ion further 
characterizes the conserving student. This description of a conservin^^ child does reinforce the 
west(>rn civilization notion of competition. The re-ider can also easily envision the reinforcement 
ubich such assertive, active part icipant s receive fn-m classroom teachers, thereby further increasing 
Ihv hkriihood of this behavior. All of these forces -erve to cncouraKt' active application of ronsery 
11- tn ability in the classroom. 

The n-adin.t^ and mathematics scores consistt^ntly show differences of nearly half of a standar(l, 
deviation, or M N(T:s or greater, between conservers and nonconservtTs. In addition, the mathe 
matics scores are hitrher than the reading scores. r\vv\n for those of the conserving third graders. 
The results presented in (^hapter suK^t^est a linka^t' between skills such as recci^rni/.in.tr embedded 
figures and readint,^ abilit v /Since mathematics, more than reading, relies on understanding symbols 
and relatinKthem to their proper correlates, it is possible that the approach advocated for teachi^n^ 
reading skills in Chapter 0 approximates the currently implemented techniques for. teaching ruathe 
matics skills, if the suggested approach were successful ;md it were already being applied in teachjng 
mathematics skills, the' necessary result would be higher scores in ^lalhemalics than in reading 
a<-hievement . This is. in fact, the result depict e<i in P'igure^.T). 

Kinallv. the percent.iges of conserCcrs steadily increase across the three grade levels for both 
'1 itle 1 and non Title I studrnls. However, more st udent s classified as non-Title I are able to conserve 
each grade level than thosr cias^Mieii as Title I. Hy the end of the third grade, approximately one 
(juarter of non-Title I and one third of Title I stu(ients still are not conserving. The large percentage 
.1 ronserving students, however, indicates that moderate achievement scores in abilities such as 
reading and mat hemai ics skills are possible. This is not the case for secomi -and third grade, as is 
illust ^aled by Figure 9.7). 

Tlie results of this year's evaluation re[)licatethoso of last year. In the U-7.4- /r) ( valuation, males 
were also more lik(dy than temalt^s to be conservers at each grade level, despite the females' higher 
ai-nicvement scores 'in reading and ''mathematics. The fact that conservers consistently exemplify 
higher achievement scores than nonconserviTs. at each grade level and for both reading and mathe 
matics total scales, is likewise duplicated in the current yeaFs results. In addition to these replicated 
findings, lurther lireakdowns of the eft*ects of conservation ability upon educationally relevant 
variabiles have been investigated this year. The recommendation for still further study in this area 
remains. k 



FOOTNOTES 



9.1 Raymond B. CUUtell. Abilities: Their Stnicturv, Growth, and Actitm, (Boston: Houghton MilTlin 

Company, 1971), |>. 08. 

9.2 Cattell,p. 117. 
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CHAPTER X. INSTRUCTIONAL PROCESS 

ANALYSIS 



Children in autumnal classrooms are taught about the icebergs— those silent ships of ice which 
sail the northern and southern latitudes of the oceans of the globe. The lesson stressed regarding this 
natural phenomenon is that the vast majority gf all icebergs mass remains hidden to the observer; 
sailors who ignore this basic fact often participate in unexpected swimming lessons. However badly 
drawn, this analogy seems appropriate to the Consortium's past and present experiences with the 
assessment of Title I classroom process components. 

The evaluation of the instructional process parameters for the 1974-75 school year began in the 
spring of 1975, The assessment instrument was designed to establish baseline data regarding 
teachers, educational aides, and resource teachers. The instrument de^'eloped by the Consortium, in 
consultation with the Title I staff, was leligthy. Subsequently, the information gleaned was not as 
definitive as the evaluation team had hoped It was administered in Title I schools to re.spondents 
who questioned its inforniational.utility , The respondents proved to be accurate in their assessment. 
By virtue of being selected as evaluator (for the 1975-76 school year), the Con.sortiuni was granted a 
second opportunity to identify and delineate the Title I process domain. 

The Information Based Evaluation (IBK). method of design is intrinsically a learning exercise for 
those participating in it. Accordingly, this year the Con.sortium traversed an iterative procedure 
composed of proposal submission, critique, and revision. Members of both the Consortium and the 
District of Columbia's school system actually canvassed the teachers and other faculty memliers of 
the D.C, schools. As a direct result of this intensive, interactive procedure, teams of staff from the 
Consortium and th- school system made a brief presentation to each school. The 1975-70 instructional 
process battery is a refined instrument which yielded far more tiseful information than tlid its 
predecess:!r in 1974-75, The process instrument was delivered to the schools and submitted to the 
appropriate Title I staff members for their' response within an extended time frame. This 
Hiodification in procedure increased both the rales of return and completion. 

It is the contention of IBEX and of Roy Littlejohn Associates that the cognitive and affective 
growth of Title I students can occur only in an environment which is stimulating. The focusing agents 
for the curriculum affecting thV Title I student are the teacher and other classroom personnel. The 
Consortium would do a serious disservice to the Title I program if it did not elaborate upon its 
characteristics by identifying its si/.e. direction, and structure. The following discussion attempts 
such a description. ^ .Q- 



General Froiile of Title I Teachers aad Educational Aides 

The return rate for usable questionnaires this year was 761. compared to 620 for the previous 
year- an increase of about 22 percent. We ascribe this improved administration and collection pro- 
. ceriure to greater respondent interest, as a result of the evaluation orientation. Nearly all Title I 
teachers surveyed are females (97 percent), mostly in their thirties, although a total of 87 percent are 
between twenty and fifty. More than half of the teachers have a bachelor's degree plus additional 
course hours, and nearly a quarter of them have a master's degree plus additional course hours. 
Nearly all of the Title I teachers are both permanent in status and fully certif'ed to teach both their 
present g^ade level and subjec; area, with the majority being certified in both reading and 
mathematics. Most teachers have spent five years or more in their present school and eleven or more 
months teaching at their present grade level. The majority of Title I resource teachers have had at 
least eighteen months of experience in their positions. Most of them have also had at least five years 
of teachinir experience prior to becoming Title I resource teachers. The seU^contamed da.ssroom 
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(lorniiialrx tht'ir schnnj vt'llirms. Uvvv nnv third ol" thr t(';u'lit'r> iiKJicatcd tluil lhi'\ Ira.'li in ;in open 
rl;i^sr(M)in. v. hiU* sini^lc \v\ v\ class, -s arr appi'DxiinaU'ly as cniiurUMi as nu)ltil('\ rl rta-^-^.'^. 



Ww Twlv I ('(iucalional aides «2lT rcspondiim to r;ur Mir\(\v) arc [)riniarily ;ii ilu'ir thirl it^s .^r 
fort it's with a hi^^h school or (iKD dif>lonia. Most ol'thom ha\i' cN'cri cornpletrd sonic collri^c courses. 
Sli^rhtly more than half of the aides have liad college courses in teaching met [lodoloi^y . and some [ia\e 
alsostiidied child development. However, tewer llian 20 percent are presently enrolievi in college and 
uorkini; toward a (ieKree. .Vpproxiinat eiy two thirds ['.a\ e filled thi.s poMiion lor ai least tour years. 



Inservil o and Staff Development 

Only TJ..") percent of the ^fitle I educational aides an- enrolled in a Tiii^- i -p-nsnrod iiiser'vico 
courst*. Kilher they uere not informe<i of the course', or lh( y were t'/o busy to :itiend. Nearly all ol 
tht' aides express the desire for more inst.r\ ice courses next semester. Tlie aides trerierally [)roject a 
p(.>itivt' attitude, both rei^ardin^ t heir personal ^atistaction with the course an(i toward the utility ol 
the inforniaiion which lhe\ trained. 

teacher response to (lie ;nser\ ice courses is (|uit(> posili\ t\ with more than !♦:! percent of the 
teachers u-sirin.ir lo participate ai^ain. M-).st teacher^. -urveyed became aware <if Title I inservice 
ourses throuK^h eit her their principals or Title I staff. Their nioM common rationale for not attendiivi-: 
an inservice coursi^ tliis yt»ar is beini^^ too busy. 
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Th»- irreate^t sini^ie most subscribed to catei;ory of inser\ MM' courses wa.s readiru:, witli ♦>! 
percent of the teac^ier- respondin.i,^ indicating that this uas the cour->e that thry atU-nded. Tlie 
ma.themalics inservice course was attended i)y p^^rcmt of n-.f»ondnu; teachers. Only VA percent 
of respondim^ tearhrr: mdicated that they liad' attended l^.th courses. A ianye proporlion of t he I'ith- 
i :ea.'her> tsT percent ' attribute changes unpicmented in their idassroom proce«lijre> fr. the mt'luence 
of these roiirses. Some of the most common arr.i> m v.hwU modilical inns were niadr in the classroom 
eir. ironment . u\ (le<T(^a.sim; order of fre:|Uen''y of occurren-'e. 

• Inst ruct ionai t echnitp.ie.-. 

• Inc reased knowledi^e of t he Title I child. 

• I'seOf materials and e(iuif)ment . 

• Amo'unt of lime spent on sr^iall i^roup in-t ruci i.ui . 

• Amount of time spent on luiividaal inst ruction. 

These inservice courses represent 'i^^iu^v of resources clearly resultin^^ in mc.difierl classroom 
teacher beha\ iors. The areas in \.hich most personal benefit to tlu' teachers tas a result of •,: .er'. ice 
'courses) has been (ierived. in decreasinL; order, ai'e: 

• Knowledge of the Title I <*hild. 

• Instructional technicpies. 

• \ 'se of materials. 

• Knowledi;r of theTitle I proL^ram, 

• i*upil assessHicnt. j v' jy^ 
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Additionally. iumHy t hivr (luarttTs ol' t Tit Ir I tcarhi^rs ii^rtHMhiU both mat lu^niat ics and rradin^ 
trxt^ hav«' lu'tMi appmprialr. Hrsourct' rnaUM'ials havt' aNo Uvvn iis(d'uL 

Tlu' attitiidt'S of the vast majority of Tillr I tt^arhts's toward thr various inserviro activities are 
positi^ r. The activities, in derreasin^^ order of popuiariiy . are: 

• Workshops. 

• i*ro!V;>sioiial ineei int;s. 

. • Siaff de\-elopmeiU days. 

• ( 'nriMiitant visit at ion^. 

.\ drftniie majority u\ the teai-her> attest to the rtdevanet\ effert ivene'ss. an.i\ippro[)nateuess of 
ttKv^e aetiviii(;s ami to their personal satisfaction with all ol them. 

Theso findings coneernin;; insM-viee are somewhat a; odds with tht> findiii';> of the IV^TI To 
evalmMion pertaining to tije same pro^M-am component, jn.service courses diirinK^ the U)74 To 
evaluation did not receive a very favorable response from J he teacheis. This su,i;i:es(s that 
administrators noted these earlier fiiulint;s and modified the cr»urses. 



Teachin^^ \ alues and Methodology 

Over 71) ()erceni oftheTi^le I teachers Mirveyed entered their profession primarily l>ecau-e ihey 
leh 'hat tea^'hint^ oflere(i a rt'wardint( wav of life. The majority of of these teachers indicated that 
they sprnd al least one hour every school nii^hl rhecking papers and preparing lessons al home. 
The fcceneral purfioses and aims -f education secMii to them to have chanj^^ed little, if any. sin-^e thoir 
joining t hv Title I prouram. More specifically, they rate these, as the five most important facets ot 
t'lemeniary educatioii. in di'v<'endint( order of importance: 

• Keadint;:. computat ion. writing.. 

• Social skills, such as cooperation and compromise. 

• Al)ilities to reason ;ind to think, 

• P'ai ts an<l habits of ^H)od health, 

• Moral values. 

This fin<lin^^ parallels the results of the 1974 Tf) evaluation. The vast majority of the Title I teachers 
surveved also conmr with the f;>llowinu statements; 



• ('hildren learn best in atmospheres filled with love and emotional support. 

• Teachers profoundly influence children, their attitudes and their values. 

• The relationship between classroom activities and real life situations should be demonstrated 
to children. 

• Periodic classroom testing contributes to effective teaching. 
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• Children can generally be trusted to do what they are supposed to do, 

• Most behavior problems in school stem from the home environment. 

• Effective teaching is also facilitated by maintaining order in the classroom, 

• Bright as well as slow children deserve a fair share of the teacher's attention, 

• The poor achievement demonstrated by elementary sch{)ol children stems primarily from 
overcrowded classrooms and inadequate home training, 

Disagreemenl is noted, however, in the Title I teachers* opinions on the following issues: 

• The absolute importance of the b?.sic skills, 

.• The superiority of a structured, firm, no-nonsense ai)pr()ach in teaching basic skills, v\ terms 
of both effectiveness and students' respect for ihe teacher, 

• The ability of children to select what is best for themselves in most instances 

The sxime pattern of consonance and dissonance existed in the 1974 75 evaluation. .These re.-ults 
reaffirm our initial perception of the Title I teacher as a huuuiuLstir professional. 

Periodic enrollment in courses in teacher training, supplemented by participation in professional 
meetmgs and discussion groups, is thcnight by most Title I teachers to be the best strategy for 
maintaining professional expertise. Most of the teachers cite self satisfaction with their work as 
sufficient reinforcement; however, a large number of them VX] percent) pr(^fer ifiereas(Mi pay as 
reward and encouragement for being a good teacher. 

In almost every facet of the classroom en\ironment . the teachers prefer to have a s(^t of rules or 
guidelines to follow but to be allowed to use their own judgmc^nt in modifying the approa( hes in some 
situations. An illustration of this sentiment is teacher preference for curriculum guides developed in 
concert by teachers and their principals over all other types of curriculum guides. The single 
exception to this mode (namely guidelines with the option of personal judgment) occur in the matter 
of contacting parents; in this insiance the teach-rs prefer to use their own judgment unbounded by 
any preestablished rules, 

The teachers also have some definite opinions regarding the issue of motivation in the classroom. 
T<^ illus, rate, they feel that preplanned and effective lesson formats will motivate students, thereby 
creating stable, productive classroom behavior. In order to set the stage for motivation, two 
approac'hes are preferred in interpreting student behavior: 

• Hehavioral modification — paying attention to the child's behavior:d response. The consecpienl 
positive or negative reinforcement of the response constitutes an important facet of this 
method. 

• Historical analysis — finding thi- occurrencels) in the child's background which resulted in the 
existing behavioral pattern. 

Likewise, two approaches dominate the Title I ceachers' attempts to motivate young children^ 
though the first of these is much more comiu^uly a<lopted than the second (used by iV.^ percent and lio 
percent of the teachers, respectively); 

• Human relations—instilling confidence in the child's ability to perform t he4 ask by exhibiting a 
warm and acceptingattitude, 
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• iU'havioral modification--pruisinir t tu- child ami permitting him 'hor to participate in a (icsirci 
activity after comple ting,' a task (positive reinlorcement I. 

ueiuTaliv,.the teachers use privalelv expressed student opinions of them as an index of the success of- 
their attempts to motivate the learners. althouKh the noise level in the classroom duruvir work 
periods is also >,nven some consideration 

Disobedient unruly, or undesirable behavior is modified l)y usin^ the same mot i\ aiional mo'dels. 
Positive reinforcement for the undesirable behavior is withheld, while the ,ie.sirable pattern i> 
reinforced. .-Vt the same time, the cues for the undesn-al)le conduct are systematically ehnunate.!. Ihe 
"human relations'" technique Uryin^r to understand the unacceptable behavior in order to reduce the 
ehiid's frustration and to facilitate a more positive experience of -ichool for him her! i ■ conducive m. 
the attainment of stron^c student teacher rapport. Punishment or reprimands .ire i,reMerallv dealt out 
privately (without <he other children'^ awareness), but some teachers (21 percenH i)r.-ter t<. 
reprimand a student in iront of the other children. 



S<;hool and Classroom Procedures 

Over half of the teachers surveyed reported no pr..i.le' s with iniplenu'nt in^M he Title I pro^;ram 
this vear Those who had problems cite a variety of caus. ., the most Ireciuently mentioned bcim: a 
lack of essential instructional materials. Virtually all of the Title I teachers uiili/,e student work to 
enhance their classroom environments. 

TeachinjT stratei^ies varv in both approach and freipiency "\)f usa^'e. The most commonly used 
techniques are .iemonstration performance, ^ames, and discovery thnnudi guided discussion i.it 
least one- p. r nionthl. Field trips and other classroom e.vcursions .ire Kenerally rather intrecpient ui.. 
more often than once per month). The teachers are curiously spM. however. rei:ar<iinKM heir nlili.'a 
linn of the contract approach lostudenl motivation: 

• One third never use t hem . 

• One-third use them as much as once per month to once per week 

Most Title I teachers (MtJ percent) have no non Title I educational aides, but a lart;e numb, r of 
them' (7ti percent) have a Title I educational aide anywhere from one to five days per week. Tbes,. 
Title I educational aides, for the most part, are under the direct supervision ot the teachers lor w 
more than half a dav, but some i3;5 percent) are supervised by the same teacher for the entire <iay. 
Generally, few teachers (20 27 percent ) stated they had either a i.arent assistant or volunteer parent , 
either in addition to or in iieu of an educational aide. 

Kespondin^ on their questionnaire,-,, the. educational aides listed the followiuK ansts, in 
decreasing' order of frequency, as the main roles they perfo-ni in their jobs: 



• .Assist inK in supervising' pupils on the pla.>^- ground . in halls, or at kinch. 

• Assisting pupils individually with learnin^^ tasks. 
/• KscorlinK' pupils to and from the classroom. 

Checkini,' pupils' written work or updat in^' progress charts or other records. 



• Distributiiitr '»r colloctin^: instructional rnaUTials. 



• llt'lpin^ pupils with minor behavior [)rol)lonis or personal needs. 

• llelpint!: [)rrpare instructional nialerials. 

• KeinforrinK^ learning by conductinK drills or ^^inies u ith small i;roup^ of | J[ iN. 

• Setting up or o[)(»ratin^^ audiovisual equipnien! . 

• IVeparin^^ or arran^in^ bullet in boards or ilisplays. 

Turnin^^ now to etpupment and facilities, many Title I teachers eiiher ^/ere r use certain pieci's of 
au(iiovisual ei^uipnieMtOr find that these ^.ieces are not avail.d)!e. These infrequently used items are: 

• Au(iiocard maciine. 

• I '»arnmi; machine. 

• Tarhistoscope i-r riiadini,^ pacer. 

• I't'evision. ! 

• :-wi(ii(». 

Th(» mnsr :re(piently cited re.isons for :iot u^mi; some n\ fhesf items are need of repair (ir 
replacemer.;., inade(^uate supi)lies of piTlinenl materials or orn^^rams, incnfiveniencf'. md ina(ie(|uate 
' space K\r facdities for usatf(\ On the f.WVT hand, sr)me ii»M]is ar<' usfd (juii»' oftefi. "ihv most popular ol 
these in (iecreasini,^ onier of fre»|ui^iicy t)f usat^e follow: 

• fiecord player. 

• Taf)^'ptaver. 

• P'ihnstrip projector. 

• Movir project(^r. 

• Overhead proj(u tor. 

In terms of nihilities. Title I teachers cited two major obstacles lu teacher eft»'cliveness: 
«* Lack of adequate floor space. 

• Lack of sufficient instructional materials and storage spact^ for them. 

The library facilities are generally judged by the teachers, howtwer. to be (^uite adequate. 
Approi^imately 157 percent of the teachers use the library at least several times per week, and 
aiiother 27 percent of them use it at least once per month. 
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CHAPTER XL ADMINISTRATION AND 

SUPPORT SERVICES 



To o[)tain an ovrrvit'w oi thi» administration and coordinativr s<Tvio<»s of (he Title I pro^^rani, the 
(•valuation team reviewed the annual proposal and the summary statement of aceomplishruents. It 
also interviewed the Kxeentive and Deputy Director of the program Representatives of Title I 
administrative central an(] /e^nonal staff and representatives of Title I sehtKil principals met with the 
t^vaiualion team in two workshops. These workshops were desi^med to assist in refininjk; evaluation 
<|uesl ions and developm^^ an Adminislraioi 's .iuest ionnaire . 

A k^rouj) of pan^nts met with the evaluation team to discuss and identify si^Miificant (juestions for 
the Parents' Survey. This survey was administered to all parents attending Intermediate 
meeiin^^ in' May of I97tl, Kvaluators who attended the Title 1 Bicentennial Parent Awareness 
Conference on May Wl were al)le to nuMM inforn^illy with parents to observe Action Labs and to 
piirt icif)ate in L^eneral sessions. Questionnaires were adrninist<*red t,o all Title I administrators and to 
all [)rincif)als anci assistant principals of Title I sehiiols to obtain data rei^MrdinK administrators' 
intere -.i and skill areas. Parents atien(iim.^ lnt»*rmediate PAC nieetuiK^ in May WH^] vow . 'ted Parent 
Questionnaires, l-.' valuators interviewetl t he .Vctin.t^ Director of t he Title 1 Special I'M ur.it ion proM:rani 
and the Sf)ecial Kducation teachers at one of the centers. The set of evaluation form ; used by the 
teach**rs to (iia^Miose individual educational <ieficitN. prescril.ie sf)ecific pr()i;rarn inputs, an(i evaluate^ 
N'udtMit [)roL;ress was reviewed . 

Sevt'rai coordinated ser\ ices ()lfere{l throiiirh the Title I proi;ram were not chosen f(jr in dept h 
study this year but were reviewed through internal recor<js to define their relatiifuship to (he total 
f)rt>t,^ram. These services will be descrihe(i in ihn chapter in terms o{ their function^ m delivering" 
Mifif)orr to fhe instructional pro^^ram. '! he Uritith .Aides c(nnp()nent, which was studied in detail, is 
presi-nted at the end of this rh'dpl 'T. 



ORGAMZATION OF FLNCTIONS 

Tncirr thf* Division of Instructional Services, D.C. Public Schools, several interUx!kinK' line and 
staff structures were organized to operate the Title I program in the District of Columbia. The local 
education agency (LEA), which oversees all Title I operations in the District of Columbia, worked 
with a District-wide Parent Advisory Council (PAC) to plan, implement, and evalucAe the program 
through a regional and local network of Public Sch(X)ls-Title I-PAC coordinated functions. 

The Title I program is administered as an instructional program of the D.C. Public Schools. The 
State Education Agency (SEA) for Title I is housed in the State Office. D.C. Public Schools. Manage 
ment services and research and evaluation functions of the D.C. Public Schools are made available to 
the LEA. The regional staff of Title I is supervised by the central office of the LEA." which insures 
coordination of its activities with those of the six regional office staffs of the D.C. Public Schools. The 
central LEA maintains jc^lose communication with the regional offices of the D.C. Public Schools. The 
Title I regional staff manages and coordinates all Title I activities in local schools in close collabora 
tion with building principals. 

The involvement of parents and other community members in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating the program organized through Parent Advisory Councils, was also coordinated by 
central LEA staff in 1975-76. Title I regulations required that parents of Title I children in school 
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iinit.s establish looal PACs to imikv recommiMi iatioiis to th(ur rr^nonal Int(»rme(iiat(» VACs, which, in 
turn, subniittoii thcMr decisions to the city- wide District VM\ This parent advisory nftwork was 
supported and coorcHnated throu^'h the Parental Involvement conifionent of the pro^rram. 



Local School Functionn 

A major concern in th(» District of Columbia was (hat th(» local schools and parent advisory 
councils have maximum responsibility and control over school pro^^rams. School based bud^^'tinK. 
parental involvement at each Title I school, and the integration of Title I resource teachers and 
supporting porsonnel into local sch(K)l staffinir patterns maximized the local school teams 
responsibility, 

School-BaM(l Budgeting, School-based budKetin^- was initiated in the [)istrict of C olumbia. As a 
result of the District's model, the practice of involving the school principals and the parent advisory 
councils in the budget process, from planning to fumiin^. was adopted as a national mandate for all 
Title I programs, beginning September. 197(5. 

Parental Involvement, There is a major thrust in the District to integrate parents into all aspects 
of school life. This has been no less true for Title L Of the 89 parents who responded to our survey. 83 
percent felt that the most important activity parents can undertake to insure the success of their 
children in a school environment is to become involved in the decisionmaking process of programs 
such as Title I. The District of Columbia was cited us a national model of successful parent 
involvement in the 1975 Annual Report to the F'rviiuJent and Cnuqress, by the National Advisory 
Coun(Ml on the P.ducation of Disadvantaged Children. 

Other indications of the awareness and concern parents had of their role as prime educators were 
the respon.ses the parents in ou^survey gave to a (juestion which asked that they choose from a list o| 
fifteen items those three items they, felt were the most important activities parents could engage in 
with thtdr children. In order of preference, the results were: 

• li)A percent said parents should be involved in working with small groups of children. 

• 48.3 percent believed that attending workshops for parents in reading and mathematics should 
b(» a priority i^^tivity. 

• 39.;3 percent chose helping children with homework. 

Through tl^e local School Parent Advisory Councils in 1975-7(). parents became involved with 
planning and establishing priorities for Title I. serving in various capacities as volunteers, and 
working as paid classroom assistants, usually on a part-time basis. It was this type of parental 
involvement at this basic organizational level which rpade the entire structure function more 
responsively to student and teacher input'. 



Local Coordination through Staffing Pattema, Another distinctive feature of Title I m the 
District was the instructional strategy employed at each school. The reading and mathematics 
resource teachers, provided by the Title I proc^ram. worked in close cooperation with classroom 
teachers to be sure that the supplementary program of instruction they provided resulted in a 
complementary whole. In each public Title I school, all classroom teachers of Grades K-3 and 7 were 
considered Title I teachers. Though their salaries were paid from the regular school budget, these 
teachers worked with Title I materials and were totally involverfin the entire Title I concept. This 
strategy allowed c9mplete evaluation of the effectiveness of the instructional process, materials, and 
impact of the program on both Title I and non-Title I chiidreR. 
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It also appears that TitU' I staff nunnbiTs trachers. panMils. and administrators -fi'lt positive 
about ihi" proK^ram; thoy di^o had confidence in their al)ility to fulfill their duties, \Vh<>n asked to 
indicate the areas of knowledge or resources whirh they considered most iniporiant in carrying; out 
their jol)s. a sample of HU staff nu-mbers selected the foilowiuK^ eiuht items from a list of fifteen. 
Tht'se , esponses iii descending order were: 

• DiMv.sionmakinK ttJo.^ [)ercent ). 

• Coordination of proi^ram areas (-l^.S percent ). 

• Staff deveU>pment 1 19. M percent ). 

• Child development I IT/J per<'ent ). 

• (iroup ilynamic'^ I t 1. 1 [MTcenlL 

• Nerds assfssmcnt proccs.se.s i l."V^> pcrcriit ». 

• Manai^en.rnt b_N oIjjim-I tvf.s * T.Mi prir»'nt ' . 

• Ccrdt>ack pro<-c.iurr.s i 10. I prrceiil >. 

\Vfic!i asked in which arcMS [hry had [\u- inu^i exper:i>r or experience. \\\r same >;,inp!" ni t.ifl. 
nier!ilM'r-> aiiswer^d lollows: 

• I )eeiN!nnnK\kiru: 'So.T prrrml i. 

• Writ 1 en and oral i(jrn muni cat ion i. ■"> perrriit K 

• Staff developint»nt pePi-rnt ). 

• rr<n;ram I'oordirua ion (M . 1 percent I. 

• I'reparimc a creali\o classrooni at iiiospluM'e m7:0 percent 

• Chil<l deveiopnu^iil (7t>. 1 perrentJ. 

• Neeiis assessment iTr).s percent >. 

• P^'cdback procedures i7().2 percent ). 

• (i^oup dynamics iHM.9 percent ). 

There also a strong" indication that Title I staff members were jnjeresied in imp.ovini; their skills, 
both IV the areas w here they already had expiTience and in \^^^^^v[ls, 

The .!,M-()up of Ibl respondents indicated that iheir 1 raining priorities for the (-(Mnin^^ year would 
be in the lollowin^ areas. They are listed in descending ordi'r of priority: 

• Manai^ement by objectives. 

• Team and task force ortranization technitjues. 

• (iroup dynamics, ^ 



• (•urriciiliim devulopmenl . 



• Needs assi'ssnunil . 

• Ftu'(ihai*k proi'cdun'S. 

• Pi'oi^rani coordination approarht's. 

A major explanation for both the demonst ratod confidi ncc m sur(H'.ss and r!arit\ of purpose wh 
Till*' 1 staff members possesse(i was the ht-dthy relationshi[) of I he staff to the rei:ion;iI st met urtvs. 



Rei^onal Functions 

'Ihe derentrahzation of Title I service delivery through the re.uioiKd offices provided a 
mechanism for responsive support to local schools and for coordination wiih other pro^n^ams 
(>pt»ralin^ within the same ^a'ographic area. 

The Title I Pro^^ram of the District of Columbia was divided into I'ive rei^ions. The six ri^^nons of 
the school system were duplicated for Title I except for lieunons II and VI, whirh wero (•ond)ined for 
Til if 1 because these rei^ions had both a small number of identified children and a small number of 
schools. The private school component was n(>t operat»'d as a f)ari of the public school reKnoiial 
St ruct ure. 



Central LKA Function^ 

Cf'Uiral LKA administration fc^r li^Tf) Tti was suf)ervise(i by an Kxt-cutivf Dirt'ctf)?- with o\erall 
n'spunsihility for the administration of the [>n).t!:rani at botb \\u- <'ontraI and rei^nonal }< vels. Thf 
l)eputv I )irector of Title I mariat^ed the instructional supf)oi'I side whi<'ri in<-luded HeKi*>n;d Coordma 
lors, a Staff [development (\>(>rdinator. ("urn<'ulum Dtnelopment ('Murdinator. and two private 
v,-hool co<»rdinators. A Director of Support Ser\'ices. Dissomi nal ion Officer, ("oordinalor of i>arenial 
Invulvemenl. and the Assistant Director for ]*upil Porsonnei Ser\i<'es ref)oned to the I'lxecutr.o 
Director. Proi;ram coordinators were available to each s<"hooI i)n a roi^ular basis for on sjio consulia. 
lion. In addition.' roirional meetings and worksho[)s were (•nndu^■t<•d rt'UiiLiriy. 



Dissemination 

Title I published a newsletter which hitchlit;ht ed spt^cial prf)Kriirri acti\'ities an(i pro\ id(»d an over 
view of the program. In a sample of 730 teachers, administrators, and ;»arents, roui^hiy t'»r> percent 
chose program coordination as the mt>st important activity for the success of Title I. 



Staff Development 

At the beginning of the .school year, a two-da- orientation was conducted for team representa 
tives from 85 elementary, secondary, and private schools. The orientation nf)t only informed 
particir^ants about the essential program elements but involved them in planning for effective imple- 
^menta. .on within their respective schools. 



Trainint^ seniinars t hroUKhout -.hv year wen- rornlui'tcd within and without a ii'ivm retriop For 
example, t hri'c insiTviri^ court's w vvv corului'lccl in ro()[)i'rali()n u ii h 1 >. (\ TcarhiTs' ('olh'L,^-. Nearly 
UK) itMchiTs, iMiurational aides, and adinirnsi rators wvi'r iip.olvfd in reading and mat licmalir^ 
work-hops to uat hrv nio!"- tools lor null vlduah/i^^^ inst run mn . 

U'-L^iu'ial H'SKiircr ti achers ilnrnM-riv si aff dev r!of)niont loam mothers) w<to dopl<>yo<i to tho 
rci;!nn> lo a.ssisi rnord iiia. I (m - in iho .tdmin i>f rai ion of i prouran^ and t)rnv!do on -ito cnn-nllal ion ' i> 
liu- Tiilo I ro-oiirr.- and ri.issr.»u:n loachrr- i'hus. ii'. addition to tlu* rradini: :ind nial hoinal 
rr-niir.M' irarhor- huiw,>d in ra-'l sch<H)l. rfirior.a' !.•:». hn - svri'o :\\ ailal)lo tor {'orthrr -i:})p^»:n . 

'Vl.v aforonimt loncd ra: t-i- lo- nn\ ni)\y id^-fi <toa<i> ami cont innou - laci uaih olhor 

pi'oi; ranis but tochnirai siippoi-t \v hoM ana: u Iuto i? u a - nocdrd. I v lining fnr MMCfu-i--. paroni - . ami 
niiu-r >taft' i!ionili*'rs asa rai^od almui 10 hour- f>-r por-nn durini( the vrar. 



ANCILLAKV PKCKiRAMS 

In addition lu thi^ noi inal -oi's iro- [)rovi(it'd' by tho Titlo I proL^rarn, throo anciiiar> pra.wr am- 
wrro >upporto(i ihrouk^h Tiilc I fiind>. Tho ( on.-. )rl iuni iruorviewoti porsonriol in all irnrr pr(. grains 
ami rovn-wcd prot^rani rorord- in an riinvl to duHnoaio I ho M-opc o{ iho program.-, 'l l'it^ la-.suhs <»! 
1 hosr r\ aluai inn ad ivii io- arc [)rosoniod ni ! ho lon(»wtnLr sort ions. 



Career Development Pilot Component 



I'hr !ir-i t hi -e pro^ran:- v. a> ; h" ( 'an i-^' Mov<'iopnionl rdci ( orr.fM.ru-nt . Trie i:-- d <»i ^ ^» 

v.a- m iniroduia^ i^leriiilu'd 'I i; a- 1 -fadcni- i:: >ix -<'nMt.l> !o oa-ic .•<•(, n<»i;ni' , ora ri»i-p wha-h. 
•/.uuai h* :p cia-aty the ecorterna' life of th^- hi^n;^' ano nei,uhhorh(n*d. 

I;: ;i.e eiemerUarv -rho' i-. t iie en.[)ha-:-> u a> placeii en the >tiuly. '-t i eehiiolo^y . inclndini: a 
V (if I he \ -)nif)!e n achmery . an-i :n-: runu'n: \^ hieh uraleri;ird llie falirie of ilan\ hvniL^ am! 
■.\nv'r\ in our ^oiaef. . i -e -Aa^^ mad*- -m ihi' creative manipulative activities invohini,^ lonls. simph* 
cijU-it-wnenl . and the exparon of innlar artiMiie-s wliieh make abstrai't ideas niort* cenrreie, 'i'hi' 
prf)i:rani lor >eventh i;rade ide./ i^ed Tith' i studeni - encompassed a survey of an even fuller ran^e ol 
career o[)p»>rt unit ies . T\\r -i na ture tor individual can-er d'avi'lo[)nient was (lesit,nied antl furni>ha-d by 
both chissroorn teacher- and resource per-onne! svho [jrovaleil spiM'iali/.ed information and >kills. 

The [)ilot career tound.alion component providi'd several support ser\icrs to I). (\ 'i'itie I 
students. Staff -u[)[>orl activities inchided irurduL^ programs, field trips, and the f)ri.\!sion oi 
<u}>piie>. Specific ad ivitie- includeii t he train^-.^ ol aJl new project teachers. 

Teacher workshops iVauired the study ot' th(» conce[)t ot' career training, an introduction to local 
resources for the prourain. conjmunications and human ndations abilities, curriculun^ de\elopmenl. 
production of insiructional material.^, desi^mini^ "hands on" I'xperiences. field trips, plannini; and 
orKani/alion. evaluation skills, and r(^le definition. 

The proji'ct operated in six public elementary schof)ls and in two public junior hi^di schools. The 
prot;rani served 1 e>71 students and invoK ed 59 teachers and counstdors. The schools involved in the 
continuation of this project will include Amidon. Howen. Drew. Lenox, Syphax. Tyler, and Tubman 
eli'mi»ntary schools, and .lefferson'and F^andall junior high schools. 
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Widening Hori/ons 

The second iinrillacy proKriini which was funded by Tiili' I was entitled. "WidrninK llori/ons." 
'The thrust o\ this proirram was to be focused on providin.u cart-er education for identifiiMi Tiiie 1 
seventh ^^rade students who were potential dropouts." C\)ncurreie with ex^-^lorat ion of specific career 
clusters. stu(ients were provided with K'5idance services to ai<i in self-assessment ot abilities, 
aptitudes, and interests. The career clusters, based on l/SOK (;uide!ines wert' concerned with 
<'onsumer ;ind honiemakin^^ occupations, cdninuinications and inetiia, fine :'.rts and humanities, con 
sirucliun and environment, a^ri-business. and natural resources and marine science. They also were 
involved in ihv study of public service, health, maniifact uring, marki'iini; and distribution, business 
and. office .x'cupatinns. Transportatit)n. hospitality, recreatiim. and pt rsonal servi.-e occupations 
v.vn' also in thoir purview. 

The f>rot;ram operated under \hr leadership of a carViT counselim,^ aide. Classes wero held four 
days a week in each Titje I junior hii^h school. Time was provided for individual Cijnfen'nces [)etween 
s!uderu and cmmselor^ude. .\s interests in a <Mreer duster were des-elopi'd. the >iudents were 
offered the udu.-alional and skill re(iuiremfnts necessary for specific (H-cupalional areas, St Uflents 
v'.rrt'- siniultaiieuusly- privs^'Mtetl with enlrarn'e - luirements and ■ iuirst- e,ifi'r:ni(s of various lii!.;h 
^livM.i.. whii'h could provide spec;;*! traimntr. ''hey wiTe lmv< n ;m npporiuniuy [>artiripale in 
rviMT't^nt iai 'A nr'k sit uat ii >r5s. 

funUTi Aas e^ia.biished wiih private and -% 'Tnnif^nl a! a.t^eni'if. These werr to rirovide 
M:piM.r'i\f ^>.-:" ;.a- and personnr! to srr\ as ii [i ant < fii- protrrani. Such suj^piTl in''hide<j 
::;rfiishin^ inn »r mat ..n mipioyment <>pp<>rt un:!H's m \hr ;n.! ru[)n!!iai^ art-a a no drscribini: <'«<rrrct 
•,,,M-e<!srf- :or at t amiui; rmf^lo;. nt in nrivati- in-iusiry \ar:MUs in )\ e rnmerii a I airmnes. The 
pr-.urani 'M-r: rd aii;>ro\ i nnt v Nt;n identiln-d 'I'vU- ; 'uovru-. >;-;y seventh i^radt- students from 

-i i'lf ; 'u-ii..r' hiv:h s.-;|,,ni v-t-r-' .^nmned basnl r-.'e-i.i !n''Un<cd abs.-n: (■♦■{sin, [)()(,!■ or 

-v..::/.,. ire.in.nn - r;nu; ' r r ^uv -!■.,■:;, ^ a-y ^ "i ■ r -d- ntamv.M. fiiian^ni! difii 
I- .i i ' .■ ■ ■■ . > >f ! .\ jr. 1 : ^ p ri )n it ■ m . 

i;.. ^^ldon:n.; : I< -r:..' s pr-nyran^ ■•■ -..pnMf'M: ry, .olnni-Tr >i(i^is(»ry i--,»r-i inmi-rised nl 
:-i'»-rr^ir<i .-n a-^^ns an. i parent s tr.wr ,i cr.-.^ -rr: ion -i ; hr t'o![;:i;u[Miy . iioar<; inmintTs .i..: a ance iii 
a v.uU- rani;r of activna-s srr-ved :is a:: rl'n-c:v.e r.,mmiinii\ involveinont mechamsin. A ymiih 
.,d- !^<.r'- board \^ a- > on.fH.sed ..I ;n!eres>Mi ^-r.Mroa, from -.-hoois ref u-osent e<i in the proiyram. Thi- 
.v-oi:p i^ftoro,! .-uri-tructivv rr::;risin ,.f j'roi:r.i,'i .an n. n i.- ai- i mad.- rtvommmdat ions pfrtmonl lo 
np«nat!.»n. "I^lio VMinl; ad^;->ry noar(! p:anni'(i i.iit ."Hrhonl prui:rar:;s and ha' dle<i snnie 
oiibla'U •> in t h<- -ehools . 



( ommunity Schools 

The last [iroi^ram snpporl'ad by Title I m.»nios -^as ihe (iarnet Patter-^on ( 'ommunity School. 'I'he 
-rhool [>rovided a sitrnifirant hnk between ihe school and the <'ommunit> whn'h it ser'.ed. Inv(dvinK 
f-rulessional siaff, [>arents. an.d yomh. Tie oM-ral! ijbjerilyo vvas {n pr^)\lde resour<'es beyondThose 
uflerrd by \ ho rei^Miiar s<'liooj !(. identified Tit fe I stiidon^ s \sho had t lie i^reatest nerds. IJasic. {)remises 
of of)erat ions u ere t hat the communiry s<-honl schrdule w as an exi ension of formal amidrmic trainini,^ 
throuirh informal educational [>roi;rams; that the (ie\ ('lof)ment of an effective proi^^ram was a share<] 
r«*sponsibility of a<imini>tration, siaff. parents, ronimunity. and st-udenis; and that the community 
school pro\ i(*ie opport uni^ ies for parents to part i<'i[)at e in s(diool anci neii^hborhood proi^rams. 

• The i)roi;ram w as desii^ned tu a^^ist idem ified Tit le I stwenth i^rade students in improvinCT their , 
reading and mathematics skills through small i^roiip instruction, after schof)! tutoring. and-pre{)arin.i: 
homework assi^niments. A center. I'or homework and reference .work was ori^ani/ed for students who 
did not have facilities conducive to studyini; at home. The cerUer [irovided assistance in developing" 

my 
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iT(K)d library habits and study skills. The homework center was under the direction of an educational 
aide trained and .supervised by the school librarian. 

An academic enrichment program provided opportunities for students to receive .skill 
stren^heningand enrichment in reading and mathematics. This approach emphasized ir.dividualized 
instruction. It afforded exploration in other areas as a vehicle for upgrading skills. Specific offerings 
included sewing, science, vocal mu,sic, piano, mathematics, income tax preparation, photography, 
drama, physical education, and woodworking. 

.A cooperative program with tutors from Bethesda Che^ y Chase High School met each Thursday 
afternoon. The schedule emphasized reading and mathematics enrichment and remediation. Not only 
did it offer shared learning experiences, but it also yielded important human relations experiences 
between tutors and students. Tutors and students spent an annual exchange day togetner at each of 
their respective schools. The program was supervised by the school counselor. The Garnet-Patterson 
Advisorv Council served as a consultant body for the community school. The council, composed of 
pannts, teachers. stiHh'rUs. and community, assisted in planning and implementing activities w-il h 
a\ ailable resources. 



THK TITLK I HKALTH MDES 

Thr ofxTation of any i'ducational program of the magnitude of the Title I program for the 
l)i>tri<-t of Columbia calls for the provision of ancillary services not directly related to program out 
fonu's. Tbixv peripheral services tj» both students and teachers can add immeasuraldy to the success 
n\ ttir primary i>bjiTtivf of the program. Alternately, thry can be a drain on resources much botter 
u!ili./f.i i;i inhrr .ireas of [trograni optT,i!iMn. The u:e:i.eral rule for differentiating auKJUg ^upi^oriivf 

M.n-uf>[>oriivr anrjllary sur\ i'-es is our of causality. It ciin hv determined by an-w^-riiir thr 
ijiiot M)n. "I >tH.s t hi- f)roL:ranirnai ic suf>|.n>rt service provide a uniijue aid u hicli enhances the singul;ir 
'laiure of \hr intended (>utc(jme> of the programV" The ansv.'er to this que>.;on is dift'icuit tn trive; 

heles^, it is esM-ni i;;! !o a (je! erniinalion of causality. T.he Title I School i leallh Aide program is 
.m ancillarv Mipport coni[)oneni of the prt^sent Title I program unrier contract to th.e District ol 
( <i{umbia l)e[>.t:lmeni of Human [^-sources. What follows is a firs! attem[)i t(^ revea! ;he nature <»f 
!he proirr.uii and \n fjeseribe it.s ftu'iis. 

The Schi)ol Health A'ide compone;it of the Title I program consisted of twenty health aides 
assigned to viirious Title I schools. Kach aide worked anywhere from one day pe^ week to full tirrn* 
in a particular school. I^'sponsibilit y for thi' supervision and guidance of the health aides rested with 
IV. o nursing coordinators. One coordinator was responsible for the south region with thirli^en aides. 
th<' other (Coordinator. j|.or the north region wuh seven aides. The south region had more health aides 
becau.'^e it contained more Title I schools. 

The original cadre group, hireci and trained in December of 1972. is largely intact and functioning 
m the role it was hired to play. Kach aide assigned to a school works under the technical nur.i;ing^ 
supervisioif of the public health nurse assigni'd to that unit. Day to day administration within school ^ 
regulations is under the purview of the school principal. In 'matters of technical anci professional 
afiministration. both the health aide and public school nurse are responsible to the supervisor of the 
district nursing office to which both are assigned. FU'Solution of any problem.s which could arise are to 
^bi' resolved betwei^n principal ann nursing supervisor. What. then. w. s the role of the school health 
aide'.' Taken from the basir policil^s an(i administrative guidelines which govern health aides, the aide 
role is cartd'ully describer! : 

The major role of School Health Aide is to assume certain respon.sribilities yf a 
nonprofessionar nature that have been traditionally iLssumed by public health 
nurses and school personnel related to the school heaWli program, thjs relc^asing 

IJt* 
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Ihetiiru' of such. porsoruii'l for professional responsibilities 



This roh" has remained essentially unchanged (n'er the life of the program. As ihe aides gained in 
experience, they were to be assigned additional duties and iheir role was lo be expanded. Whether 
this has occurred cannot be ascertained at this time. The aide a.ssisti^il me^mbers of the school and 
health team to perform ct>rtain lasts essential to the Schtu)! Health program. These are activities 
rt"latedto: 

• Kmergency care for illness and injuries. 

Screening programs scheduled for all children involving testing of vision and he;iring and 
taking of heights and weights. 

p Health appraisals. 

• Recording of certain information on the pupil's/medical record and other health records. 

• Improving communications between the health team and the schoijl siatt. 

• Improving communications with children and their families. 

The a.ssignment of .school health aides to a particular .school was program specific and dependent, 
upon the principal of the school. A principal could refuse to have a health aide and use programmatic 
funds allocated for hOalth aide salaries for other personnel he wished to hire. Health aide assignment 
to a school was described in official guidelines as follows: , 

the assignr«/>nt of an aide to a jjarticular school is de^^endenl on the problenui, 
enrollment and facilities, of the school readiness of the principal and school staff to 
make maximum and wise use of Ihe school health aide's time, and guidelines as 
determined by tht project. Since one of the prime functions of a school health aide 
is that of gi^ving first aid.^z ir^.ll - -juipprd hf-^alth rnnm is a nrccssit jj."^ 



Thv^ prime function ofthe health aides was to perform duties of a nonprofessional nature to. thereby, 
relieve professional members of the health team to perform their tasks. The health .iUW^ wt^re asked 
to perform tasks which their training and job description did not r<>quire them to do. They' were to 
assist, not take prime responsibility, for health-related actions. 

The instruction of the health aides in 1972 consisted of orientation and on-the-job training which 
was to prepare them for their role ixLtJic .schools. The orientation consisted mainly of discussion and 
lecture on anv given subject and reinforcement of the knowledge acquired by on-the job training. Of 
the twenty half-days of formal cla.^sroom education, most were rn the lecture and discussion mode. As 
part of this classroom procedure, t he aides received five and one half days of American Red (toss 
first aid training. ^ 

The other subjects covered in the he^alth aide course consisted of familiarization with the rules 
and reguhftions of the school system, delineation of responsibilities, role of the health program in 
school life, screening procedures, identification ofstudent health problems, and the role of nutrition. 
Identification, t.-eatment, and prevention of di.sease vectors were studied witTi much care. The aides 
were also instructed on the skills and strategies to use when they made home visits. The health aides 
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submitted monthly reports of their activities to their respective nursing Wrd)nator, These were 
totaled and presented, by region, at the end rf the school year, to the nrpartnient of Human 
•Kivsources, 

Table 11.1 is a summation of the activities, for the past year, of the health aides for the north and 
south re^nons. The numbers used to arrive at these figures were derived from reports submitted to 
Lhe Department of Human Resources by the nursinp coordinators, north and south. The classification 
categories are the same as those on the source documents. 

The percentage of the total for each category was derived by dividing the figures in that 
category by the figures for "First Aid or Other Services Given." which represents the total number of 
students si eved. It should be pointed out that some students received multiple services on different 
occasions. The absolute number of Title I ^itudents served, therefore, is somewhat less than the 
figure woul.d indicate. 
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Of interest in Table ILl are the categories of injury, referred to nurse, and recommended or 
referred for medical care. Fifty-one (almost fifty-two) percent of the case load of the health aide 
called for the treatment of some kind of sti.dent inj^ry (14,650 times,) The nurse was involved 7,48 
percent of the time the health aide provided services to students. This would indicate that the 
primary provider of health care in injury cases was not the school nurse but the health aide. This is 
somewhat at Variance with the health aide's assigned duties and responsibilities. 

It should also be pointed out that 16,43 percent of ihe total, or 4,653 cases, handled by the health 
aides were referred for further medical care. The health aides handled a majority of student health 
problems themselves (23,657 cases). This indicates that the health aides'were carrying a large pro- 
portion of responsibility for the cases that they came in contact with. This indication is again at 
variance with their duties and responsibilities. 

It also should be pointed out that the figures in Table 11.1 do not reOec-t the health aides" role in 
preschool screening, recordkeeping, or the number of home visits, if any. that they made. Ihe group 
served by the health aides included an undetermined number of non-Title I students. 

As well as reviewing records, the evaluator had the opportunity to talk to both nursing c^)- 
ordinators and to six principals who had Title I health aides in their schools. This was done to provide 
background knowledge for and gain further insight into the workings of the program. The.se inter^ 
views were conducted in June. Julv. and August of 197(1, All the interviews were congenial and 
informative, and the evaluator considered them of great importance tothe body of the report. 

The results of the interviews with the nursing coordir.ators in the southern and northern sectors 
confirmed the information that was provided to the evaluator from program records and regulations. 
Th.' coordinators confirmed the fact that the health aides, in an administrative sense, were not nieru 
b.Ts of the Title I team. Tht-v were funded by Title I with $163,000 dollars annually, through tlie 
Oopariment of Human Resourres. The health aides' pay range was from a level through GS 1. 

The directors were paid bv the Department of Human Resourcs and had additional responsihilit i.-s 
that re-ard The dircvtors also supervised all health aides, h.^ih Title I and non Title I. in thi'ir 
re^n.m as\ell as the public health nurses in thvir areas. The directors acted as overall supervisors 
,„ mosi instances, other Juin those involving individual school policy, for the health aides In matters 
of health care, the health aides were only responsible to the public health nurse in their schoo an<i to 
the nursing directors. The directors did note that there was almost no information provided to thc 
Titie I-health aides e.xplaining the operation and aims of the Title I program. An information supply 
WIS seen as a necessitv to effect better understanding, by the health aides and Title I stall ot the 
st.fv.ce'responsibilitv of the Title I health aide to the program objectives. There was some leelmg by 
the nursing directors-that more information should be provided to principals about the health aides; 
while the nursing directors stated that principals had been contacted, some misunderstandmg stm 
remained. Overall, the nursing directors felt that the health aides were a valuable resource to the 
schools and contributed materially to the educational progress of the students. 

The principals interviewed, generally, had the same concerns about the health aide in their 
schools. These concerns were: 

. The principals did not understand how the health aide was assigned to their seh(K)l. 

. The principals did not under.stand where the aide belonged in the' administrative chain of 
responsibility and authority. 

. . The principals did not understand their relationship to the aid-.-s. A common (>omplaint was 
that The principals could not schedule the aide's working days; essentially, they had no control 
over the aides. 
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• Some principals were not aware of the qualifications or training in health responsibility of the 
health aides. Others expressed the desire for aides with more extensive training, 

• The majority of the principals felt that the health aide's roie should be expanded to serve all 
children in their schools (some aides already were) and that aides should oversee .some large 
group health education sessions: 

• .Some principals inte; viewed siaiod that they had never seen a job descri[)tiori for th*- aide and 

thai they ha(i no role in choosing the aide. 

The clearest message to come out of the interviews with principals was that lh( rr was a distmct 
failure ofcommunication in regard to the role of the health aide in the Title I s( h(H)!s. h w;i> i^>i cl* ar 
then, or is it now, whose responsibility it is to determine whether better communication should begin 
with Title I staff. Human Resources, Nursing Directors, principals, or the health aides tlu'insclves. 
What was clear was that there was a demonstrated need lor improved comm.unication. 

In summation, it can be said that the Title I health aides performed a valuable service in the 
schools. Much of it, however, was out of their area of competency and the limits of their job 
description. Their role was little underrriood by the schools they served, but no doubt much 
appreciated by students they helped. . 
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CHAPTER XII. SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Under amendments (Public Law 89-313)' to Title I ESEA, federal funds are distributed li^ 
school districts. This allocation provides free public education for certain handicapped students on a 
nonschool district basis. The intent of the funding is to provide for the development and expansion of 
educational services to handicapped children in the District schools. Title I funds are provided to 
schools with |)upils who are learning disabled, mentally retarded, hard of hearini;, deaf, speech 
impaired, visually handicapped, crippled, seriously emotionally disturbed, or who have other ftealth 
problems requiring special education. 

In an effort to comply with the aforementioned law, the Title I proj^^ram developed a 
comprehensive plan which emphasized the fundamental right of every child to an equal educational 
opportunity. This emphasis made it impossible to justify the continual and sometimes arbitrary 
isolation from the regular educational setting of youngsters who had major or minor intellectual 
handicaps. Also isolated were students impeded in their cognitive growth and development by either 
permanent or temporary psychological, physical, or sociological disadvantages, Jherefore. to insure 
equality of educational opportunity, regardless of physical, psyrhological, sociological, or intellectual 
impediments, the noncategorical Title I Learning Center program was developed. 

The center concentrated on conditions and factors which increased the efficacy of instruction. Its 
main objective was the return of the child to the mainstream of education on a full time basis as soon 
as possible. 

The goals of the special education learning centers were: 

ll) To provide a specialized, comprehensive, instructional program-^ifi mathematical 
perception and language through Title I resources for mild to moderately excep 
tional students between the ages of seven to ten years and for other students who 
have been without edueationl experience in a formal school setting, 

(2) To provide a learning center approach which would involve the establishment of a 
variety of learning settings in which a child is plact^d according to his specific 
needs. 

(3) To develop and implement an instructional program which will attack learning and 
behavior problems of identified exceptional chi. iren through remedial programs 
designed to meet their individual needs, 

14) To provide regular classroom teachers of participating students with specializinl 
curriculum and management techniques and with opportunities to observe 
activities in the learning centers in order to modify their perception of children and 
enhance the instructional program, 

ti 

The basic purpose of the learning center was to create a total learning env,ironment in which the 
student's educational, as well as social adjustment problems, were fully examined and treated by a 
Title I interdisciplinary special education team. 

The learningcenters'for Title I students in kindergarten through third grade focused on improv- 
ing reading and mathenialics achievement and stressing individualized diagnosis and prescription. 
Programmed learning materials were useful in encouraging the integration of reading and 
mathematics into other subject areas and learning experiences. Therapeutic horseback riding was 
utilized as an additional, specialized, mullisen.^ory approach for improving perceptual-motor, 
language, mathematics, and social skills. Plach student participated in the riding program for two 
hours every week. 



Stmlciits who wvsv assi^^nod lo ihv 'Y'wlv 1 arninL,^ rratrrs n-niaintui enrolled in tht-ir ro^ular 
classroom and rrportt*(i lo tho cviWvr <)n a part tir..o has'^^ from \rMO \\:-M) in the mornin^r or from 
l:lo-'J:20 in the afternoon. Each renter ronsisied of three >eiu:iK-^; one settinir concentrated on 
iaiiL^uau-e, nnv on perception, and one on mathematics. Kvery seitin.L^ was staffed with a teaeher and a 
teacher aide. The ceniers closed on \Ve(ines«iay af:ern(M)n^ it- provide time for teacher [Mreni con 
fert';!; r>, ' i.ne visjs. and collal)orat ive planPiiiL;- i.nd suf p..;" lor the re.irular elassroom teat her. 

?he child participated m the center pr(vi>rarn. the re.;')!ar teacher was apprised of ih»' 
student's proi^ress on a monthly basi.<;. The instructor wa.^. also L;iveii periodic reports regarding 
special [)roblems. The rei^ular U^acher was re(iiiesled lo advise the .-enier personnel of the pupil's 
advanc(»ment in the classroom. A staff I'onference was hc^ld prior to each reporting periixi in order to 
determine a pupil's imfjrovemenl . Follv.ving this meeting, a report was transniilteti hy.ihe centtT 
St .iff to the rt'guiar it^acher to i>e incorporated in the child's r*'pt>rt . :u(L The learning center lield 
"rnainsirt'aming" as its ultimate uoai. ; hat is. returning the- child lo the classroom on a full-time basis 
as soon .1^ possible, 

■\pprnximalely one hundred Title I learning disabled chihiren, im-i ween the ages of seven and ten 
years, whose needs could not be mel in the regular classroom even with supportive services, were 
served in four elementary h-arning centers. I'llemenlary learnm^ center.^ consisted of ont» host school, 
which had the greatest number of identifitni 'children, and one to three additional Title I schools. 
These had an identified population and were designated, on the basis of geographic proximity to the 
host school, as feeder schools. 

The follow ing table de: ;<a.s the schools which served as centers and feeder schools by region; 
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Title I students were referred to the program by the Placement Office of the Department of 
Special P^ducation or at the local school level. Established referral procedures Jsee Mills Decree) for 
phicemenl in the Department of Special Education were followed. Center teachers kept monthly 
information reports on the total number of students served. Students were placed into one of three 
categories according to how they were identified. The three categories were (1) students identified 
through special education placement services, |2) students identified at the local school level who 
were awaiting special education placement or recommendation, and (3) students identified for 
tutorial services who were selected at the local school level. Of the three categories, the first, 
students identified through the Department of Special Education for services, received priority 
placement and comprised the smallest number. 

Table 12,2 presents a monthly enrollment report for each center from January through June, In 
January, of the 101 students receiving services, only 20 had been identified for placement by the 
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Department of Specml Education. The remaining 81 students were school based and receiv^a 
limited number of services. Throughout the year, a total of 95 students was identified for placement 
by the Department of Special Education. 

Each of the U arning centers was designed to serve from between 24 to 40 students, with actual 
class sizt^'ranging from five to eight students. The centers were divided into three settings, each to 
serve a specific function: one ^^"cti^g concentrated on mathematics, one on language, and one on 
perception. Students were assigned to a homeroom teacher in one of the three learning areas, but 
they moved ^rom setting to setting depending upon their individual needs. 

The curriculum u.sed in the learning centers renected an awareness that the student population 
was a heterogeneous one. 
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Based upon asse.ssment data, individual educational plans were designed for each student. Therefore, 
a large variety of materials was available, enabling teachers to match the cognitive style of the 
learner with the demands of the task. Teaching, materials were used which differed from those in the 
regular classroom. When regular classroom materials were utilized, different methods and 
techniques were employed. Specific academic programs in mathematics and language, which had 
.built-in placement and evaluation materials, were. used. Students had the services of itinerant 
specialists in vision, hearing, and speech, as well as teams from pupil personnel. However, every 
effort was made to effect an early return of students to the regular clas.sroom setting. 

The staff of the Special Education program consisted of one coordinator, nine classroom 
teachers, and nine educational assistants. Three of the centers (Aiton, McGogney, Watkin.s) had two 
teachers and two aides, while the largest center (Seaton) had three teachers and three aides. The 
Title I Special Education Coordinator was responsible for Administrating the activities of all four 
centers. It was hen duty to evaluate and interpret all student test outcomes and to work with the 
classroom teacher in formulating a program of instruction ba.sed on the resultant information. In 
addition, the coordinator worked on collaborative .sessions with principals, classroom teachers, and 
coun.selors in .schools where centers were located. 
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Center teachers were responsible for nnanaging the classroom behavior of the students in such a 
nnanner as to provide a positive learning climate. They planned, with the center team, weekly and 
monthly schedules for achieving objectives and completing evafuation. Each teacher functioned as a 
memberof a team of experts in a specialized learning setting and employed the techniques, skills, and 
materials required to teach students with special needs, t 

Teacher aides functioned under the supervision of teachers in the following areas: 

• Assembling and maintaining project information. 

• Keeping records of S4?rvices performed in the centers. 

• Duplicating and distributing reports. ' :/ - 

• Observing and recording student behavior and performance, 

• Preparing instructional materials. ' j 

• Conducting assigned teaching activities with students. 

To a large extent, the success of any educational program depends upon the support and involvement 
which parents exhibit. The learning centers developed a strong program of parent involvement 
through the following nine activities: 

• Home visits by teaching staff. 

• Attendance of teachers at P,T,A, meetings. 

• Attendance of director at community meetings. 

Involvement of staff in developing curriculum materials using the home and the community as 
resources. 

• Reporting to parents on children's progress. 

• Involving parents in the evaluation of the project. 

• Regular individual and group meetings. 

• Parent workshops. 

• Observation of center program. 

The following objectives were developed for students who were enrolled in the special education 
centers: • 

(1) Given the services of the Title I special education learning centers, 66 percent of the students 
will increase their reading and mathematics achievement tirtie by three (3) months. This 
progress was measured by comparison of pre to post test scores on the Wide Range Achieve- 
ment Test from the perioa of October 30 to May 30. 

(2) Given the services of the Title I special education learning center, 75 percent of students will 
show a statistically significant change in areas such as interest in school, social adjustment. 
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style of learning, and self concepts as measured by pre-post scores on: 
a. Regular leacher evaluation forms. . 

h. Learning center teacher's child report from the period October 30 to May 30, 

<3) (;iven the services of the Title I Special Education Learning Center program, 50 percent of 
identified students exhibiting a developmental lag in perceptual motor skills will show growth 
II? perceptual development by May 30. This growth will be measured by a comparison of 
pre-post performance on th(* Frostig Develapmetital Trst and the Mof^r Di rvlopwrrttdl 

i4) Given the supportive and collaborative services of the special education learning center, 90 
percent of the regular classroom teachers and principals will rate the program as useful or 
better in providing a curriculum ir oecialized management techniques that meets the needs of 
exceptional students. The program vill be rated on a five (5) point scale. 

(5) Given the supportive services of the Title I Special Education Learning (\^nter program. 90 
percent of the parents of participating students will indicate student growth on an end of the 
year evaluation from two or more of the following areas: 

/ • School achievement. 

• Social adjustment. 

• Home adjustment. 

• Self concept. 

• .Attitude toward scho<")l. 

(HI Given a full range of in.service training provided for the learning center staff, teachers will 
increase their effectiveness in: 

• Communication with regular classroom teachers, parents, and administrators. This 
improved interaction will be measured by program evaluation forms at the end of the 
year. 

• Specialized consultation services to regular personnel. The betterment will l)e 
measured by the evaluation of the ongoing collaborative services program by Children's 
Hospital. 

(7) Given the full range of services of the learning center program, at least 10 perci»nt of the 
enrolled exceptional students will be al)le to return to the mainstream full-time by the end of 
the school year. " ' 

I 

(8) Given the consultative services of the Title I Special Ediication Learning (.'enter program, 
school personnel who have utilized its services will rate it as an effective method forThelping 
teachers meet the needs of exceptional students. , 

In an effort to measure the effectiveness of learning centers, in relation to their objectives, the 
Coordinator of Special Education utilized the following materials: . 

• • Administration of the Wuie Range Achie^vement Test 3.nd Motor Surrei^ Test on a pre-post 
intervention basis to all children enrolled in the Special Education Learning Center program 
between October 1975 and May 19^6. 
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• Stutlent interviews were conducted on a pre post basis by the learnin^^ center staff to measure 
chani^^es in self concept, attitude toward school, and confidence in ability, 

• Principals, teachers, and related school personn* ' who utilizi^d the learninu: center service 
were surveyed to determine the extent to which the learnin^'- center program had helped them 
10 serve the learninj^ disabled child. 

• Parents who had children enrolled in the center were surveyed to determine the extent to 
which they felt the learnin^^ center had helped their child, 

• School staffs ulilizini,^ the services of the Title I Special p:ducation C onsultant Team were 
surveyed ami results evaluated to determine the effectiveness of the approach involvin^^ 
increasing the numbers of children whose needs can be met adequately in the mainstream by 
providinji; regular teachers with specialized consultant services. 

Table 12.3 presents a comparison of students' test scores from pre to post on the UVJr KaiKjc 
Arhii'rrrru'rit 7V,s7 for stutlents enrolled in the learnin^^ center. 
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Seventy one percent of the students enrolled in the learning centers exhibited an increase in 
mathematics achievement gain of more than four months from pro to post. Fewer than 50 percent of 
the studeats enrolled in the learning centers showed a gain of three months' achievement in reading 
from pre to post. Over 75 percent of students enrolled in the learning centers showed a significant, 
positive, attitudinal change in the areas of self concept, interest in .school, social adjustment, and 
style of learning. Over 55 percent of the students who exhibited a developmental lag in perceptual- 
motor abilities showed a growth in their perceptual development as indicated by the Purdue 
D(^velopmental Te^, A majority of the classroom teachers, principals, and learning center staff who 
completed a questionnaire concerning the program agreed that it appeared to be meeting the needs 
of the students, 

MO 
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CHAPTER XIII. PRIVATE SCHOOLS 



Program Description 

Federal IcKishition niancialrs that children attondin^^ f)rivate schools in the ! -istriri of C\)liir7i[)ia 
(iiialify for participation in the Title I pr()p:ranK Their participation is eontin.M^ent on educational 
(ieprivation and residency in a ^M'O^^raphic area of the city which is designated as a Title I project 
area. Two puhlic school coordinators working with private school officials are responsible for deter 
mining the educational need of children residing within the designated attendance areas. The 
.selection of eligible children is subject to ehange as eligible public .school attendance areas ehange. 

The Title I regulations st ipulate that : 

Eiwh local education agency shcdl provide special educaticmal si^rvices- designeti to 
nii'et the special educational nee(is of educationally deprived children residingin its 
district who are enrolled in private schools. Such educationally (Jeprived children 
shall be provided genuine opf)()rtunitii's to participate, therein consistent with ihv 
number of such educationally deprived children and the nature anci extent of their 
edueat ional depriv;)' ' n 

In t he I )istrict of C(>hr::t)ia. six pri\ at^ -eh. , Is participated in the Title I f)r<)granv 

The emf)hasis () it '"ilif i ;i:-»)r^Mni. as : -ticulated by the Districjt of (^.^lunihia school systerti. 
was founded on an a.-^es^;. ■ ! r.i cvec-. T'le p':)grani omphasi.s was on the development of the basic 
skills in the areas reacii: .^ ^vriMe:: and or:i communication, and nuuhi*mat ics. Ip.> t - lU'tion was 
Inised on the diagno-MeT>re^ ip: roach and was. skills-orionted using the most appropriate 

cnrriculum mati'rialis 'id ineiiKi i . .u'!;Lb!r. Sk: s development was in(iividuaily prescribed: attention 
was given to the use l standarcn/ed arvl .nformal diagnostic tests, learning styles, relevant 
instructional materials, a: i skills tpplication. The accent wasplaceii on each child's individuality. .An 
at tempt was made t-o create 'n ins rwctiona! v dniate which was to [promote personal development and 
success. 

A survev nt private iitif' I schools indicated that 1.000 children in gracJes one through eii^ht 
(Uialified for pari icif)ation in ihe 1 itle 1 program. Services were provideti by four reading resource 
i('a<dicrs and fivi' mathematics resource teachers. Of those nine resource teachers, one reading and 
'<ne mathematics teacher served more than one private school. 

Twi) main objectives vs'erc estal)lished for private schools by the Title I Program Planning Office, 
'i he first of these tw«' objectives states that al'ter seven months of instruction, identified Title I 
students vvill demonstrate a mean gain'of one year in reading and mathematics as measured by 
standar<iized tests. Thi' se(M)nd objec^tive states that by the^nd of the regular school year. Tf) percent 
of the identified students will have demonst rat eci impnived dttitudindl chfivgvs and increased 
interests in li*a»*ning activities, as identified by an evaluation instrument developecJ by an outside 
contractor. These two objectives gui(ie(i the instruction in the private schools during the IHTo-T^) 
school year. During the 197;") 7b school year, based on their residency and economic status. a[)f)roxi 
mat(dv 1.000 students in the f)rivate schools were eligible for Title I services. These students were 
teste/l with a standardized achiev(»ment test in the fall of ll)7o, and approximately HOO were identified 
as legally (jualified for Title I services. Of these identified Title I eligible students, approximately M)0 
who iVll below the r)Oth percentile on the standardized achii'vement test were serveti by the f)rivate 
school Title I program. 
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• Kccpin^^ order in the classroom is not necessary to effective teaohin^^ 

• The ways of encouraging^ and rewardin^^ ^ooil teachers should \)v by increasiMi pay or 
allowances above regular scale. 

The response pattern to this particular set of questions confirnis the previous finding. What the 
teachers seem to bii saying is that while children are "i);isically goo(1, they nee(1 a firmly defined 
structure in which to achieve their best. The previous findini; seems to l)e confirmed hy the la^^M' it)() 
percent) figure for teachers who selected tht? uncertain category whi-n respondinti: to the following 
statement: 

When i;iven a choice, children usually select what is best for them. 

If most of the teachers are uncertain as to children's proclivities, at least thi-y chose to provide an 
intellectually and emotionally nutrative structure for the child's growth. Private school resource 
teachers agreed with the puf)lic school ti^achers that increased pay should hv a reward for good 
[)erf()rmance. 

The private school teachers, as a group, did not have any [)rof)lems implementing the 1975 7B 
Title I program. Since their position basically involved sup})orting the classroom teacher, this tinding 
is not unusual. In administering^ their programs, ihe teachers lat least 60 f)ercent) never used the 
following pieces of audiovisual equipment : 

Television ^ 
Radio 

Movie projector 
Audio-card machine 
Tachistoscofie, reading pacer 

At ieast oO percent of teachers responding to this item stated thai the c(juipment \s.xs not available in 
their schools. The pieces of audiovisual equipment which receivjvi the ^^reatest use wer e: 

Record player 
Tape player 
Overhead projector 
Filmst rip projector 

Thi^ information [parallels that i^iven l)y public school toachers. The main reason v^'wvn for not using a 
pir<*e of efjuipment was nonavailability or iiona.p[)ropriateness for use with the Title I student. 

The [)rivate school resource teachers had an aide avaikdile for two or more days a week. This 
person was under the resource teacher's direction for at least one-half of the day. The aides 
performed several functions which allowed the teacher to devote more time to primary tasks. The 
functions performed by the aides, at least weekly, were: 

• J)istribut ing coilectinK instructional maierials. 

■ • ChiM'king St udents' written work and updating student r(*cor(]s. 

• Ilelpinij: f)repare instructional matt^nals. 

• ( ){)(»rat ing audiovisual e(juipment . 

• K'scort ing pupils to and fr/)m the classn^om. 
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• Assist in^ pupils'wiih U'urnin^ Uisks. 



• Assisiin^^ pupijs with minor bohavioral pn)l)Ionis or porsonal tu-uds. 

It ran hi* si'on from this listin^^ of ttMchcr utilization of aidi-s that t ho jrdos prrloriih-d a \ aluablo 
srrviiv to tho ^tiulonts. Tho toachors staloH. as a riMjority, that ihvy nvvw had tho aido supervise 
:ho stiuionts outside of tho classroom. Loai nin^ rosourco toachiM's had no stiid«*nt ri'-^[K)nsil)ilit ios 
outsi<!(' of tho classroom in tho privato >chool program. 

Tho rosourcc tt-achors cmpK)yod a wido variety of st r;it ririt^s to achieve iheir airn^. 'I'hoy used 
studoiit work to create a livelier classroom atmosphere. The !)iost favored idea, however, was the use 
(»f ^t^anies to introduce a new skill. Also very frecjuently usrd wert^ tho discover;. nuMhod of learnin^^ 
and the (ieinonst rat ion i)erforniance approach. Students were seldom taken out the n^sourre 
laboratory for instruct ionai purposes. 



Teacher Aides 

The tiNicher aidivs of the privatt' 'Schools were alsi) -.sked to respond to an aidi- spt'cific question 
iuiire. Only two aides responded lo the (questionnaire. :\.u\ to reporl this small rcprt'sc^nt at ion of their 
ooinion would be a dis.serviee lo the {>rok,^ram. It can be stated thai th(^ priwiti' school aidi-s esst-ntfally 
performe<l the same duties as the public school aides; thu^. thf pi r'*rp(ions of private-' school aides 
approximated t hose of their public school counterpar' s. 



Sludt ; Aohievemeni 

Th*' stuiient achieve niont results fnr rt-adin-j und n;: • he i--.. a-e pn-sented in Tabl-s 1;^. I aiul 
revpertivt-iv, The sc-^res fnr each Sidiool wert^ -Lciven to lb/ ev iinalor by the privale school eo 
ordmaiors. Student scores ^\(>re present(^d as a matched <et of pre i;t»-i test results for -ach -ludent. 
'\ hr .^utcfiines represi'Ut only about one half of the students in the f^nvate <cho(^l pm^ram. Orily 
-ludent.s HI ^rade levels whi(di had pre post. score> are reported in the tables. Since scores for all 
^ludrnt.^ were not avaihibli\ lhe<e result> should l>e viewed with some caution and are no: 
necessarily represent ativi' of the t^otal proLrraui. The nM(ier will also note that sonii* of the samjde 
si/.es at various ^rade levels are v(^ry small, ar.d soini' caution in interpretation is in order,* Tne 
j'va!uati)r use(i the Total Keadini^ anfl Total Math*'matics scores even though subscale scores ,n> the 
various in.^lruments were available. This was done for ea.^t^ of report ini;. 

■ The patti'rn for reading achievement scorers of students in Tai>le Vl. 1 shows that all >tudents in 
i^rade^ i wo through ei^ht enter the pro^^•am below L:rade levcd. since ^his is a criterion for seleetion. 
The deficir between documented enteririt^ ^i^rade e(puvalent and expect ed ^^r:tde equivalent increased 
[)v Lnvuie level- the hit^her the trrade level, the t^n^ater the did'icit. This pattern also oi)tains for the 
mathematics achi(^venien< -scores. 

This would appear, at first, as the manifestation of the documented cumulative -/leficit 
phenomena encountered in other compensatory education pro^^rams. This explanation has to be held 
in abevance because we do not know the prot^ram enrollment history of thi' students whose lest 



*The achievement scores were reported to the evaluation team as ^^rade (equivalents. .-Mthout^^h grade 
(Hjuivalent.s are easily misinterpreted, we elected to report the scores o\'(^r the alternative of 
reporting no st udent achievement results. 
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sooh'S wo havi'. The data does sii^^^M-st a rational reason for a longitudinal study, y^ ith exislin^ <lata. 
of sliident progress in t he pro^^rarn . 

The Kain seores doeuinrnled in Tables 13.1 anti 13.2 show that the private school pro^^ram 
partially aehieved its objeetives, as discussed on page 13.2. Sinei* no atte<nivc test data was available 
to (if>eunu'rU other objectives, no statenu'nt regarding their achievement can bo made. 
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Coordinator: Title ! Private School Program 

The Title I private school program was linked with the public school prpgram by two cm^rdina 
tors, one reading, and one mathematics. These coordinators were under the general supervision of 
the Dire^-tor, Title I program. Their primary respn:. ability, taken from their job description. \\ as: 

Incunpfbent is primarily responsible for driermining and coordinating instructional 
curriculum, teaching methods, and supper services reciuired to develop basie 
roading/mathemati(Vs skills in approximately 1.000 students (grades 1 through 8) 
enrolled in nine participating private schools. 

Recent information indicates that only six schools were served with approximately 400 students 
during the 1975-76 school year. Both coordinators were governed in their duties by . . , "guides which 
are general in nature and include rules of the Board of Education. U.S. Office of Education TiUo I 
regulations, policies and procedures established by the Title I Director, and incumbent's own 
extensive knowledge and understanding of Title I requirements and restrictions." A function of the 
coordinator was'-to act as a liaison to the private school program. His/Her role in this regard is 
described as . . . "Serves as liaison between the Title I central administration and participating 
private schools to insure that appropriate equipment, materials, and services are made avr.ilabie on a 
'loan' basis and that their use is restricted to Title I activities. Designs and directs a special 
mathematics/reading program for private school Title I students during the regular school term aud 
assists in implementing the operations of Private Schools Summer Total Learning Centers, a six 
week summer activity which is an extension of the regular school year." The coordinators had other 
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«liili(«s which art' not (ii.iHinu'iUtMl htTi\ which arc quite rornprchcnsivc in nature ami arc intcn(icd to 
cHKurt' tlic smooth functioning^ of the |)riv:itc school pro^n*ani. 
\ 

Both coordinators wi^rc irUcrviewcd durin.i^ June of 1970 hy the evahiator in ortlcr to ascertain 
sonu' of their f)erce|)t it>ns re^^^ardinK their role in the private school Title I program. Moth 
.'oordinalors were (luite positive about the effect that the program was having <>n students, }^t)th felt 
that tht' f»rograni and the basis for student entrance into the [)T()^^rani should be e\pan<led. 

Tonseiisus was exfiressed by the <M)ordinators thai the princif> ils of the schools they servi'd did 
not lully understaiid the cooriiinator's roU and duties. Also, some concern was expressed about thi^ 
princif)als'.fiill understanding of the law. which governed the eligibility of students for Title 1 
services. The coordinators stated that some private si'hool administrators felt that eligibility for TitU' 
I services should be based on a determinetl need, noi only residi^ncy in a Title I area. The contention, 
in this reLjar<i. was that the private schools drew students from the city at largt\ but that tht' 
residdire of t hv studei)! s is secondary, and their eilucat ional need is primary. 
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APPENDIX A 



D.C. Title I Comprehensive Program 
OrRanizational Chart and Position Descriptions 



L : : 



Number Positic 



I 
1 
5 
5 
1 
1 
2 



Executive Director 
Deputy Director 
Regional Coordinator 
^Assistant Regional Coordinator 
Director, Support Services 
Assistant Director, Support Services 
Coordinators 

Staff Development 

Curriculum Development 
Research and Planning Associate 
Dissemination Officer 
Budget/Administrative Officeh 
Administrative Aide 

Administrative Aide, Fiscal Management 
Supply & Procurement Clerk 
Secretaries 



Position Descriptions 

• Executive Director. The Executive Director administered the total Title I Comprehensive 
. Program in accordance with the ESEA Title I State Plan of Operation, implemented v^ithin 
the Title I target schools of the six decentralized public school regions and the nonpublic school 
component. The Executive Director provided appropriate support to the six regions in the 
planning, development, and operating of local school and regional Title I instructional and 
support activities, supervised the efforts of all components to achieve the goals of the 
program, administered an ongoing program of monitoring to ensure the uniform and con- 
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sistrnt inU'rf>ri'lali()n ol' ft'tU'ral ^uiidt'liiu^s ;in(l assisliMl with tin' Inriral i'\ .iluat i^n ol" tlu- 
(listfict wi(i(' TitU' 1 [)r(»t!:rain. \lv iidministcrcd a [)r()i.;rarn of r:'[i[>ort ami assistanr<> to i i'^mdhs 
in tlu' ariMs ol' ^tafl' ami' rurrirulum (ii'vcloprncnt . [)ar('nial in\ oK I'lncnt . <iis>('minali(>:i. 
riu-ichmrnt siTvirt's, pcrsonneK and I'iscal accounting. Associate Supcrinti'iuicnt . 

Division of I.nstructional Services. supervistMi the Mxccinivi' Director, laaisori and clo>i' 
communication were maintained with- the six reKi<^"'il su[)erinleiuients. Programs lor tin 
"NeKii'i*te(i and Delinquent" \!\ S!h750) , the "llandicap[)e<i*' [P I.. -V/^-.V/j^ and S[)i'cial 
(Irants to rrl>an and Rural St'hools were not included wit hin the 1 )irector's [>ur\ irw . 

• Drputif [>inrt(fr, 'Phi' I)i»puty Director answered directly to the l\\ecutive Director of the 
KSKA Title 1 Program. Ih' was n'S[)on.sihU» for the [)lannint;. maiiaKcment. and evaluation of 

, the Title I su[)pU*mentary instructional pro^^ram for all i(ientified Title I students. l^'urthiT. he 
su[)ervise(i pro^q-am si-rvice.s. includini,^ curriculum dr\(^lo[>mcnt and ini[)lenientat ion. staff 
(1ev(do[)mi'nt. auxiliary [)iTsonncl services, enrichinenl s<'r\ ices. ! he summer school [)roi:r im 
comfionent. and mati^rials (list ribul i(m . Mr also pre[)ared and perioruied iipf)ro[.ria! »• proiii'am 
monitoring [)roceiiurcs. in adiiition to pro\ idin^^ assist anc<' w i! h I h»' lormal proiyram e\ aluat ion 
to assess compliam-e with fiulcral ,i;ui(ii'line> ami pr()i;-raM] irirals and vjliject i\ cs. As tiid the 
Kxecutive Diri'Ctor, hv maintaincti closi' liaison with I he six rcL'.ional offices. 

• Rcqioifdl ^(\HfnIi?i(}t()r. 'Yhv Ki'^ional ( '<>ordinat or served under the su[)er\ision of (he 
lv\ecutivi' Director . l{esf)onsil)le for the coordination, manauetn^. . and Cvalual ion t>f 'I'itle 1 

, [jroi^ram o[)eraii(ms within a (iesii^^nat imI re^non. lie insured I'ffective implementation of the 
State IMan of Operation. Thi* two ri\L,M(ms which have a small numiuM* of Title 1 schools 
(Ri*Ki4)ns II and VD were ser\ if'ed by thi^ *^ame r(»i;ionaI coordinator. Ivach rei^tonal coor(hnator 
provided the [)roi;rammatic Ic-adershift and su[)[»orl nriMied in insure achii'M'ment ol proirram 
L:oals: suficrvisiMl all TilU- I [)rofessional and para [)r>)!ession.tl [)ersonm'!: ii*(»nitured proi';i'am 
uperat ions ; as-ess<'tl jMM'^onne) and [)roKram iK-etb. . lucal ni aporooriatt s<ci),' r('s '.1 [)<•![!. and 
pro\ idi'd a comprehiMisiM- [tro^^r.im of staff developmem !'o'- pr*'i:M!ii ' ;upi"yee->. -n copfra 
lion with TitU' 1 and rei'.ional staff -h-vi lopiiient ptn-sotiiiei. This jn-rso!! aidi-d ;t;!d -;;p[)orleil 
pareni al in \ t)l\-enU'ri; and monilorej j i'om[)lian'*<- of \iVi )i' ram opeivit i« >n^ u il li lydi fai i;uidelin.'s 
\] ' and r<\i;alai ions, the Stati' t^la't of ()[>eralio[i. ;ind Hoard mI ^-iducatioii p<)iivieA ari<{ jiroccdures . 
1 lose commimicat ioti and liaison w ere mainiauuMi w it I: ' hat ri-r.iwp.al su[)er)ii; e:ii l-'i.t s . .lliec lo 
whii'fi a[>pro[>riat e ^up[»orl and assistance wa re [)r()\ i(!ed. 

• AssfsfdJit Ri (jKntdl ( ^(xn-flnnil nr. I'he Assistant Ke^donal t 'oord in at(H', served u!i(i<T thn' -ufier 
vision of both the Kxecutive Direct^or and thi' KcKnonal ( o<)rdinat()r. Ih' was responsible for 
as.sislinf; the Kei^ional Coordinator in manau:!n^\ coor^^inatin^^ and evaluatinL,^ Title I pro-.^ram 
of)crations within a tlesi^nated rc^don. One Assistant Ke^donal Coordinator servi*d both 
Uc^ions II an(i VC the two rei^ions with a small numi)er of Tit [e I schools. The Assistant had 
.sf)e<:ific responsibilit ii's relatiMi to staff de\ elo[)mcnt and [)ers(mnel sii[)i-rvision . 

• [}in'rtor for Suppf^rt Scnvcf s'.' The Director for Su[)[)ort Services answered only to the 
Kxecutive Diri'ctor. lie planned, devi'loped. manavred. and assessed Title 1 f)u[)il su[)[)orl 
services and personnel, including pupil personnel, urban serviei' cor[)s. spi'cial education, 
media, and health and enrichment services, lie insured that thi'se services i^ave identified 
Title I studt-nts the support and assistance needed in order to deri\e more benefit from the 
supplementary instruction provided by the proi;ram. Liaison was maintained with all rei^donal 
offices, as well as with appropriate departments and a^^encies of the school sy.stem and with 
the District of Columbia city government. 

• Assistant Director for Support Services. The Assistant Director for Sup[>ort Services served 
under the supervision of both the Executive Director and the Director for Support Services. 
He planned, developed, and administered the Special - p]dacation Noncategorical 
(■ompensatory Learning Center Program for those exceptiona children eligible for Title I 
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sorvioos. He managt^d ihe program, including both instructional and support services dcsigntMl 
for student participants, and supervised the professional and paraprofessional personnel of 
this program component. Uv maintained liaison with the regional offices, the Department of 
Special F^ducation. and the appnipriate rity government Agencies, 

Ouirdirtator for Sfajj Development. Thv (\)ordinator for Staff DcvtMopment dcn istMi and 
implemented a comprehensive program of [)rofessional develupment for all I'ille I stalf an(i 
parent compontmts (including administrators, teachers, and auxiliary [)erst)nneli through a 
diversifie(i program of orientation activities, workshops, seminars, demonstrations, and off 
campus college coursework, Liais(m was maintained with tiie rt'gional staff (]evelof)nuMit 
offict»s, 

Coordhiator for Curnruluttt Drrrlovmr?.!. 'Yhv Coordinator for CurricOlum Dtn eiopmeiil. iti 
cooperation with tht'Title I regional coordinators, U(»rked t'losely with all Tith' I itMchers an<i 
staff in the di'sign, lievelopment . and im[)Ivmontation o( curriculum materials app:'()[)riat to 
(.he ne'^ds of identified Title I students, lie coordinated I'itle I curriculum de\eli)pm-iil 
.iclivitiev with the rogi(Uial curriculum and insi ruction office's. 

Rcii* nrrii a?f(l PluJivniij Asson'jih . The Research and IManning Associate conducted n»s<-iri'h 
relahMi to f)rogr;.m co[uponents and activities, including :isses^nu»nt stratf^^i^s. ihc It'stini; 
program, curriculum devel(>f)ment . and firogramriiat ic o[)eration^. He provided assistance in 
program planning and development proce^^^^e^^. maintained a .tistical data fiU\ and readily 
su[ipli(Mi informati(Mi when needed. laai.>on was maintained with {\iv Deparlment of IMa-uiiiu;. 
lv*»stMri'h. tin(i Deveiopmt^nt , 

n'S^umnuitin}! Onirr>\ Tile Disseinmat ion Ofict-r dcvelofted i ir'nrir at ion r-hiteriaN related 
i)oih to Title I progi-.an of)e^ati()ns a^;i to j)ol!cic< and prafMicc- for l^c ^(aft a'xl community, 
\\v maintained a ciiannel for inl\ir:i;al ;(»n llov. .mimHu; Title I -chix^N. ^clmoj deparlmenlv. 
dislri'-; arxi federal g<'vernment atrencit^s. and !herommuni(\ ai arge, 

Hiult^i t [ilrpir/i.^fnitir, Ofhr* f\ Vhv IUnit:ei Administ rat ive Officer Worked ur.der :' super 
isiun ol l':xtM'utive Director and th(» I 'ef.miy Superintendent for Managyme i<-e^. 
Among his duties wt^re the supervision of luidgel,. [)t*rsonnel action, ami p • .enient 
activitit»s l(»r the Title I program: the pr(»f)arat ion of approprial e t)usiness f(jrm^ ano re[>ort^ 
lor personnel. l)U(k:et. and [)rociircment aeencii'^ <»t fM<. pii[)lic school district: and the 
mainienanct* of ai'curate and current financial refx^-: s. 
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Normal Curve Kquivalents 

Any national assessment of program impact riu|uires that the data from the numerous, projects 
hein^^ evaluated be comparable. Typically, local education a^^encies enjoy ^^eiierous autonomy in the 
selection of objectives, evaluation methodology, and instrumentation. Ilencu. the major logistic'al 
difiiculty for a national evaluatiot. team residivs in aggregating various types of scores derived frorn 
different tests. * ^ » ^ 

The normal curve equivalent (NCK) presents one solution to this dilemma. Two basic assump- 
tions must, however, be satisfietl in t)rder to utilize this metric. F'irstly, the tests to be compared 
must measure, at least approximately, if not actually, the same sets of skills. Several recent research 
efforts such as the Anchor Test Study (Loret, Seder, Hianchini. and Vale, U)72) indicate that the 
intercorrelations among (he eight most widely used reading achievement tests generally register 
0.95 or better. Another study (Rt)udabush. U*?")) shows that these results extend to comparisons 
bet ween criterion referenced (CRTl and norm-referenced (NHT) tests; this research effort found the 
correlation between a CRT and NRT to be equivalent to that between the two alternate forms of the 
NRT. 

The secoml assumption which must be made relates to the implications and "generalizability" of 
gains in achievement test scores. Any two tests which purportedly measure a specific ability such as 
reading comprehension do not necessarily contain essentially identical items or objectives. 
Nontheless, each test can be expected to contain a subset of items or objectives which do overlaj) with 
respect to the construct which they address. In order to use NCKs, an increase in the general ability 
measured by the two tests must bo assumed to be directly indicated bv the gain represented in any 
subset of items or objectives claiming to measure that general ability. 

The metric proposed by various researchers as well as Ijy USOE is the NCF. 1 1 is a simple, 
standardized transformation similar to both a Z score and a T score. The NCK is distributed normally 
about a mean of oO with a standard deviation of 1^1.06. To convert a raw score to an NCP], a Z-score is 
obtained using the following formula: 



-re ^ = observed or raw score; 
\i population rnedfi; and 

' " population standard deviation. 

The Z score can then he easily transformed into an NCE by this operation: 

NC'E = (21.06)Z + 50 

If the raw test scores can he translated into percentiles using appropriate tables supplied by the test 
publisher, then the NCEs representing the raw scores may easily be determined by using a 
conversion table of percentiles-to-NCEs such as Table H.l. There are also conversion tables available 
which list the NCE equivalent to every percentile ranging from 0.0 to 100.0 by increments of one 
tenth. 

*This appendix draws heavily from "The Normal Curve Equivalent: A Metric to Measure Instruc 
tional FVoject Impact," by Alice Chiang and Larry D. Rosen. 
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Another'fiu'thod lor translaiin.t^ ptTci^ntiles to NH'Ks is to find the Z sr;)rt' in a t;il)lo (siivh is 
. o{ the runuilaiive nnrnial distribution for various stanclardizi^d values. Mor(^ iwtt^nsivi^ and [>r(H'isf 
labli's ran hv found with riunibtTS accurate to many decimal places; however, this tarile is suital^li^ Irr 
thiv purposes of this discussion*. A percentile is actually a decimal fraction with a base eijual to 100. 
Ilenre. a percentile score of 24.2 percent is equivalent to 0.2420. Using a cuniulati\ e normal (iisiriliu 
lion table, we see that the area under the normal curve ecpial to 0.2420 corresponds to a ^core of 
0.70. This Z-score is then substituted in the pre\ iou> formula t() yield the NCK: 



\CK = i21.0t;) i {).70i 4- .")() :]r).:\ 

I'rrcrniiU- "^core's ran aNo tic Msr^'viaini'd 'a hr:i NCKs iwv kunww. Oiu nuihiMj > ic^ <N>ri\('r! ihc 
NCi"'. ba to a Z-score usini!: this ftn'nuila: 



ruTTiKil -ianfiardj/.(M{ vaUu- - i»r Z ^corc- and t he cun:i:!a; i vc art a und« r ; l^.c r\ir\ ■ rt'fir» -'mU <■< i iv. cacfi 
Ml" t [H'>t- va!'.:«-s sec Tabh- H.2^ 'i'o illi: -ir;.; ! hr ii^ai^c of ] h»' Z s<'ore i ab'r, a^>iiiu*' : ' i- d'^sn'at)!(' 
ittr -rvv cin VAoN('I-*> 'JS.T and > w> pr:-.-vnr Vw-^l ro-.vrri : i^ Ni'l-NioZ >r>. 



, ,ir*'i; ur.d«-r' curAa^ lo:' ra<'h. Z ^coi'r :^ r*-a(l froiu ''able l;,"J; \]-\^ ai^ci rijiiai !o .i 
;m •[•< •<•[;• ill' ♦•vprrs^cd as :i fit'ciiiKii l'r..i«'* mri . Tiit- ar'r.i I'm;* Z i i^ ' lor • I'hi^ nican^ ' h.i: 
\C1-; ~ :::r7 v<ji]i\ .lit-n! o a porccn! ^corr o} iiL-'xr, pt . ■ i ai: N( j-'. -~ ♦•7.^. in a [Ma-rcf iiic 
^(■orr of "^O.'J;!- [>• 'Til. Whon i^rraWT iiri'--!^;o[i di'^ii*ed in tlio / ^coro \ aiii<'^. vaiip!-. a., a lai'lo 
■A ii fi Tiiorc {>ro< i- un*^ lor Z. , '■ . 

.\no} ho[' 'A a>- lo dch'rrniru- ; he [)»-:'r('nulo ^roro pi i aim t i o an N( 'M : o ii^<- .i '-orn < r^-ioa i al'lo 
;or N('f-7- lo prrc'efUije- -urh a.s 'rabh'H.M. Moro prrc:^-*' tabU'> <uc\) a- Mi;- .iro j.]-n a\ .iil.ibjr. 
N< 'f'".^ rafa;"irM.; from 1 .0 i o i^!*.!) ir^ ir.cra'riu-ru < if oiir ! h . * 

*I- or bo-?h [»!-ccist' con\ c!'sion ' bio- ii-Mri;;, NCF!- and [>err(a;t ^rc Chiaau: aaiJ fCoscTi. i;i prf-^-. 
A(»pcn<iices .A and H. 
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As C'hianK and Rosen point out. whatever common metric is lilili/.ed by researchers evaluating 
data from numerous projects, it must possess four qualities: 

• Inlvrprvtahilitih It must be meaningful and easily grasped by all groups of infor.'iiation users. 

• ' riiiii itij. It should discriminate even small differences in pre p(>st scores, 

• ('^.tfnnnnalitij. The mean, variance, and distribution must be standardized across all tests. 

• I'j^iial ifit( n-dl. Any consecutive scale units <hould be an e(jUii] distance apart .it any point op. 
the <'(;nl iiunim of the scale. 

The NCK does enjoy all four of the.se characteristics. It is mon^ interpretable than stanines and 
Z -scores; more >t-nsitivc than percentiles anci stanines; is roinparai^'c across ail lests, unlike gra(ie 
eijuivaliTUs aiMi raw scores; and has an equal interval scaU unliki raw scores, grade e(|aivalcnts. 
an<i perceiii iU -s. ^ 

In ord-r to utili/.e NCKs appropriately, the researcher must never compare s. -ores ^derived from 
tests which wtTe nornuui on (iifferent populations. Fortunately . - mos! widely used standardized 
a<'hie\-ement rr'sts are nc^.nned on what may be called a "representative" sample of ihi\ national- 
[>opulation. H^nce. NC'Ms for the.se tests can probably be compared safely with liitle concern for th(» 
e(|ui\ aIen<'(M)f the various norming samples. In fact, the Anchor Test Study iLoret et al., 1^)7")) indi- 
cates that the normative samples from the national population used by major test pu^ Wishers are 
siinuar. 

When usim.^ tests normed on a national sample, the N(*F< nuiicate achievement relative to the 
national norm. Similarly, when using tests normed on some local sample, NCKs actually describe 
differences in achievemeni as compared to the local median in terms of the local variance. However, 
"bx-ai" NCFls are nr-t comp;^' r:>le to "national" NCEs. since they represent .scores on tests using 
difti nnit norming populations. 

NCEgain scores can be estimated from locally normed scores (for (»x"ample, criterion-referenced 
li'st .scores) and then used to compare with NCEs derived from nationally normed .scores. The .NICE 
gain is calculated using this formula (Chiang and Rosen, p. 10): 

y Y NRT 

NCL 21. U6 



^LOCAL ^NRT 
v.'nn. Y rv,-' (jo^n-:;--: -.uof*' iot- iruatrnt'iU tjioup. 

> Y ni(.'..r' pirjitt.':.l sco; ft)f rio trKMtin!':il o: iirmtrfji qroup, 

^ N F-{ T n,:! ii.injl pO[jul jt i')n st jii'ldrd (h.'VMl njn on .t •'(^•\^\ 

f "tc.'t.'ncfd tt"^:t.- tjiv.';s in thr ti.'St puhlKficf tt'chntcjl 
rnjiuj jl , 

R7 ..inipU' q; O; ifl's n Kjr d (.it.-vi.i t h j: i on 'm-' jmil' mi h mi 

^LO(^AL -..iinpl*,' cjr(jiip*.s :>t.in{l.iifl (h.'vuitiot! tfi-/ io^.n; . 
IK ir f7)t;(l ti'sl 

The basis for this equation requires the assumption that the ratio between the sample group variance 
and the national population variance on a norm-referenced t(*st should be e«|aivalent to the ratio 
b<'tween the sample grou[) variance and the national population variance on a locally normed test. In 
addition, the correlatiojti between the norm-referenced and the locally normed tests must be high, 
thereby indicating that they are measuring approximately the same thing. Current research 
lUoudabush, 1975) indicates that this procedure is at least reasonable. 
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APPENDIX C 



A Rationale and Approach for Causal Analysis 

In project evaluation, the appearance of consistent temporal dependency between two events or 
variables is ("xplicable in only one of two ways: Event 1 may be seen to have operated as a causo oi' 
p]vent 2, or both events may be viewed as the mutual effects of some more general, unmeasured third 
variable. In the experimental arena, the controlled application of Event 1 (the independent variable) 
effectively negates the plausibility of the second alternative and forms the basis of ail experimental 
causal inference. Indeed, the independent variable is so termed because 'it can be controlled or 
presented as independent of its natural sources of variation (Crano and Brewer. 197:U. In simple. . 
"one-shot" correlational research, all variables are essentially embedded within their natnrai iiiairix 
of temporal covariation. Hence, the power of lime order in the generation of causal intVrences is 
forfeited. Suppose, however, measures on two (or more) variables were available for comparison, 
assessed approximately contiguous at two points in time. 

Vor the ^ake of continuity, let us assume that we have longitudinal data f(^r 2000 first gradr 
children on the Visual Perception an(i Comprehension area of iht' Pri.'S('ri]>tir{ RiddiKu T^st. The 
resulting matrix of correlation 'night resemble the one in Table CM. Figure C.\ ;;ives a graphic 
presentation of these data. On ihe-hasis of past research, the .synchronous correlatio!:s (r]:^, r:\:\) 
involving the contiguously administered instruments can be expecte(i to be reasonablv strong. 
Similarly, the lagged auto-correl;.iions should exhibit a rea.sonable degree of relatedness. 
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.J'For purposes of causal inference, however, thi cross liii^iit ti rorrela'. ions \r\.\, r-j.'i^ proviifr 
intt/rniation o'l (.'ritical interest. Thc^re are three possihiliiies ai'isinir iVou, a vonip.ai ison ol" these 
va'ues. Su[»pose th it the visual perr'epti('n le\-el for slucients mi av fall raused th^' (ie\ v'lopnier.t of 
latiM' eoni[)reht nsion in the sprin^^ but th*- Mi.ii|;rehensiop. ir t^o fall had eausa! iinf)l)<'ations u r 
ialtT visual pereepti(.n. It sucli a causal D.itte n (»xisted, the ( ross la^^^i^ed (orre[ati(. : between visual 
[)t'rt'ef)tion an/| comprehension iri.i=--t; .^D) would exceed sii^nificant I y that relatinLr ear-l\- 
comprehension to later v'.sual pem'eptiMn i:-o:; = ()/il i. This t'indinu, in fact, represt nt (mI in Table C.l, 
jridicates tht' causal influence ol vis'-.ai perception on conifM chension . T'' - ;> w i at :s actiialiy found in 
the present -evadual ion. 

noted, ihe status or cliange in a variable con>isU'nt 1 y h>I!o\At.i b\ a -dianuf in >(atu> ot 
anothtT v ariabic sa*uisfie<i the t inie-f)recedenee (lenian(is of ( au^al infe'cnc*^ disrO'^>i-d earlier. Sudi 
tenip')ral depondnicic> art^ sut;t,''ested by inecjualit ies Ix^twem tm^^. laKM' ^l ^M'";"! ''(Trelatic-ns. 01 
course. a:i absolute causal s* ate'n 'Ut on t he order of "X caused ^ " c( ^uld f)e >u[U'ort ed on the basis 
of (iifferen»-es bt'twt'rn eros> lai;.i<e(i pan«'l C(jrrelatU)ns, l)ut intcrenccs {'nnccrnirii^ l lie prrfnthdmiz/f 
•'lusul r* laf ">'' <h!}> of)erati' .; between visual perct'filion antl conif)radu^r.si«>n \ariables arr (jidtr 
lei;:! inii'i e. I nft rnico s\ic[, thcs{;onjo\ tlie^arne logical ^1 al us a^ i rK. -f* dcri\'ed W'ou.i^li I he iise ot 
! h(- exfx'riniental mrwit)d, a !eni thai pro\ ides the anaNfirui' on hich this aovol analyii-' a[)j)r()acli 
:< L;;rou(ided. 

In I h*' absence of any reasonable empirical data, it > nii-si .-.(rxT vat ive, a: \ h\-^ p-unt. 'o assume 
thai r-n! h \ist;ai f)erce[Hion and cempi-eheiisiori, ^k:ll> niinfu i)j)ei.:te (•■ejsal:\' witli respect to one 
afi.Mbei'. The f)ossibility of reverse causality is not riei^^'e;'! ed :i 1 iu> re.-«'arcb. ;in(i the operation of a 
fv<'db;j'k ioo[) i> n(;t disci>unl<'d. W'iih sufficient (icJa par;i'> ap[U'opr!aH* samfdirn- of time 

inter', als lielweeii in-iruments. sucli [w»sibilit ies are well wiih;;^ M)e :: . esti.ir.i: ive [)oufMiar:es ol tliis 
te''h'ii'.|ur . ( r\\ i {■ \ !'(' dat a [>rcst ni ly avaiJable. hnw er. a clear ij-ate of ; he preponderant rausr.i 

iofisldfj be I ween 1 he^e variable- i - possibU .iiid ref) resign I > nv.*- of ! he niajor cont ri'eaiions of t ids 
e'. ablation . The inierf>lay r>f v-ariou^ criierion ref(-:> ' ' ed <kin> ap.d obj^ r; i\ es 'r^ii^ia coc.priso a maif)r 
-ut--t udy . Such an analysis could re\ t-a' a vei-y int ncmntr pat tern of resuli>. rela; i;n: a lio-i ot i-eadiai; 
or maMU'ma'i<'- si]}>r<-^is to one aiu.ther and su<L:e-!inu d"-; ri^jpuieni .!l ^eipjcm-t- i[it ecve:ii jori 
apitr«)aehe<' i)revi()usi\ u :uiit-::t io:-e(i in liierature <>: ;-U''i :"r<^i; r»/se:iri-!> in c( .-iifo.; aim 
ma! he.imii !e> . 'I fie p(;s^i[iijiMes uf such an ajjproach h;u e bet-.-i .irmijn-, catiMj in rarber cros< lai:K<'d 
f)ane! {'or-rela* lonai resfarrd; f see ( rano. k < 'r'ano a id Jolm ^ort . 1 '.^Th i, 

li is :m j.:orT am . a! this point, to men'.ion a final fM)s<ih;ldy tlue ::.'tdn exist m tb< d.if.i. li is 
eeTit'eivanle bul not j^robaiile thai no causal relal : jn-iiip- v\x:st< lu'iucrM visual pe.^ceptam and 
''omf>relieri:don : it may also be thai ( h(M>bser - »>(i (*i,\-ari;ii ;on !)etween t he.-,e t ^ r,)ncepts represents 
an iustane.e (d' "lldrd variable causatdon," in 'A'hirh both rnr'asnres are. m reality, the effects nf a more 
Lrenerai caus\' isc^c f'rano anti f^rewer, IbT^i.L If ^a-h the case, no differenees in cros^ la^^iri'd 
eorr(dat!«»n v:ilues 'rii— r^;^ nia.y be expected, (ii'. en su(di a r'f-alt, rm clear dislinctiori between 
\'ii her of ( hese iwo riv;d alt ernal i ve hy pot [u'se> can r)e mad'' . 

It s>M-ms reasonat)le to ex{M->- i that diffc-renf pat i erns of caus.ai relationships mii-chl enion^o from 
an ai .iiy- of I'MT and f^UT data. Thes(- i]i\a'rirt'ncies rould pia)\-e cjuite \ alu;dde in t he i^eneral ion o|' 
h vpot heses and potcmt ial irii ervf^ntion .^t :m! ei^des rit.imatei\-. t die on ho me o{ t lie rrias^ of informal !< 
t^leaned in such a stud\' could ser\e a r-umber of theoretical ar.d applied purpose.-. Ib»petu!ly, th • 
fimiin.i^s would provide us w»th a seri*'S of data L^rounrled hypothesoN concerning tlie development o'' 
reading nnd mathematics abiHt ies and th*- rel:iti\t emphasis which sliould be as^iiaieti to various 
skills at (]iffer(Mit ^^r:<d(^ levels. ne[)en(iinL^ upon the functior; characteristics of tht-se relal ioris[df)s 
and the perturl)ations of the re(atic)nship occurring- as a rt^^.i.t of sul)sample cliaract eristics, a very 
advantaiceous position to .t;enerate a theoretical mod. i of factors, which mi^^ht affe<'t reading an(l 
mathematics, could be achieve<b The data shouhi further allow speculation on the means hy whicdi 
encouraKemenl^of the g'rowth and developnmnt of t hese basic skills in order to maximi/e t he [)Otential 
outcomes for a wdde variety of children could bf^ found. (Jiven th(* si/e and diversity of the available 
samf)le anci the potential for cross-validation of results, a v(»ry secure position with reference to the 
^generalization of outcomes could be obtained. Perhaps no other evaluation activity would [ia\-e the 
injytf actional implications of a cartdul causal analysis of I *MT and 1 MIT data. 
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